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SCIENCE AND THE COLLEGES.* 

Bt DAVID 8TARB JOBDAN. 

WE have come together to-day to do our part in raising one 
of tlie milestones whicli mark tlie progress of education in 
America. Our interest in higher education brings us here, and 
our interest in science; and, more than ever in the past, we 
find these two interests closely associated. More and more each 
year the higher education of America is becoming steeped in 
science ; and in the extension of human knowledge the American 
university now finds its excuse for being. 

I hope that in what I shall have to say I shall not be ac- 
cused of undue glorification of science. I recognize in the fullest 
degree the value of all agencies in the development of the human 
mind. But the other departments of learning may each have its 
turn. We are here to-day to dedicate a hall of science. We are 
here in the interest of science teaching and scientific research. 
When, in a few years to come, we may dedicate a hall of letters, 
we shall sing the praises of poetry and literature. But to-day 
we speak of science, in the full certainty that the humanities will 
not suffer with its growth. All real knowledge is a help to all 
other, and all real love of beauty mugt rest on love of truth. 

At this time, as we stand together by the side of the milestone 
we have set up, on the breezy upland which marks the boundary 
of our nineteenth century, it is worth while to glance back over 
the depressing lowlands from which we have risen; and, in our 
discussion of the relations of the American college to science, 

* Bead at the dedication of the Science Hall of the UniTeraity of nilnoia at Champaign, 
NoTember 16, 1892. 
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we find depression and darkness enough without going back 
very far, 

,1 am still numbered, I trust, with the young men. I am sure 
that I have never yet heard the word " old '* seriously joined to 
my name. When they speak of ^'old Jordan,'* I know that they 
mean the river, and not me. Yet, in the few years during which 
I have taught biology, the relation of science to education has 
undergone most remarkable changes. 

I remember very clearly that, twenty years ago, when, in such 
way as I could, I had prepared myself for the two professions of 
naturalist and college professor, I found that these professions 
were in no way related. I remember having in 1872 put the re- 
sults of my observations into these words : " The colleges have no 
part or interest in the progress of science, and science has no 
interest in the growth of the colleges." 

The college course in those days led into no free air. A priori 
and ex cathedra^ two of its favorite phrases, described it exactly. 
Its essentials were the grammar of dead languages, and the mem- 
orized results of the applications of logic to number and space. 
Qranmiar and logic were taught in a perfunctory way, and the 
student exhausted every device known to restless boys in his 
desire to evade the instruction he had spent his time and money 
to obtain. Then, when all the drill was over, and the long strug- 
gle between perfunctory teachers and unwilling boys had dragged 
to an end, the students were passed on to the president to receive 
from him an exposition of philosophy. This was the outlook on 
life for which three years of drill made preparation. And this 
philosophy was never the outgrowth of the knowledge of to-day, 
but simply the debris of the outworn speculations of the middle 
ages. 

We well remember the first invasion of science in the conven- 
tional programmes of study. This came in response to an outside 
demand for subjects interesting and practical. It was met in 
such a way as to silence rather than to satisfy the demand. A 
few trifiing courses, memorized from antiquated text-books, and 
the work in science was finished. The teachers who were capable 
of higher things had no opportunity to make use of their powers. 
Their investigations were not part of their duties. They were 
carried on in time stolen from their tasks of plodding and prod- 
ding. It is to the shame of the State of Indiana that she kept 
one of the greatest astronomers of our time for forty years 
teaching boys the elements of geometry and algebra. That he 
should have taught astronomy and made astronomers occurred 
to no one in authority imtil Daniel Kirkwood was seventy years 
old, and by the laws of Nature could teach no longer. What was 
true in his case was true in scores of others. The investigator 
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had no part in the college system ; or, if on suflferance he found a- 
place, his time was devoted to anything else rather than to the 
promotion of science. It is not many years since the faculty of 
one of our State universities spent a whole afternoon discussing 
a proposal to abolish laboratory work in science, and the substi- 
tution for it of good text-books and suitably illustrated lectures. 

All this time, as Emerson has said, "the good spirit never 
cared for the colleges, and, while all men and boys were being 
drilled in Greek, Latin, and mathematics, it had left these shells 
, high on the beach, and was making and feeding other matters in 
other parts of the world.*' These other matters were the study of 
men and plants and animals, the laws and forces of Nature, the 
laws which govern human life, and the manifold laws of divine 
workings — to which we give the name of science. Everywhere 
in Europe and America men were eagerly devoting their lives to 
this work, but in nineteen cases out of twenty these men were 
outside of the colleges. 

Have I drawn the picture in colors too dark ? In an address 
given in Detroit eighteen years ago, Andrew D. White used these 
words: "While the United States has pushed the roots of its 
public-school system down into the needs and feelings of the 
whole people, and thus obtained a deep, rich soil which has given 
sturdy growth, it has pushed the roots of advanced education 
down into a niultitude of scattered sects, and has obtained a soil 
wretchedly thin and a growth miserably scant. 

" Within the last twenty years I have seen much of these insti- 
tutions, and I freely confess that my observations have saddened 
me. Gk) from one great State to another, in every one you will 
find that this unfortunate system has produced the same miserable 
results— in the vast majority of our States not a single college or 
university worthy the name; only a multitude of little sectarian 
schools with pompous names and poor equipments, each doing its 
best to prevent the establishment of any institution broader and 
better. 

"The traveler arriving in our great cities generally lands in a 
railway station costing more than all the imiversity edifices in the 
State. He sleeps in a hotel in which is embarked more capital 
than in the entire university endowment for millions of people. 
He visits asylums for lunatics, idiots, deaf, dumb, and blind, nay, 
even for the pauper and criminal, and he finds them palaces. He 
visits the college buildings for young men of sound mind and 
earnest purpose, the dearest treasures of the State, and he gener- 
ally finds them vile barracks. 

"Many noble men stand in the faculties of these colleges, men 
who would do honor to any institution of advanced learning in the 
world. These men of ours would, under a better system, develop 
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admirably tlie intellectual treasures of our people and the material 
resources of our country; but, cramped by want of books, want of 
apparatus, want of everything needed in advanced institutions, 
cramped above all by the spirit of the sectarian college system, 
very many of them have been paralyzed. Then, too, the really 
strong men holding professorships are too often hampered by in- 
competent men, whose main function was to hear boys 'parrot' 
text-books by rote in the recitation-room, and to denounce 'science 
falsely so called' in the chapel, varying these avocations by going 
about the country denouncing every attempt at a better system as / 
'godless,' and passing around the contribution-boxes in behalf of 
the bad system they represented." 

The American college of the middle of this century, like its 
English original, existed for the work of the Church. If the col- 
lege dies the Church dies, was the basis of its appeal for money and 
influence. Its duty was to form a class of educated men in whose 
hands should lie the preservation of the creed. In the mouths of 
ignorant men the truths of the Church would be clouded. Each 
wise church would see that its wisdom be not marred by human 
folly. 

The needs of one church indicated the needs of others. So it 
came about that each of the many organizations called churches in 
America established its colleges here and there about the country, 
all based on the same general plan. 

And as the little towns on the rivers and prairies grew with 
the progress of the country into large cities, so it was thought, by 
some mysterious virtue of inward expansion, these little schools in 
time would grow to be great universities. And in this optimistic 
spirit the future was forestalled, and the schools were called uni- 
versities from the beginning. As time went on, it appeared that a 
university could not be made without money, and the source of 
money must be outside the schools. And so has ensued a long 
struggle between the American college and the wolf at the door — 
a tedious, belittling conflict, which has done much to lower the 
name and dignity of higher education. To this educational plant- 
ing without watering, repeated again and again. East and West, 
North and South, must be ascribed the unnaturally severe struggle 
for existence through which our colleges have been forced to pass, 
the poor work, low salaries, and humiliating economies of the 
American college professor, the natural end of whom, according to 
Dr. Holmes, "is starvation." 

The intense rivaliy among these schools, like rivalry among 
half-starving tradesmen, has done much to belittle the cause in 
which all are engaged. At the same time, their combined rivalry 
has too often prevented the growth within their neighborhood of 
any better school. ^ , 
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In this connection yon may pardon me for a word of my own 
experience, when twenty years ago I set ont in search of a place 
for work. A chair of Natural History was the height of my aspira- 
tions; for anything more specialized than this it seemed useless to 
hope. I was early called from New York to such a chair in a well- 
known college of Illinois. But in those days the work of a college 
chair was never limited by its title. As a Professor of Natural 
History I taught zoology, botany, geology, physiology — of course, 
a little of each, and to little purpose. Then physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, natural theology, and political economy, also as a 
matter of course. With these went German^ Spanish, and evi- 
dences of Christianity, because there was no one else to take them. 
There finally fell on me the literary work of the college — the ora- 
tions, essays, declamations, and all that flavorless foolishness on 
which the college depended for a creditable display at commence- 
ment. When to this was added a class in the Sunday school, you 
will see why it seemed necessary that the naturalist and the pro- 
fessor must sooner or later part company, I tried at one time to 
establish a little laboratory in chemistry, but met with a sharp 
rebuke from the board of trustees, who directed me to keep the 
students out of what was called the cabinet, for they were likely to 
injure the apparatus and waste the chemicals. When I left this 
college and looked elsewhere for work, I found on all sides diffi- 
culty and disappointment ; for the reputation I had, wholly un- 
deserved, I am sorry to say, was the dreaded reputation of a 
specialist. The question of theological orthodoxy seemed Every- 
where to be made one of primary importance, and candidates for 
chairs who, like myself, were not heretics on the subject of the 
origin of species, passed the rock of evolution only to be stranded 
on the inner shoals of the mysteries of the Scottish philosophy. 

But these were not the only sources of difficulty. In one insti- 
tution toward which I had looked the chair of Natural History was 
found unnecessary. In the meeting of the board of trustees a mem- 
ber arose and said in substance : '* We have just elected a Professor 
of History. This includes all history, and the work in natural his- 
tory is a part of it. Let the Professor of History take this, too '* ; 
and for that year, at least, the Professor of History took it all, and 
it was not hard for him to do it, for the college course in history 
consisted of nothing but cut straw and its preparation — ^that is, 
the reading of a chapter in the text-book a day in advance of the 
class was no drain on the time or the intellect of the teacher. 

Even in the excellent State university into which I ultimately 
drifted I was met at the beginning by the caution that the pur- 
pose of my work must be elementary teaching, the statement of 
the essential facts of science, and by no means the making of nat- 
uralists and specialists. ^,^^^^^ .^ Google 
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I could give more illustrations, and from better schools, show- 
ing that the demand of the colleges of twenty years ago was always 
a demand for docility and versatility, never for thoroughness or 
originality ; and, as a rule, the progress of science in America 
came from men outside of the college, and in a great part outside of 
college training and college sympathies ; that to promote science 
or to extend knowledge was not often one of the college ideals, and 
that the colleges' chief fimction was to keep old ideas unchanged. 
What was safe in times of old will be safe to-day, and safety, 
rather than inspiration or investigation, was the purpose of the 
college. From time immemorial until now Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the schools of clergymen and gentlemen, have been the 
/ center of EngKsh conservatism. The American colleges — dilute 
copies of Oxford and Cambridge — were likest their models in their 
retention of old methods and old ideas. The motto, once sug- 
gested for a certain scientific museum, "We will keep what we 
have got," might have been taken by the American college. There 
was no American university then, unless a few broad-minded 
teachers — such men as Lowell, Gray, Silliman, Henry, Baird, and 
Agassiz — could, as so many individuals, be properly regarded as 
such. 

In a high sense, as I elsewhere have said, the coming of Agas- 
siz marked the foundation of the first American university. Agas- 
^ siz was the university. The essential character of the university 

Wx is Lef^reiheity freedom of learning, the freedom of the student to 
pursue his studies to the furthest limit of the known, the freedom 
of encouragement to invade the infinitely greater realm of the un- 
known. It is from this realm that come the chief rewards of the 
scholar. The school from which no exploring parties set out has 
no right to the name of university. In the progress of science, and 
the application of its methods to subjects not formerly considered 
scientific, the German university has its growth and development. 
In like progress must arise the American university. 

You remember the story of the discussion, some forty years 
ago, between Emerson and Agassiz, as to the future of Harvard. 
Emerson, himself one of the sanest and broadest of men, saw in 
the work of Agassiz elements of danger, whereby the time-hon- 
ored symmetry of Harvard might be destroyed. In a lecture on 
universities, in Boston, Emerson made some such statement as 
this: That natural history was "getting too great an ascendency 
at Harvard '' ; that it " was out of proportion to other departments, 
' and hinted ' that a check-rein would not be amiss on the enthusi- 
astic professor who is responsible for this." 

" Do you not see," Agassiz wrote to Emerson, " that the way 
to bring about a well-proportioned development of all the re- 
sources of the university is not to check the natural history! 
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department} but to stimulate all the others ? — not that the zoologi- 
cal school grows too fast, but that the others do not grow fast 
enough ? This sounds invidious and perhaps somewhat boastful, 
but it is you,'' he said, " and not I, who have instituted the com- 
parison. It strikes me that you have not hit upon the best 
remedy for this want of balance. If symmetry is to be obtained 
by cutting down the most vigorous growth, it seems to me it 
would be better to have a little irregularity here and there. In 
stimulating, by every means in my power, the growth of the 
Museum and the means of education connected with it, I am far 
from having a selfish wish to see my own department tower 
above the others. I wish that every one of my colleagues would 
make it hard for me to keep up with him, and there are some 
among them, I am happy to say, who are ready to run a race 
with me." 

In these words of Agassiz may be seen the keynote of modem 
university progress. The university should be the great refuge 
hut on the ultimate boundaries of knowledge, from which daily 
and weekly adventurous bands set out on voyages of discovery. 
It should be the Upemavik from which polar travelers draw their 
supplies, and, as the shoreless sea of the unknown meets us on 
every side, the same house of refuge and supply will serve for a 
thousand different exploring parties, moving out in every direc- 
tion into the infinite ocean. This is the university ideal of the 
future. Some day it will be felt as a loss and a crime if any one 
who could be an explorer is forced to become anything else. And 
even then, after countless ages of education and scientific progress, 
the true university will still stand on the shore, its walls still 
washed by the same unending sea, the boundless ocean of possible 
human knowledge. 

The new growth of the American university which we honor 
to-day is simply its extension and its freedom, so that a scholar 
can find place within its walls. The scholar can not breathe in 
confined air. The walls of medisBvalism have been taken down. 
The winds of freedom are blowing, and the summer sunshine 
quickens the pulse of the scholar in the deepest cloister. In the 
university of the future all departments of human knowledge, all 
laws of the omnipresent God, will be equally cherished because 
equally sacred. The place of science in education will then be 
the place it deserves — nothing more, nothing less. 

Many influences have combined to bring about the emancipa- 
tion of the American college. Not the least of these is the growth 
of the State university as an institution existing for all the people, 
and for no purpose but that of popular instruction. It is a part 
of the great training school in civics, morals, and economics which 
we call universal suffrage. C^r^r^nAo 
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Most of these schools have celebrated their coming of age 
within the last five years, and their growth is certainly one of the 
most notable features in the intellectual development of Amer- 
ica, The State university was founded as a logical result of the 
American system of education. It was part of the graded system 
through which the student was to rise step by step from the town- 
ship school to the State university. It has grown because it 
deserved to grow. When it has deserved nothing it has received 
nothing. In the persistence of old methods and low ideals we 
find the reason for the slow growth of some of the State univer- 
sities. In the early dropping of shackles and the loyalty to its 
own freedom we find the cause of the rapid growth of others. 

In its early years the State university was in aim and method 
almost a duplicate of the denominational schools by which it was 
surrounded. Its traditions were the same, its professors drawn 
from the same sources, its presidents were often the defeated can- 
didates for presidencies of the denominational schools. Men not 
popular enough for church preferment would do for the headship 
of the State universities. The salaries paid were very small, the 
patronage was local, and the professors were often chosen at the 
dictates of some local leader, or to meet some real or supposed local 
demand. I can remember one case when the country was searched 
to find for a State university a Professor of History who should be 
a Democrat and a Methodist. All questions of fitness were subor- 
dinated to this one of restoring the lost symmetry of a school in 
which Presbyterians, Baptists, and Republicans had more than 
their share of the spoils. This idea of division of spoils in schools 
as in politics is only a shade less baleful than the still older one 
of taking all spoils without division. And when the spoils sys- 
tem was finally ignored, and in the State universities men were 
chosen with reference to their character, scholarship, and ability 
to teach, regardless of ''other marks or brands" upon them, the 
position of professor was made dignified and worthy. 

The first important step in the advance of the State univer- 
sities came through the growth of individualism in education — 
that is, through the advent of the elective system — and its first 
phase was the permission to substitute advanced work in science 
for elementary work in something else. It does not matter from 
what source the idea of individual choice in education has arisen. 
It may be a gift of far-seeing Harvard to her younger sisters ; or 
it may be that in Harvard, as elsewhere, the elective system has 
arisen from a study of the actual conations. The educational 
ideas which are now held by the majority of teachers in our 
larger schools were long ago the views of the overruled minority ; 
and for fifty years or more individuals in the minority have 
looked forward to the time when inspiration and not drill would 
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be the aim of the colleges. " Colleges can only serve ns/' said 
Emerson long ago, "when their aim is not to drill, but to create. 
They will gather every ray of genius to their hospitable halls, 
that by their combined influence they may set the heart of the 
youth in flame/' It was in 1864 that Agassiz said, in advocating 
the elective system, that although it might possibly give the pre- 
text for easy evasion of duty to some inefl&cient or lazy students, 
it gave larger opi)ortunities to the better class, and the university 
should adapt itself to the latter rather than to the former. " The 
bright students,*' he said, *' are now deprived of the beat advan- 
tages to be had because the dull or the indifferent must be treated 
like children.'' 

In the same year Emerson sx)oke/of the old grudge he had for 
forty-five years owed Harvard College for the cruel waste of two 
years of college time on mathematics without any attempt to 
adapt these tasks to the capacity of learners. " I still remember," 
he said, '*the useless pains I took, and my serious recourse to my 
tutor for aid he did not know how to give me. And now I see 
to-day the same indiscriminate imposing of mathematics on all 
students during two years. Ear, or no ear, you shall all learn 
music, to the waste of the time and health of a large part of the 
class." 

I remember well the beginning of the modem system in the 
university of a neighboring State. It came as the permission, 
carefully guarded, to certain students who had creditably passed 
the examination of the freshman year in Latin, to take, instead of 
the sophomore Latin, some advanced work in zoology. To the 
very great surprise of the Professor of Latin, those who availed 
themselves of this opportunity *' to take something easy " were not 
the worst students in Latin, but the best. Those who were at- 
tracted by investigation chose the new road; the plodders and 
shirks were contented with the evils they had, rather than to fly 
to others that they knew not of. And so, little by little in that 
Institution, and in all the others, has come about a relaxation of 
the chains of the curriculum of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
extension of opportunities for students to find out the facts of 
Nature for themselves, rather than to rest with the conserved 
wisdom of an incurious past. 

Thus slowly and painfully came about the development of the 
scientific courses. We can all remember the dreary time when, 
in the tedious faculty meetings, we used to devise scientific 
courses, short in time and weak in quality^ for students who 
could not or would not learn Latin and Greek. There was no 
scientific preparation or achievement required in these courses. 
They were scientific only in the sense that they were not any- 
thing else. Their degree of B. S., which should l^e^.meant 
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Bachelor of Surfaces, was regarded as far inferior to the time- 
honored B. A. In the inner circle of education it was regarded as 
no degree at all, and its existence was a concession to the utilita- 
rian spirit of a non-scholastic age. The scientific course was, in- 
deed, inferior, for it lacked substance. There was no lime in its 
vertebrsB. The central axis of Greek had been taken out, and no 
corresponding piece of solid work put in its place. Gradually, 
however, even this despised degree has risen to a place with the 
others. Slowly and grudgingly the colleges have admitted that 
under some circumstajices the study of science might be as worthy 
of recognition as the study of Greek. When science was worthily 
studied, this proposition became easy of acceptance. In our best 
colleges to-day the study of science stands side by side with the 
study of language, and the one coimts equally with the other, 
even for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. For not the Greek itself, 
but the culture it implies, was the glory of the course of arts. 
When equal culture and equal work come through other chan- 
nels, they are worthy of this degree. To deny this would be to 
make of the degree itself a mere child's toy, a play on words. 
As a matter of fact it can be little more, and sooner or later the 
college will have no need for degrees. It was the firm belief, I am 
told, of Chancellor Gregory, who laid broad the foundations of the 
University of Illinois, that the work of the future college should 
need no stimulus from honors or degrees, and that these play- 
things of our educational childhood might some day be laid aside 
forever. In this feeling I fully sympathize. All these things are 
forms, and forms only, and our higher education is fast outgrow- 
ing them. Science has shown herself a worthy suitor of the high- 
est degree the university can give. She will show herself strong 
enough to care for no degrees at all. In the great schools of the 
future, each study shall become its own reward. Let all come 
who will, and let each take what he can, and let the ideals be so 
high that no one will imagine that he is getting when he is not. 
Scholars can be made neither by driving nor by coaxing. In any 
profession the inspiration and example of educated men are the 
best surety that the generation which succeeds them will be like- 
wise men of culture. 

Not the least of the aids to freedom in science was the Morrill 
Act, under which a certain part of the public lands was given for 
the foundation of schools of applied science. Unhappily, much of 
this fund was wasted outright by thriftless management. Much 
more was in some States half wasted by the formation of separate 
schools for applied science, where State colleges of the old type 
already existed. Indeed, in many States, the college and the tech- 
nical school were so far deparated, that the legislators of 1868 
saw in them nothing in common. Nevertheless, the highest wis- 
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dom in education is to bring these various influences together as 
much as possible. There is no knowledge which is not science, 
-and there can be no applied science without the basis of pure 
science on which to rest. Schools of applied knowledge can not be 
legitimately separated from schools of knowledge. But, whatever 
the use made of the money, the passage of the Morrill Act in the 
interest of applied science has given scientific work a prominence 
in our colleges it did not have before. It has given science defi- 
nite rights in the curriculum, where before it seemed to exist by 
sufferance. 

I congratulate the State of Illinois that its university is one 
university ; that its pure and applied science, its literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, and art are taught in one institution by a united 
faculty. The best results in any line of education can not be 
reached without the association of all others. The training of 
the engineer will be the more valuable from his association with 
the classical student. The literary man may gain much, and will 
lose nothing, from his acquaintance with the practical work of the 
engineer. The separation of the schools founded by the Morrill 
Act from the State university, as we have seen in nearly half 
the States of the Union, was a blunder which time will deepen 
into a crime. With the union of the two has come the rapid 
growth of the Universities of Wisconsin, Illinois, California, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska, where the higher work of the State is con- 
centrated in one place. 

The freedom of choice has not worked to the advantage of 
science alone. The element of consent in college study has 
brought about a revival in classical education as well. It is not 
certain, even, that more science studies are chosen on the elective 
system than were taken on the old plan of a required curriculum. 
But the work is done in a different spirit. Colleges and investi- 
gators are being drawn together. There is no line of investiga- 
tion in which the college can not help, if the investigators have 
freedom to use it. The scientific men are being drawn into sym- 
pathy with higher education. Men are now in college who under 
the former system would have been self-made men, with all the 
disadvantages that isolation implies. Education gives the ability 
to enter into the labors of others, and the scientific man of to-day 
must use every advantage if he is to make his own work an ad- 
vance in knowledge. He must know what has been done by those 
who have gone before him. He must stand upon their shoulders 
if he would look further into the mysteries of Nature than they. 
Science can not for a moment let go of its past ; and to the self- 
made man of science, struggle as he may, the books of the past 
are at least partially closed. 

The men of science twenty-five years ago the college repelled, j 
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rather than aided. I know a well-known naturalist who twenty- 
years ago was dropped from the rolls of one of our State univer- 
sities; not because he was idle or vicious or inattentive, but be- 
cause he spent too much of his time studying birds, and did not 
keep up with his classmates in some of the conventional require- 
ments in mathematics or Latin. The college had no use for bird 
knowledge, but it came out strong on irregular verbs. And so, like 
hundreds of others, this man went away, and carried on his own 
studies in his own fashion. And others similarly situated, with 
aspirations in science or literature, history or engineering, went 
away or stayed away, and grew up untouched by the higher edu- 
cation of their times. The elective system provides for such as 
these. It not only gives a new impulse to the students' work, but 
it brings a new body of students under collegiate influences. 

Nothing in our educational history has been more remarkable 
than the increase in numbers of students in our principal colleges, 
and the corresponding increase in influence of these schools within 
the last ten years. Tet nothing is more evident than the fact that 
these students are not going to college in the pld-f ashioned sense. 
The old-fashioned college ideals are not rising in value; but new 
possibilities of training and the inspiration of modem thought 
bring to the university all sorts and conditions of men and women 
whose predecessors twenty years ago would not have thought of 
entering an American college. Where old educational ideas still 
reign, be the college rich or poor, there is no increase in numbers 
nor in influence. Unless a college education involves the emanci- 
pation of thought, unless it gives something to think about, it has 
no place in the educational system of the future. The future of 
our country will rest with college men, because the college of the 
future will meet the needs of all men of power, and draw them to 
its walls. 

Scientific men have no interest in the depreciation of literary 
or classical training. The revolution in our higher education is 
not a revolt against the classics. It is an appeal from the assump- 
tion that the classics furnish the only gate to culture. It asserts 
the existence of a thousand gates, as many ways to culture as 
there are types of men. Scientific training asks only for freedom 
of development, and for the right to be judged by its own fruits. 

With the growth of investigation has come the demand for 
better means of work, better apparatus, more and better books, 
larger collections, and especially collections for work, not for show 
or surprise.. Better teachers are needed, and more of them. A 
healthy competition is set up, by which in these later days a man's 
pay is in some degree proportioned to his power, and the competi- 
tion for places among half -starved men is changing into a compe- 
tition for men amonir rich and ambitious institutions, r^ t 
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One of the great changes which have come to American educa- 
tion has been the extension of scientific methods to many subjects 
formerly deemed essentially unscientific. For this change the in- 
fluences which have come to us from Germany are largely respon- 
sible. Thirty years ago the mental philosophy which formed the 
staple of the work of the college president was thoroughly dog- 
matic, like his moral science and his political economy. It was a 
completed subject, having its base in speculation, and its growth 
by logical deductions, and no thought of experimental proof or 
of advancement by investigation was ever brought before the 
student. 

Now psychology is in the best schools completely detached 
from metaphysics, and is an experimental science as much as 
physiology or embryology. By its side ethics and pedagogics are 
ranging themselves — ^the scientific study of children, and the study 
of the laws of right, by the same methods as those we use to test 
the laws of chemical aflfinity. Metaphysics, too, has ranged itself 
among the historical sciences, the study no longer of intuitive and 
absolute truth, but the critical investigation of the outlook of 
man on the universe, as shown through the history of the ages. 
The old metaphysical idea is passing away, soon to take its place 
with the science of the dark ages in which it rose. 

History, too, is no longer a chronicle of kings and battles. It 
is the story of civilization, the science of human society and human 
institutions. The Germans have taught us that all knowledge is 
science, capable of being placed in orderly sequence, and of being 
increased by the method of systematic investigation. 

The study of language now finds its culmination in the science 
of philology, the science of the growth of speech. Every branch 
of learning is now studied, or may be studied, inductively, and 
studied in the light of the conception of endless and orderly 
change, to which we give the name of evolution. This conception 
has come to be recognized as one underlying all human knowledge. 
Seasons return because conditions return, but the conditions in the 
world of life never return. The present we know, but we can know 
it thoroughly only in the light of the past. What has been must 
determine what is, and the present is bound to the past by un- 
changing law. All advance in knowledge implies a recognition of 
this fact. The study of science must be grounded in the concep- 
tion of orderly change, or change in accordance with the laws of 
evolution. 

It is, after all, the i>resence of scholars that makes the univer- 
sity. It is in such men that the University of Illinois*has its ex- 
istence. It is located neither in Champaign nor in Urbana; it is 
wherever its teachers may be, wherever its workers have gone. 
We have met to-day to dedicate its Science HalL To tlje future 
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work in this hall we do all honor, but we do not think of it €U3 a 
new hall, nor a new creation. It is simply a natural outgrowth of 
the work of Burrill and Forbes. Ever since, in 1878, 1 visited the 
little zoological workshop of Dr. Forbes in the old school building 
at Normal, and ever since, in 1883, 1 saw toadstools and bacteria in 
the little room across the way which Dr. Burrill called his own, I 
have been able to prophesy the growth of this building. We care 
nothing for the brick building, its desks, its shelves, and its mi- 
croscopes, as things in themselves. We are thinking of Forbes and 
Burrill. The building is only a better tool-house in which these 
master workmen can shelter their tools. Their work will be what 
it was before ; and their impulse and example are our best guaran- 
tee that so long as this building stands we shall find in it master 
workmen. Another Forbes, another Burrill, another Rolfe shall 
fill the gaps when these lay down their work; and the University 
of Illinois shall live through the years, because the men who com- 
pose it are truthful, devoted, and strong. 



THE FESTAL DEVELOPMENT OF ART. 

Bt Pbof. DAVID J. HILL, 

PBB8IDB1IT OV THS UVITKBSITT OV BOOBXSTXR. 

GOETHE says that art is called art simply because it is not 
Nature. Unquestionably it has its impulse and its laws in 
the constitution of man. We may, therefore, accept as useful to 
the proper comprehension of it, in its most general sense, the defi- 
nition given by Thomas Davidson: "Art is an expression of 
man's inner nature imprinted upon matter, so as to appeal to his 
senses, which deal only with matter, and through which he ob- 
tains experience.'' But, while every product of art is the work of 
human personality, neither man nor his works can be understood, 
or even intelligently considered, separate from Nature. He is 
himself a part of her, and yet he is diflEerent from any inferior 
part, for he alone can, in any degree, fathom the depths of natural 
process or formulate natural law. When, therefore, we say with 
the great poet-philosopher that art is called art simply because it 
is not Nature, we can not mean that art is in no sense a natural 
activity. On the contrary, while we must accept the antithesis, 
we must still seek the explanation of the origin and development 
of art in the operation of the natural forces which are present, 
and the natural laws which are dominant, in the nature of man ; 
for he, although he is Nature's child, has come into possessions 
which are his own. 

The faculty of artistic production, aided indee<L4)y allithe 
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THE late accomplished Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Virginia, Dr. Wm. H. Ruffner, in his Annual Report ta 
the General Assembly in 1872, says of the Virginia University^ 
(what it might not be seemly should be said by persons connected 
with it), that — 

" Probably no institution has ever been founded on this conti- 
nent which, in the first fifty years of its existence, produced so- 
profound an impression as has been made in the educational world; 
by the TJnivei'sity of Virginia. The reputation of its founder, its^ 
unique organization, its beautiful situation, its impressive and re- 
markable architecture, its eminent professors, its thorough instruc- 
tion, at once gave it character as the leader of Southern educa- 
tion, and as the peer of the oldest and best of American institu- 
tions. Its influence was manifold : its graduates soon became the 
literary elite of the land; it vitalized eductation in every grade 
throughout the State, and gradually impressed its image on a 
multitude of institutions. North and South. Better than all this^ 
its spirit was modest, generous and progressive, and its professors- 
laborious and devoted, as well as able and learned. Such an in- 
stitution could not fail to become the glory of the Commonwealth ; 
and there is not one of our many superior institutions which will 
not cheerfully acknowledge a large debt of gratitude to our State 
University. A school of such power challenges a study of its 
history and peculiar structure." 

To exhibit plainly this history of the University, and to describe 
the salient points of its peculiar structure, is the object of the 
ensuing pages. 
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To this end the reader is invited to notice — 

I. The BUstory of the Origin of the University ; 

II. Its organization, including the existing provisions for in- 
struction, its methods of discipline and government, etc. ; 

in. The services which it has rendered to the Commonwealth ; 

IV. The prospective usefulness of the University ; 

V. Its place in the educational system of the Commonwealth ; 

VI. Its local arrangement and equipments; 

VII. Its permanent and fixed endowment, together with the 
gifts made to it from time to time, and its annual income ; and 

VIII. The necessary expeqses o^ a student for a term of nine 
months. 

These topics will be briefly discussed in their order. 

I. The History of the Origin of the UiwvERsriY. 

The great man in whose conception the peculiar and remarkable 
structure of the University originated, and whose persistent efforts 
for almost half a century at length brought it into being, always 
connected university and common-school education as necessary 
parts of one whole. So early as 1779, upon the first revisal of our 
laws after the separation from England, Mr. Jefferson, in con- 
junction with his co-revisors, Messrs. Pendleton and Wythe, fol- 
lowing the example of Frederick of Prussia, sought to incorporate 
into the legal code of the infant State, even amidst the wasting 
war of the Kevolution, a general system of education^ satisfying 
alike the demands of all classes of the community. 

This system was founded on the principle that the education of 
a people is a fit subject of anxiety and care on the part of the 
government ; and that it is the iniei^est of every member of society, 
and the bonnden duty of the persons charged with the administra- 
tion of affairs, that such public aid shall be rendered as shall be 
requisite to effect the object. 

The plan of procedure recommended by the revisers, displays 
the comprehensive vigor and perspicacity of the great statesman 
from whom it proceeded. It contemplated three classes of semi- 
naries, namely : 

1. Elementary Schools. — To be maintained at the public charge, 
and to be free to all, 

2. General Schools. — Which should correspond to academies 
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and colleges, for the education of such as had time, means and in- 
clination for further culture ; to be assisted to some extent from 
the public treasury, but to be supported chiefly by the fees of 
pupils ; and designed to embrace a thorough course of general in- 
struction in Languages^ ancient and modern, Natural Science in 
all its departments, and Philosophy, mental, moral and political. 

3. An University. — In which should be taught, in the highest 
degree, every branch of knowledge, whether calculated to enrich, 
stimulate and adorn the understanding, or to be useful in the arts 
and practical business of life. 

For this latter the plan assumed that a larger contribution from 
the public treasury would be necessary, because a Urger expendi- 
ture would be requisite for buildings, repairs, salaries, apparatus 
and incidental charges ; and local and individual interests are less 
concerned in proportion, or seem to be less concerned, in main- 
taining it; while sectarian and sectional jealousies would cause 
private contributions to be reluctantly and scantily doled out. 

A distribution of the varied subjects to be taught in the Uni- 
versity was suggested under the heads following: 

1. The Fine Arts: 

Embracing Civil Architecture, Landscape and Ornamental Gar- 
dening, Painting, Sculpture, and the Theory of Music. 

2. Applied Science : 

Embracing Military and Naval Science, Rural Economy, (in- 
cluding Agriculture, Horticulture, and the Veterinary Art,) Tech- 
nical Philosophy, (including the application of Science to Arts 
and Manufactures, the Practice of Medicine, Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Surgery). 

3. Law, Municipal and Foreign : 
Embracing the General Principles, Theory and Practice of Ju- 
risprudence, together with the Theory and Principles of Consti- 
tutional Government. 

4. Theology and Ecclesiastical History : 
So far, and so far only, as those subjects do not tend to secta- 
rianism. 

. We shall see in the sequel how ingeniously and eflTectively Mr. 
Jefferson managed, in the actual organization of the Univei'sity, 
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to provide for theological instruction, without making the State 
the patron and propagator of sectarian views. 

The plan thus proposed by the distinguished revisers was not 
even cmmdered by the General Assembly until 1796, when al- 
though it was adopted as to the inferior education, yet provisions 
were introduced which effectually frustrated. its operation. Mean- 
while its author, deeply immersed in the service of his country 
abroad, or at the seat of the Federal government, had no leisure 
to bestow upon State-affairs, and during that long period no step, 
save the abortive enactment of 1796, seems to have been taken in 
the interests of public education. Under the influence of this 
apathy and neglect, schools and colleges declined in the standard 
of their instruction, and consequently in the number of their 
pupils, so that many of the youth of Virginia, who desired col- 
lege culture, were fain to seek it abroad, carrying with them annu- 
clly^ as was estimated, raore than a quarter of a million of dollars. 

But no sooner had Mr. Jefferson, upon retiring from the Presi- 
dency of the United States, in 1809, again taken up his residence 
in the State, than the dry bones began to exhibit signs of life. In 
1810 the Literary Fund was formed, and in 1816 the directors 
thereof were instructed to report to the next General Assembly, 
a system of public education^ to comprehend an University, and 
Buch additional colleges, academies and schools as ^^ shall diffuse 
the benefits of educatio7i throughout the Commonioealth ^ This 
resolution, undoubtedly inspired by Mr. Jefferson, elicited a report, 
prompted also by his ever active and pervading patriotic states- 
manship. It was founded on an extensive comparison of opinions, 
and recommended a scheme not dissimilar to that proposed in 
1779. A bill to give effect to it was passed by the House of Del- 
egates, but. was lost in the Senate. 

It being now obvious tliat a complete system of public education 
was impracticable, the indefatigable statesman next sought to 
achieve as much in the direction of public instruction as the sen- 
timent of the times rendered possible; and in February, 1818, 
succeeded in obtaining an act of Assembly, which, whilst it dedi- 
cated the bulk of the revenue arising from the Literary Fund to 
the primary education of the poor, appropriated $15,000 a. year to 
endow and support an University, to be styled " Ihe University of 
Virginia. 
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II. The Organization of the University, Including the Exi8t> 
iNG Provisions for Instructhon, its Examinations, Degrees 
AND Lesser Honors, its Methods of Discipline and Govern- 
ment, rrs Societies, its Scholarships, the Duration of ns 
Terms and Vaca'hon. 

The organization of the University, its government, discipline 
and methods of instruction, were virtually left to be prescribed 
by Mr. JeflTerson alone ; and they still retain, in a great degree, 
the impression derived from him, and in many respects bear the 
stamp of his characteristic traits. 
1. Orgmxization. 

The supreme government of the institution, under the General 
Assembly, is vested in a Rector and Yisitors, appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the consent of the Senate, for four years. 
They are nine in number, three being selected from the Piedmont 
division of the State, in which the University is situated, and two 
from each of the other grand divisions. The Visitors elect a 
Hector from amongst themselves, and the style of the corporation 
is declared to be " The Rector and Visitors of the University of 
Virginia.'* They are required to meet attfie University at least 
once a year, and as much oftener as circumstances require; and to 
submit to thie General Assembly an annual report setting forth 
the condition and progress of the institution. 

The Board of Visitors, thus constituted, is declared by law to 
be charged with the care and preservation of the property belong- 
ing to the University; with the appointment of as many pro- 
fessors as it shall deem proper; with the power to prescribe the 
duties of each professor, and the cause and mode of instruction ; 
and, with the assent of two-thirds of the whole number of the Visi- 
tors, may remove any professor. It is also empowered to appoint 
a bursar and proctor, and to employ any other agents or servants, 
to regulate the government and discipline of the students, and gen- 
erally, in respect to the government and management of the Uni- 
versity, to make such regulations as it may deem expedient, not 
being contrary to law. 

Under the general direction of this Board, and subject to its 
regulations, the affairs of the institution are administered imme- 
diately by the Faculty and its Chairman. The Faculty, as a body, 
exercises the judicial functions incident to the administration of 
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the University, in respect to students, and the subordinate officers, 
and is empowered ako to make general rules for the government 
of those persons, provided, of course, they shall be consistent with 
tiie regulations prescribed by the Bofoxl of Visitors, and with the 
laws of the State. The Chairman is selected annually, by the 
Board of Visitors, from among the professors, and discharges 
most of the functions usually devolved upon a President, being 
for the time the chief executive of the University. To this re- 
publican feature of rotation in the office of Chairman, Mr. Jef- 
ferson attached not a little importance. The system is not with- 
out its disadvantages, but its benefits decidedly preponderate. The 
Chairman does not monopolize the administration, as a President 
would do, but each professor, feeling that he is a constituent ele- 
ment of the governing body, with his proper share of influence 
in shaping its destiny and fortunes, is animated at once by a sense 
of duty, of responsibility and of ambition, to devote his utmost 
powers of thought, care, and assiduous effort to augment its use- 
fulness and prosperity. 

The professors were at first paid in part by salaries (|1,000 a 
year each), and in part also by fees of tuition received from each 
student who might attend them severally, thus, as Mr. Jefferson 
conceived, presenting to each at once the most natural, and the 
strongest motive to exert himself with all the strenuousness he 
could command to promote in all ways the efficiency, and conse- 
quently the success of the institution. But circumstances, in the 
opinion of the Board of Visitors, and of most of the professors, 
were judged to require a departure from this plan, and for some 
years past each professor has been paid a salary of $3,000 per an- 
num^ which, together with an official residence, or a money-equiv- 
alent therefor, constitutes his sole emolument. 

2. Existing Provisions for Instruction. 

The scheme of instruction contemplates no fixed and uniform 
curriculum of study to be pursued by every student alike without 
discrimination ; but each distinct branch of knowledge is assigned 
to a separate " school " by itself, with it« own instructors ; and in 
these several sclwolsj which are exclusively under the control of 
the instructors therein (subject only to the Board of Visitors), a 
separate degree is conferred, denominating the recipient a " grad- 
uate " in that school, and in a few cases carrying with it a title^ as 
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of Doctor of Medicine^ Bachehr of Law^ Civil Engineer^ Mininff 
Engineer^ or Bachelor of Scientific Agriculture. The UniverBity 
may, therefore, be fairly regarded as a collection of schools^ each 
devoted to a special subject, but under a common government. 

This plan gives ample scope to the just ambition of each pro- 
fessor, and affords a strong stimulus to each to advance the stan- 
dard of attainment in his school, in point as well of accuracy a» 
extent, whilst it holds him besides to an undivided responsibility 
for any neglect or default. It admits also, and contemplates, an 
indefinite multiplication of " schools," so as to keep pace with the 
progress of knowledge and the demands of society. 

The University having been established by act of Assembly of 
25th of January, 1819, six years were consumed in the erection of 
the necessary buildings, upon which were expended about $350,000 ; 
and the institution was not opened for students until 5th of March,. 
1825. On that day it commenced its first term with eight schools^ 
under the organization following, namely : 

I. GBOBaE Long, from Eagland, Professor of Ancient Languages. 

n. Geobob BLJBrrEBKAN, from Germany, *' Modem LangnageSr 

UL Thohas Hswrrr Eby, from Etagland, ** MathematioB. 

rV. Chablbs BonntoastiiB, ** ** Natural Philosophy. 

V. J OILS P. EscMBT. from New York, " Natural History. 

YL BoBLBY DuNOLisoN, Xfom England, ** Anatomy and Med. 

YIL Qbobob Tuckbb, from Virginia, *' Moral Philosophy. 

Vni. , " Law. 

It will be observed, that no provision is here made for theologi- 
cal or religious teaching, an omission not prompted by hostility to 
religion, as has been sometimes supposed, but made unavoidable 
by the settled policy of the Commonwealth to divorce the State 
wholly from the Church, and from any attempt to communicate 
religious instruction, a policy solemnly instituted by the act of De- 
cember 16th, 1785, for " Establishing Religious Freedom," and 
since incorporated into the State Constitution. Mr. Jefferson,, 
however, was not insensible to the importance of conciliating in 
behalf of the infant institution the Christian sentiment of the Vir- 
ginia people, and procured from the Board of Visitors an enact- 
ment declaring that if any religious denomination should establish 
its theological seminary in proximity to the University its pupils 
should be admitted to the advantages and schools of the latter, 
upon the same terms as its own students. And thus, as far as cir- 
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cumstances allowed, academic religious teaching was provided for 
and fostered, not in the University, indeed, but in connection 
with it. 

In process of time, however, it was apparent that the spiritual 
needs of the community, and a growing public opinion, demanded 
that there should be at the University the regular services of a 
Christian pastorate, and as, for the reason above stated, it was im- 
possible to institute it with public money, the professors set it on 
foot, and have ever since maintained it, by the annual voluntary 
contributions of themselves and of the students. The Chaplain is 
selected by vote of the professors, alternately from the four prin- 
cipal denominations existing in the State, namely, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Episcopalian, each serving at first for one year, 
and afterwards for two. At first the Chaplain's duty extended to 
but a single service on Sunday morning in one of the lecture-rooms, 
then, after a few years, a room was fitted up and specially appro- 
priated as a chapel, and an additional service at night was inaugu- 
rated. This, after a time, was followed by the institution of morn- 
ing prayers in the chapel, for such as chose to attend — a plan de- 
vised and set in motion by the quiet zeal of a Christian student, 
now and for many years an honored and eminent minister of the 
gospel, whose principles he has continued to set forth as well by 
his living as his preaching. 

Attendance by the students upon all the offices of religion in 
connection with the University is wholly voluntary, and the result 
well vindicates the voluntary' system. Those who do attend give 
earnest heed to the proceedings, and derive real spiritual profit 
from them, as appears by the fraits. A Young Men's Christian 
Association, now the oldest in existence in the United States^ usually 
embraces about one-third of the whole number of students, and 
directs and regulates the Christian work done by them within the 
limits of the institution, and in the adjacent country, by means of 
Sunday-schools, prayer-meotings, and other agencies. Bible-classes, 
conducted by some of the professor, are attended by many of the 
young men, of whom not a few exhibit an interest in the subject 
most pleasing to one who will pause to estimate the good which 
must come to the whole land from the efforts of a number of en- 
lightened young Christian men, zealous toward God, and wise in 
the gentle spirit of their Master, to win souls to Him. 
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In this connection it nuty be mentioned, also, that from the be- 
ginning, at a time when the fees of tuition constituted a part of 
the incomes of the professors, the latter voluntarily relinquished 
them in favor of ministers of the gospel and candidates for the 
ministry; and such persons are still admitted to any of the schools 
of the University without char<fe for tuition. 

From this needful digression touching the religious aspect and 
advantages of the University, let us turn again to the provisions 
made for regular secular instruction in the institution. 

It will be remembered that in the organization of the eight 
schools with which the University began its operations, no pro- 
fessor was named for the School of Law. The fact was that 
Fbanois Walker Gilmkb, a young man, but endowed with re- 
markable vigor of understanding, and at least as remarkable gen- 
eral and professional culture, had been appointed to the Chair of 
Law, but had died before the University began its work. Nor 
was the vacancy filled until April, 1826, when John Tayloe Lomax 
was appointed his successor, and entered upon the discharge of his 
duties the 1st of July following. 

The Medical Department for professional teaching was as yet 
not developed. Dr. Dunglison, afterwards so distinguished in the 
medical world as an author, was expected to teach Anatomy and 
Medicine merely as a branch of liberal education. But in 1827 
the school was enlarged to a department^ organized as follows : 

RoBLEY DoNGLisoN, M. D., Profcssor of Physiology, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence. 

John P. Emmet, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica. 

Thomas Johnson, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery. 

Two other schools have since been added to this Department; 
so that its organization at present embraces, 

1, A School of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, Ob- 

stetrics, AND Medical Jurisprudence ; 

2, A School of Physiology and Surgery ; 

3, A School of Chemistry and Pharmacy ; 

4, A School of Anatomy, Materia Medica, and Therapeutics ; 

and, 
6, A Demonstratorship of Anatomy. 
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In 1851 the school of Law was converted into a Department^ by 
the creation of an adjunct professorship, which, in 1854, was made 
a full professorship ; so that thenceforward, in the Department of 
Law^ there were, and are, two sckools^ namely : 

The School op Common and Statute Law, and 
The School of CoNSTrruTioNAL and International Law, EQurrr,. 
Evidence, and the Law-Merchant. 

In 1856 the school of Ancient Languages was divided into two 
schools, namely : 

The School of Latin, and 

The School of Greek and of Hebrew. 

And in the same year was established the school of History 
AND General LrrERATORE, which, however, did not go into opera- 
tion until 1st October, 1857. 

During the dreary period of the war, extending from 1861 to 
1865, the University barely subsisted. The precious youth, wha 
would otherwise have frequented its halls, were occupied with a 
sterner and more urgent duty. Instead of preparing themselves 
to fight the figurative battle of life, they were engaged in the 
actual conflict of arms, — ^needful, and yet how much to be de- 
plored, — when, 

"Lance to lauce and horse to horse, 
Long years of havoc urged their destined course, 
And through the kindred squadrons mowed their way I" 

But scarcely was peace restored ere the institution, with resolute 
energy, prepared, amidst perplexing pecuniary embarrassments, to 
enlarge its capacity for useful instruction by multiplying its schools. 

Thus, in 1867, the School of Applied MATHEMA'ncs, with re- 
ference especially to Engineeri^ig^ was created as an adjunct to the 
School of Mathematics, and has since (in 1869) been constituted 
an independent school ; 

In the same year, was instituted, as an adjunct to the School of 
Chemistry, the School of Technology and Agricultural Science, 
a designation soon changed to tliat of Analytical, Industrial and 
Agricultural Chemistry ; 

In 1870, by means of a munificent endowment of $100,000, de- 
rived from the liberality of Samuel Miller, Esq., of the county 
of Campbell, the School of Scientific, Experimental and Prac- 
tical Agriculture was created ; since, with some change of sub- 
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jects, denominated the School of Agriculture, Zoology and 
Botany; 

In 1882, by the extraordinary liberality of Leander J. MoCor- 
MiCK, Esq., a native of Virginia, bnt a citizen of Chicago, of Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt, Esq., of New York, and of a number of other friends 
of learning and of the University, the means were provided to main- 
tain, and there was instituted, the School of Practical Astronomy, 
in connection with the Leander McCormick Observatory; 

In 1879, Mr. W. W. Corcoran added to his previous noble 
benefactions to the University tlio gift of $50,000 wherewith to 
endow a School of Natural History and Geology, which was in- 
stituted accordingly ; and 

In 1882 was established the School of The English Language 
and Literature, which necessitated a change in the subjects 
taught in the School of History and Literature, and it was enacted 
that that School should thenceforward be known as the School of 
Historical Science. 

Thus it appears that since 1867, the University, maimed and 
enfeebled as it seemed to have been by the civil war and its con- 
sequences, has added six schools of great value to the thirteen pre- 
viously existing, and so is enabled to supply the largest and most 
thorougJi instruction that the advanced requirements of the country 
and the times can demand. 

At present the University consists of nineteen schools, with one 
or more instructors in each*, and of these schools, twelve are aca- 
demic, and seven professional ; and of the twelve academic schools, 
six are literary and six scientific. Thus arranged, they may be 
enumerated as follows: 




VIIL^ 
IX. § 



School op Latin, 

** Greek, 

" Modern Languages, 

** English Language and Literature, 

•* Historical Science, 

** Moral Philosophy. 

f School op Mathematics, 

*• Natural Philosophy, 

** Genebal Ghebustry, 

•* Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry, 

** Natural History and Geology, 

** Practical Astronoiiy. 
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Students attend as many of the schools as they think fit, paying- 
a tuition fee for each ; but in order to insure that every student 
shall have his tinie sufficiently occupied, no one can attend less 
than three, without leave from the Faculty. In this feature is 
seen Mr. Jefferson's characteristic confidence in the capacity of in- 
dividuals to determine, each for himself, what is best for him. He - 
thought it safe to submit to the judgment of each student and his 
friends, the choice of subjects best adapted to the cast of his mind 
and to his views in life. The system is certainly liable to some 
grave objections, but it is specially adapted to an University as 
distinguished from a College^ and the results have upon the whole 
proved eminently favorable. Custom recommends a general order 
or succession of studies which experience has approved ; but if one,, 
from peculiar circumstances, is led to prefer a different course, he 
is free to pursue it. One of the chief advantages, however, ia 
found in the effect on the several schools, in stimulating the pro- 
fessors having them in charge to unceasing progress. And it 
may be observed that of late many institutions of the higher 
education in the United States, have remodeled their methods in 
accordance with this example. 

Amongst tlie provisions for instruction it would be appropriate 
to describe the laboratory, the museum of anatomy, the scientific 
apparatus, the museum of natural history, the astronomical observ- 
atory, and the library, but as some account of each will be given 
under another head, it will suffice here to refer to them. 

3. The Examinationff^ Degrees and lesser Honors. 
The original plan mapped out by Mr. Jefferson for conducting 
examinations, and conferring degrees and other honors, was cer- 
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tainly unique, and, under the guidance of subsequent experiences, 
has been very widely departed from. The "Enactments of the 
Visitors," published in 1825, provide as follows: 

"The examination of the candidates for honorary distinction shall be held 
in the presence of the professors and students, (and, therefore, must have 
been intended to be oral), in the week preccSling the commencement of the 
Tscation. At these examinations, shall be given to the highly meritorious 
only, and by the vote of the majority of the professors, diplomas, or pre* 
minms of medals or books, to be provided by the University, to- wit : diplomas 
to those of the highest qualifications ; medals, of more or less value, to those 
of a second grade of acquisition ; and books, of more or less value, to those 
of a third. 

** These diplomas shall be of two degrees: the highest of Doctob, the 
second of Graduatb ; and the diplomas of each shall express the particular 
school or schoqjs in which the candidate shall have been declared eminent, 
and shall be subscribed by the particular professors approving it. 

*'But no diploma shall be given to any one who has not passed such an 
examination in the Latin language as shall have proved him able to read the 
highest classics in that language with ease, thorough understanding and just 
quantity. And if he be a proficient in Greek, let that, too, be stated in the 
diploma ; the intention being that the reputation of the University shall not 
be committed but to those who, to an eminence in some one or more of the 
sciences taught in it, add proficiency in those languages which constitute the 
basis of a good education, and are indispensable to fill up the character of a 
* well educated man. ' " 

In 1826, the firat year of the actual operation of the institution, 
the Faculty submitted to the Visitors a plan for the public exami- 
nations, accompanied by some suggestions on the subject of de- 
grees, which was provisionally adopted, and forms the basis of 
the regulations since on the subject. The plan proposed that the 
examinations should be held in the presence, not of the whole 
Faculty y but of committees of that body, designated for each 
school, and should be conducted, not orally^ but in writing. On 
the subject of degrees^ it was proposed — 

«To drop all the old unmeaning titles, and adopt in their stead the single 
term of "Graduatb," except in the Medical School, where it will be neces- 
sary to retain the title of M. D. The degree of Graduate shall be conferred 
<m those only who have acquired an accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
subject of one or more of the classes (in a school), or in any single language. 
But it is understood that in every case the candidate shall give the Faculty 
satisfactory proof of his ability to write the English language correctly. The 
certificate of each giraduate shall express each particular subject in which he 
shall have been declared eminent, attested by the particular professor. But 
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these degrees shall be oonferred only by a vote of the majority, and in the 
name of the whole Faculty. The exact title shall be Gbaduatb U. Y." 

No one attained to the honor of graduation in any of the schools 
until the close of the session of 1827-28. In that year the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, some of whom have since attained to high dis- 
tinction in life, were declared graduates in tlie several schools 
named, viz : 

( Gtessner Harrison, 
In the School of GREBFy J Henry Tutwiler, and 

I Bobert M. T. Hunter. 

In the School of Chbmiotby, Henry Olagett. 

( Henry Tutwiler, 

In the School of Mathematics, J John A. Gretter, 

( Albert L. HoUaday.* 

In the School of Mbdicinb, ( Gtessner Harrison, 

with the title of J George W. McOulloch, 

Doctor of Medicine, \ T. Jeflferson White. 

In 1828, the Board of Visitors adopted a resolution inviting 
the Faculty — 

<*To consider and report to the Board whether some change be not proper 
in the regpilations concerning degrees ; whether it may not be proper to 
adopt the ancient denominations of Bachelor, Master and Doctor, or some of 
them ; and whether it be not proper to prescribe, as nearly as may be, what 
kind of proficiency in the learning of the several schools shall entitle a 
student to each degree, always holding in view the necessity of making the 
degree an evidence of real merit, and a reward for the acquirements of perse- 
vering industry." 

And in response, the Faculty reported in favor of a degree with the 
title of " Master of Arts of the University of Virginia," for the 
attainment of which, — by a regulation of the Board, adopted in 
pureuance of the Faculty's recommendation, supplemented by 
another adopted in 1832, — ^graduation in the schools of Ancient 
Languages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Moral 
Philosophy, and in at least two of the languages taught in the 
School of Modern Languages, was declared to be requisite. 

The degree of Master of Arts is the highest academical honor 
^bestowed by the University, no honorary degrees being conferred. 
From time to time, however, several subordinate academic degrees 
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have been instituted, which will be presently enumerated ; but all 
of them only in pursuance of rigorous examinations. 

It is now time to advert to the character of the examinations 
and the mode of conducting them. They are of two kinds : Class 
Examinations^ and Examinations for Degrees. Both are in writ- 
ing, save in a few partial subjects, where the character of the sub- 
ject renders an oral examination mor6 proper and expedient. 

Class examinations are held in each class of each school semi- 
annually, in the middle and at the end of the session respectively, 
and for the most part eiwry Undent of the class is required to 
stand them. The standard of attainment is ascertained thus : The 
questions are valued severally, and the answers are also valued; 
and if the estimate of the student's answers is as much as three- 
fourths of the whole value of the questions, he is ranked in the 
Jir^t division, is publicly announced as distinguished , and has a 
certificate given him to that effect, signed by the professor of the 
schooL K his answers be less than three-fourths, but as much as 
one-half he is placed in the second division; and if they be less 
than one-half, but as much as one-fourth, in the third division; 
but if less than one- fourth, he is ranked in the fourth division. 

The reader will observe that the proficiency thus ascertained is 
an absolute, not a comparative proficiency ; and hence this method 
has over competitive examinations signal advantages. Thus, whilst 
under the competitive system the stimulus is felt only by two or 
three of the most proficient, who alone could have hopes of suc- 
cess, under the plan above described the whole class may in gen- 
eral, with the exercise of due industry, reach the required stand- 
ard; and as the success of one does not at all prevent or impair 
the success of another, the baleful effects of envy and of jealous 
and embittered rivalry are avoided. 

Examinations specifically for Certificates of Proficiency and for 
Degrees are held in the latter weeks of the session. The attend- 
ance upon them is purely voluntary, the student being left to his 
own discretion to determine whether ho will be a candidate for 
these honors or not. The standard is, for the most part, higher 
than in the class examinations, ranging from three-fourtlis to five- 
sixths, according to the mode of valuation above described. If 
the student attains the requisite standard, he is entitled to the 
honor in reference to which the examinajiion was held, unless 
2 
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some gross impropriety of conduct shall preclude him from it, 
which rarely happens, and, if it does happen, would usually pre- 
vent him from undergoing the examination. 

The degrees and distinctions at present conferred are as follows, 
namely : (1), In separate schools, without titles; (2), In groups of 
academic schools, with titles; and (3), Professional degrees, with 
titles. Let us advert to each : 

I. Degrees and Distinctions en Separate Schools^ without Titles. 

1. A Certificate of Distinction is awarded one who has attained 
three-fonrths of the total value of the questions at any semi-annual 
ClasS'Examin a tion . 

2. A Certificate of Proficiency (in parchment) is conferred on 
one who has passed a satisfactory ei^amination on any of the fol- 
lowing special subjects: Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modern 
English, Rhetoric and English Literature, General History, Po- 
litical Economy and Science of Society, Logic, Philosophy, Junior 
and Intermediate Mathematics, Junior Physics, Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Physiology, Human Anatomy, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Pharmacy, and Constitutional and Inter- 
national Law. 

3. A Diploma of Graduation is conferred on one who has 
passed a satisfactory examination in any of the scliools following, 
namely : Latin, Greek, Modem Languages (inchiding any two of 
the French, German, Spanish and Italian Languages, and also in 
each one of those languages separately), English, Historical Science, 
Moral Philosophy, Mathematics (including Pure Mathematics and 
Mixed Mathematics), Applied Mathematics, Natural Philosophy 
(including General Physics and Practical Physics), Practical As- 
tronomy, Chemistry (including General Chemistry and Industrial 
Chemistry), Analytical Chemistry (including Analytical Chemis- 
try and Agricultural Chemistry), Natural History and Geology (in- 
cluding Geology and Mineralogy), and Agriculture, Zoology and 
Botany. 

11. In Groups of Schools^ Academical Degrees vnth Titles: 
1. The title Bachelor of Letters of the IJNivERsrrY of Vir- 
ginia {B. Let, Univ. Va.) is conferred on one who has graduated 
in Latin, Greek, and Moral Philosophy, and in Modern Languages, 
or in English, or in Historical Science ; 
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2. The title of Bachelor of Science of the University of 
YiROiNiA {B. S. Univ. Va.) is conferred on one who has graduated 
in Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, General* Chemistry, 
and Natural History and Geology ; 

3. The title Bachelor of Philosophy of the University of 
Virginia {B. Ph. Univ. Va.) is conferred on one who has gradu- 
ated in any three of the following subjects, namely: Latin, Greek, 
French and German botb, English, Historical Science, and Moral 
Philosophy; and also in any two of the following, viz.: Pure 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, General Chemistry, and Natural 
History and Geology; 

4. The title Bachelor of Arts of the University of Virginia 
{B. A . Univ. Va.) is conferred on one who has attained, firsts A 
Distinction in the work of Senior Latin, and in that of Junior and 
Latermediate Greek, and a Proficiency in Junior and Intermediate 
Mathematics, in Junior Physics, and in either class of Moral 
Philosophy ; second ^ any two of the following : a Distinction in a 
prescribed course of General phomistry, a Proficiency in Geology, 
in either class of English, in either class of Historical Science, 
and a Diploma in either French or German ; and thirds Gradua- 
tion in any two of the ten schools indicated. 

N. B. The examination in Senior Latin for this degree is limited in the 
translation of Latin into English, to the Latin read in the lect^ure-room, and 
in the translation of English into Latin, to a designated one-fourth of the 
exercise assigned for graduation. 

6. The title Doctor of LirrrERS of the University of Yirginia 
(D. Let. Univ. Va.) is conferred on one who has attained the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Letters, and is a Graduate in any two or more 
of the Literary Schools; 

6. The title Doctor of Science of the Universffy of Virginia 
(Z>. 8. Univ. Va.) is conferred on one who has attained the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, and is a Graduate in any two or more of 
the Scientific Schools; 

7. The title Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Vir- 
ginia {D. Ph. Univ. Va.) is conferred on one who has attained the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, or Bachelor of Arts, and is a 
Graduate in any two Or more of the Literary Schools, or in any 
two or more of the Scientific Schools. 

N. B. The candidate for a Doct3r*s degree is also required to prepare and 
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have printed a fortnight before the Public Day (that is, the last day of the 
Session) an approved thesis, showing independent research in the subjects 
of one or another, at his election, of the schools in which he pnrsnee a 
graduate course. His election of schools is subject to the approval of the 
Faculty. 

8. The title Master of Arts of the University of Virginia 
{M. A. Univ. Va,) is ex)iif erred on one who has graduated in Latin, 
Greek, French and German (in tne School of Modern Languages), 
Moral Philosophy, Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
General Chemistry. 

III. Professional Degrece with Titles : 

1. The title Doctor of Medicine (M. D.) is conferred on one 
who has passed a satisfactory examination on all the subjects of 
instruction in the Schools of the Medical Depai'tment ; 

2. The title Bachelor of Law (B. L.) is conferred on one who 
has passed a satisfactory examination on all the subjects of instruc- 
tion in the Schools of the Law Department. 

N. B. A candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, who in a previous 
Session has become a Proficient in Physiology, Anatomy, or Medical Juris- 
prudence, or a Oraduate in General Chemistry, is not required to stand ex- 
amination in these subjects anew. 

The same rule applies to a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Laiv, 
who in a previous Session has become a Proficient in Constitutional and In- 
ternational Law. 

3. The title Civil Engineer (C. E.) is conferred on one who 
has attained a proficiency in the Junior and Intermediate Mathe- 
matics, accomplished a prescribed course oa the Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus, and graduated in Natural Philosophy, General or Industrial 
Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, and applied Mathematics, in 
the course of Civil Engineering ; 

4. The title Mining Engineer (M. E.) is conferred on one who 
has attained n. proficiency \n Junior and Intermediate Mathematics, 
and in Junior Physics, accomplislied a prescribed course on the 
Infinitesimal Calculus, and graduated in General and Industrial 
Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, and 
Applied Mathematics in tlie course of Mining Engineering ; 

5. The title ''Bachelor of Scientific Agriculture" (B. S. A.) 
is conferred on one who has attained distinctions in Junior or Ap- 
plied Mathematics, a i)rofi^iency in Junior Physics, and gradruited 
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in General and Industrial Chemistry, Analytical and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Natural History and Geology, and Agricultural Ge- 
ology and Botany. 

The reader is desired specially to observe what has been already 
stated in another connection, that the University confers no hon- 
orary degrees^ and that length of residence constitutes in no case 
any part of the consideration in the bestowal of testimonials of 
attainment. 

All examinations, whether for " distinctions^^ for proficiencies^ 
or for degrees, are held in the presence of a committee, composed 
of the professors of the school, and usually two other professors, 
and no student during the examination is allowed to leave the room, 
save for necessary purposes and by permission. No systfim of 
watching, however, is employed, confidence being reposed in the 
student'^s honor. He appends to his answers a certificate declaring 
that during that examination he has neither given nor received any 
assistance. That certificate is taken to be true, and violations of 
the confidence thus reposed are very rare, and when they do oc- 
cur are visited upon the delinquent with such indignant and inex- 
orable censure on the part of his fellow-students as to make it im- 
possible for him to remain at the institution, independently of any 
sentence of expulsion pronounced by the authorities. 

In respect to the University methods of teaching^ instruction is 
given partly by text-books, and in part by oral lectures, the sys- 
tem being based upon the old observation that •' Reading without 
hearing is dark and irksome^ and hearing without reading is slip- 
pery and uncertain.^^ Daily recitations, accompanied by close and 
searching interrogatories, tend strongly to quicken the student's 
diligence, to remove his doubts and embarrassments, to induce 
habits of connected thought, and to encourage the practical appli- 
cation and development of ideas which might otherwise savor too 
much of abstract speculations. And if to these daily recitations 
there be added the requisition of written exercises upon those sub- 
jects which admit of them, the student is led to mature and arrange 
the knowledge which has been gained in the manner best calculated 
for the uses of life. 

4. Methods of Government and Discipline: 

The discipline originally proposed by Mr. Jefferson, and em- 
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bodied in the enactments adopted in. 1824, before yet the institu- 
tion had commenced its operations, presents very remarkable 
features, some of which cannot bnt provoke a smile, and ^ under 
the teachings of experience were speedily abandoned or modified, 
whilst others retain their place still in the administration of the 
University, and vindicate from day to day the wisdom which dic- 
tated them. 

Punishments were, and are, either m.ajor or minor. The major 
were declared to be expulsion, temporary suspension, or interdic- 
tion of residence or appearance within the precincts. The minor 
punishments prescribed were restraint within the precincts, or 
within the offender's own chamber^ or in diet; reproof by the pro- 
fessor privately, or in presence of the school, or of all the schools ; 
a seat of degradation in the school-room; removal to a lower class ; 
dismission from the school-room for the day; and imposition of a 
task ! 

A remarkable provision was the creation of a board of six cen- 
sors^ to be named by the Faculty, from among the most discreet 
of the students, to determine the minor penalties for smaller of- 
fences. 

A very notable departure from the then customary idea of col- 
lege government is found in the enactment that — 

"When testimony is required from a student (by the college 
authorities), it shall be voluntary, and not on oath, and the ohligOr 
tion to give it shall he left to his own sense of rights 

From the first practical inauguration of the University as a 
place of education, in 1825, the m>inor punishments, above de- 
scribed, have been substituted by others better adapted to the age 
of the students who attend the institution, namely, private reproof 
by the professor, or, in more aggravated cases, by the chairman ; 
report of the delinquent to his friends at home, dismissal for the 
residue of the current term, and denial of permission to matricu- 
late the ensuing session. The idea of the board of censors was 
also pretermitted in the actual administration. But the genius of 
the system remains, namely : to commit much to the sense of pro- 
priety in the student ; to strive to invoke moral influence^ as much 
as possible, in the place of power ; to exalt truth and uprightness 
as the supreme attributes of the man; to cultivate m,utual respect 
and love, or at least good-will, between the young men and their 
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instructors; and to employ stem authority only when the fore- 
going agencies have proved futile. 

No system of espionage is employed; no student is called upon 
to inform against himself or his fellows ; every statement which 
he makes to the authorities is assumed to be true, and, if it be 
not, the indignation of his fellow-students inflicts upon him a 
severer penalty than the Faculty could devise: the penalty of such 
universal contempt and abhorrence as makes it impossible for him 
to continue at the University, whilst it sends him away covered 
with lasting infamy. This penalty is so dreaded that a departure 
from the truth in a student's transactions with the college autho- 
rities seldom occurs. 

5. The Literary Societies, 

There are three Societies existing amongst the students: two 
for literary purposes only, namely, the Jefferson and Washington 
Societies; and the third, called The Students' Temperance Unions 
designed chiefly for the promotion of temperance, but incidentally 
very successfully adapted to literary improvement. 

The Jefferson Society considerably ante-dates the other two, 
having been founded in or about 1826. The Washington^ in 
point of age, comes next, having been instituted about 1831. The 
Studenti Temperance Union is the junior of all, in its present 
shape, although as a temperance association it has existed for 
more than thirty-five years. 

These Societies are capable of being used to great profit by 
such as are willing to take the pains, not merely nor chiefly to 
spout, but to think with precieion, with a mind unclouded by em- 
barrassment, and to express well considered thoughts and ma- 
tured knowledge in '^ words select and terse." And if they do not 
always accomplish excellent results, it must be imputed to the ill 
use made of them. 

6. Scholarships. 

It is only within a recent period that scholarships have existed 
in the University. The design in instituting them is to encourage 
sound and advanced learning by assisting the poor to attain to it, 
and by stimulating those to attempt it to whom such pecuniary 
aid is not indispensable and yet welcome. Such expedients have 
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been resorted to ever since the revival of learning in the twelfth 
century, and led to the establishment, throughout western Europe, 
of great institutions of education. The colleges in the English 
universities wei'e devised to this end, and were, indeed, simply en- 
dowed boarding-houses, with a provision for the " fellows " who 
were admitted to share their beneficence which, in process of time, 
by the enhancement in value of the lands bestowed upon them, 
has become, in modern times, extremely munificent. 

At present there are in the University four classes of scholar* 
ships, namely : (1), University scholarships; (2), Fi'ee scholarships; 
(3), Miller scholarships; and (4), Alumni scholarships. 

(1). Univeraiiy Scholarships are supplied by the University 
itself. They are eleven in number, and entitle the successful can- 
didates at a competitive examination to prosecute the studies of 
one session at the University without the payment of matricula- 
tion or tuition fees; and are open to new-comers from all the 
States at the beginning of each academic year, which at present 
is October Ist. 

Of these eleven scholarships five are in the Academic Depart- 
ment, and two severally in the Departments of Medicine, of Law, 
and of Engineering. The examination is uniform for all, and 
embraces Latin, Greek, Mathematics and English. In order to 
secure positive attainments, the right is reserved to reject any 
papers that do not reach the standard required for a distinction at 
the final examination in Junior Latin, Junior Greek, and Junior 
Mathematics, and do not show a competent acquaintance with the 
grammatical and rhetorical structure of the English language. 

(2). Free Scholarships, — The Board of- Visitors in 1882, founded 
three free scholarships^ to be, called respectively, the Corcoran 
Scholarship, the McCormick Scholarship, and the Vanderhilt 
Scholarship, in commemoration of three of the principal bene- 
factors of the University, the appointments to be made by them 
respectively, or if they decline, by the Faculty. Each scholarship 
admits the beneficiary to the University in all the departments, 
professional as well as academic, free from the payment of matric- 
ulation and tuition fees. 

(3). Miller Scholarships. — The Agricultural Department having 
been founded upon the liberal benefaction of Samuel Miller, three 
scholarships have been instituted in that Department, and named 
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from the founder, Miller Scholarships. The emolument belong- 
ing to each is $333,331^, and they are bestowed upon such as upon 
competitive examinations, appear to be the most worthy. 

(4). Alumni Scholarships, — These Scholarships are founded, 
some by the Society of Alumni, and some by individuals. The 
emolument attached to them is various, and the appointments to 
them rest with the persons who founded them, or with the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Society of Alumni. 

7. The Duration of the Session and of the Vacation. 

The session extends from the first day of October to the Wed- 
nesday before the fourth day of July, with no break or holiday 
during that period (Sundays of course excepted) save only one day 
at Christmas. There is no remission of college exercises even on 
Saturday, the school-boy^s immemorial weekly holiday. The num- 
ber of working days in the session is therefore about two hun- 
dred and thirty-two, which exceeds, it is believed, the number of 
working days in any collegiate institution in the world. 
- The Vacation is of about three months' duration, extending 
from the Wednesday before the 4th July to 1st October. 

III. The Services which the UNivERsrrY has Rendered to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and to the whole South. 

These services, in an educational aspect, are greater than one 
not acquainted with the state of things in Virginia, at least be- 
fore the University was founded, can readily conceive. Mr. Jef- 
ferson's contemporaneous portraiture discloses the sad state of de- 
cline into which the colleges and the schools had alike fallen. He 
urges the General Assembly to emulate the example of New 
York, and to rescue the State from " becoming the Barbary of the 
Union.^- "To that condition," says he, "it is fast sinking. We 
shall be in the hands of other States what our indigenous prede- 
cessors were when invaded by the science and arts of Europe. 
The mass of education in Virginia before the Revolution, placed 
her with the foremost of her sister colonies. What is her educa- 
tion now f Where is it ? The little we have we import like beg- 
gars, from other States ; or import their beggars to bestow on us 
their miserable crumbs." On another occasion he speaks with 
anguish, of "the paltry academies we now have," and mourn& 
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over the fact that of the students at Princeton one-half were Vir- 
ginianSj obliged to go abroad to obtain the most moderate educa- 
tion ; our colleges, for want of a high and advancing standard, such 
as the University afterwards furnished, having fallen into a state 
of well-nigh total inefficiency, with the lower schools lagging pro- 
portionally still farther behind. 

The opening of the University inaugurated a felicitous reform 
of these evils. The colleges and the schools soon caught the im- 
pulse. The course of instruction was enlarged, the methods of 
teaching were improved, schools of superior order were multi- 
plied. Every department of education, from the lowest to the 
highest, felt the glow of a new life, and ere many years had 
elapsed, the people of Virginia, instead of being the poor pen- 
sioners upon the neighboring States for the instruction of their 
youth, had become the dispensers of liberal education to the 
greater part of the South and West. Such is the sympathy be- 
tween the several grades of instruction. None can either deterio- 
rate or improve without aflfecting all. 

This happy change has not been temporary, nor limited to lo- 
calities. It has been steady, energetic, pervasive; and re-acting 
upon the University, has caused its teachings to be broader, deeper, 
and more perfect, so that great results having been already achieved, 
greater are yet to come. 

That it is not ascribing too much to this favorite nursling of 
Virginia's better days, to impute to it the organization of this 
great reform, and the principal share in perfecting it, is demon- 
strated by the fact that, with the exception of the State's Military 
Institute, the most prosperous and esteemed institutions of learn- 
ing amongst us have adopted more or less of the organization of 
the University, and of its methods of teaching, and have filled 
very many of their chairs with its alumrd. It is further proved 
by the number of schools of the first-class in point of merit which 
are conducted by its pupils; and also by the demand (far beyond 
the supply) for its graduates as teachers, not in Virginia alone, 
but every where in the South, and in much of the West. And 
lastly, it is proved by the fact that many colleges without the 
State, from Maryland to Texas, and some of the most prominent 
of the North, consciously or unconsciously, are conforming them- 
selves to the model of the University, and obtaining their professors 
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from its halls. Of the students of a single session, eleven have 
been invited to professorships, and the total number of its alumni 
occupying professor's chairs is known to approach, if not to ex- 
ceed, two hundred, besides a multitude of men, neither less able 
nor less distinguished, who are conducting private, but fifst-class, 
academies. 

Indeed, in all the pursuits of life with us the practical efliciency 
of University teaching is attested. In Medicine, Law, Divinity, 
Agriculture and Engineering, no less than in the business of Ed- 
ucation, its excellence is shown by its fruits. 

Nor are the advantages conferred by the University solely in- 
tellectual. It has achieved, and is yearly achieving, moral (ri- 
umpAsy which gladen the hearts of every good man. It has made 
known to the world what even now, outside of Virginia, is 
reckoned only a mythy that a place of high education may also be 
a place where to the largest attainments in accurate knowledge, it is 
possible and not unfrequent to add the profoundest appreciation, 
and the habitual practice of truth, uprightness and every manly 
virtue. 

IV. The Prospective Usefulness of the Universiiy. 

This topic has been to some extent anticipated, so that here a 
few observations relative to it will suffice. The future usefulness 
of an institution of learning is not always foreshadowed by its 
previous good fruits; but so long as any vestiges remain of the 
wise organization bestowed by its great founder, the University, 
by a lata of its nature^ must hold a conspicuous place amongst the 
highest institutions of the land ; that is, supposing the needful 
endowment to be continued to it. Its professors will be obliged, 
not only by a sense of duty, and a regard, each for his own repu- 
tation, but also by their pecuniary interests, to exert all the 
powers they may severally possess to enhance its fame and en- 
large its usefulness. And when a select body of men is thus 
placed under bonds, as it were, to be as learned, as diligent, as 
faithful, as prudent, as zealous as they are capable of being, not 
only from considerations of duty, but for the sake of great private 
interests of their own, human nature itself must be turned awry, 
if in the main every possible exertion were not made to impart to 
the instruction of the institution the highest efficiency. And 
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when every possible effort is persistently employed by such men 
as the professoi*s of the University ought to be^ and it may be pre- 
sumed for the most part will be, its great and continued usefulness 
cannot be deemed problematical, nor can it be doubted that its 
true and proper place on the educational plane lying above the 
colleges, will be gradually and yet surely reached. 

V. The Place of the UNrvEEsmr in the Educational System 
OF THE Commonwealth. 

The University was certainly designed by its founder to be at 
the head of the State system of education as a necessary part 
thereof. Mr. Jefferson held the Prussian idea, that the function 
of an University ought to be " to concentrate the intellectual raysy 
and to send back the intensified light over the land." In that 
country the most discriminating historians do not hesitate to as- 
cribe the resurrection of Prussia from the profound depths of hu- 
miliation into which it was plunged during the wars consequent 
upon the French revolution in 1790, to the resolute institution by 
her statesmen of a thorough education of her whole people^ by an 
all pervading common school system, which carried the spelling- 
book, the reader, and the multiplication table to every child, even 
in the humblest cot; by high schools and colleges for more ad- 
vanced instruction; and by Universities for acquisitions of th& 
highest and most comprehensive order. One of her sons, with 
patriotic pride and fervor, thus describes the result : " That maimed 
kingdom rose, and became on a sudden one of the leading powers 
in tlie greatest military struggle on record, calling for unheard-of 
national efforts, and that great system of education which rests^ 
like a high and long arch on the two buttresses, the common sc/tool 
and the university, seemed well, and proved eflScient in the hour 
of highest national need." 

Upon this point, of the unity, and yet of the due subordination,, 
of common school, academical and university instruction, the life- 
long opinions of Mr. Jefferson were clear and decisive. "We 
thought," says he, — that is, the Committee of Revisors in 1779, — 
"that on this subject a systematical plan of general education 
should be proposed, and I was requested to undertake it. I ac- 
cordingly prepared three bills for the revisal, proposing three dis- 
tinct grades of education, reaching all classes: Ist, Ele^nentary 
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schools for all, rich and poor ; 2d, Colleges for a middle degree of 
instruetion ; and 3d, An ultimate grade for teaching the sciences 
generally, in their highest degree^ This proposition, it will be 
remembered, he was bold enongh to present for adoption in the 
midst of the ravage of the war of the Revolution. And we find 
him urging it again, with unabated zeal, in 1816, immediately 
after the close of the then recent war with England. Even when 
<5ompelled by the adverse sentiment of his people to relinquish his 
comprehensive sc^heme, he still did not lose sight of the necessary 
<3onnection which subsists in nature, and ought to be kept up by 
law between the several grades of education. " I know their im- 
portance," says he, — that is, of primary schools, " Nobody can 
doubt my zeal for the general instruction of the people. Who 
first started that idea? I may surely say myself. Turn to the 
bill in the revised code which I drew more than forty years ago, 
and before which the idea of a plan for the education of the 
people generally had never been suggested in this State. There 
you will see developed the first rudiments of the whole system of 
general education we are now urging and acting on ; and it is well 
known to those with whom I have acted on this subject that I 
have never proposed a sacrifice of the primary to the ultimate 
grade of instraction. Let us keep our eye steadily on the whole 
system y 

And so it must ever be. Primary education neglected and un- 
provided for by public authority saps the foundations of the 
university. An university neglected, or penuriously sustained, 
lowers the standard and blights and dwarfs the eflSciency of all 
grades below it. They are parts of 07ie whole^ and neither can 
flourish to its fullest extent save in conjunction with the other. 

VI. The Local Arrangement and Equipment of the UNivERsrrY. 

According to its original design, the University buildings were 
disposed in four parallel ranges, which, it seems, it was contem- 
plated should be extended indefinitely in both directions, as oc- 
casion might require, although the configuration of the ground 
seems hardly adapted to such a scheme. Their present length is 
about six hundred feet each. 

The eastern and western ranges look respectively towards the 
east and west, and front upon a broad street^ which makes the 
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circuit of the University. They consist of one-story dormitories 
for students, with an arcade running along the front, of some 
twelve feet in width, the outer wall of which consists of a series 
of arches, exhibiting not an unpleasing effect, reminding one of 
the cloisters of a monastery. This long range of low structures is 
broken by wide alleys, giving access to the two interior ranges, 
and is relieved further by dwellings, which rear their roofs some- 
what higher than the dormitories, and were originally meant to 
serve as hotels or boarding-houses for the accommodation of the 
students, to which use two of them, much enlarged, are still ap- 
plied, whilst one is the residence of a professor, another of the 
Proctor, and two others are Society Halls. 

The two interior ranges front upon a grassy lawn, shaded by 
trees, and about two hundred feet wide. They also consist of one- 
story dormitories for students, broken by the above-mentioned 
alleys communicating with the east and west ranges respectively, 
and agreeably relieved by five houses in each range, the dwellings 
of as many professors, the fronts of which display considerable 
regard to architectural effect. In the front of the dormitories and 
of the professors' houses, is a continuous colonnade of about twelve 
feet in width, taking the place of the arcade upon the east and 
west ranges, the arches being substituted by handsome columns, 
which support a roof, nearly flat, over the paved walk below, the 
whole surmounted by an iron balustrade, and affording a com- 
munication in the upper story between the professors' houses on 
each side. 

At the northeastern extremity of the two lawn-ranges stands 
the Rotunda^ a structure modelled nearly after the Pantheon at 
Kome, about seventy feet in diameter, and about the same in 
height to the bottom of the dome, which rises about twenty feet 
above the body of the building. It is adorned with a very strik- 
ing and classical marble portico in front, reached by stone steps, 
extending the whole width of the portico ; and contains on the 
ground and second floors four handsome, elliptically shaped lecture- 
rooms, and on the third floor a circular library-room, covering the 
whole area of the building, with two galleries between tlie floor 
and the dome, extending quite around the capacious circle, and 
supported by graceful Corinthian columns. Accommodation is 
thus afforded for about forty-two thousand volumes, which is the 
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present extent of the library. So that in the course of a few years, 
slowly as, with the slender revenues of the University, the books 
increase, it will be necessary to make some additional provisions 
for their safe-keeping and accessibility. 

This library-hall, itseM a remarkably handsome apartment, is 
graced by a statue in marble of Mr. JeflTerson, executed by Gait, 
the Virginia artist. It was the gift of the General Assembly, and 
represents the great statesman in a costume modelled after that which 
he was accustomed to wear, the needful flowing drapery being sup- 
plied by a cloak flung over the shoulders. The pedestal bears the 
following inscription, which, it wiU be observed, is that prepared 
by himself for his tomb: 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

author op 

The DboiiABation of Amebioan Independence; 

Op the Statute op Vibginia por 

Beligious Freedom ; 

AND 

Fatheb op the Univebsity op Vibginia. 

Born 

April 2d, 1743, O. S. ; 

Died 

JuiiT 4, 1826. 

The columns of the hall also are adorned by a number of por- 
traits, among which are those of General Robert E. Lee, and of 
Mr. W, W. Corcoran, one of the chief benefactors of the institu- 
tion. 

The buildings thus far described constitute all belonging to the 
University at the beginning. But as soon as the Medical School 
became the Medical Department^ it was indispensable to provide 
therefor additional lecture-rooms, an anatomical theatre, and a dis- 
secting hall, which were accordingly erected opposite the north- 
western extremity of the west range. 

The need of still additional lecture-room accommodation led, in 
1851-'53, to the erection of a building in rear of the Rotunda, and 
connected with it by a porch, corresponding in architectural de- 
sign with that in front, and terminating towards the north-east, in 
a like porch. This building is about one hundred feet long by 
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fifty-four wide, and the connecting and terminal porches of about 
thirty feet each, make the whole additional structure extend some 
one hundred and sixty feet towards the north-east. The ground 
and second floors of this building, and also the fourth floor, an at- 
tic, are occupied by lecture-rooms, and rooms for the safe keeping 
of the costly apparatus belonging to the School of Natural Philos- 
ophy ; the third floor, corresponding with the second in the 
Rotunda, and immediately connected therewith, is taken up with 
the extensive public hall, used upon commencement and other 
similar occasions, capable of seating, upon the floor and in the 
galleries, about twelve hundred persons. 

In this hall, occupying the greater part of one extremity of it, 
is a copy, made by Baize, of Raphael's famous painting of " The 
School of Athens," which it may be hoped will be the germ of an 
Art-Gallery at some future day. 

In 1854:-'5 a comfortable house was erected by general subscrip- 
tion for the residence of the Chaplain, and a short time afterwards, 
in 1855-'56, also by general subscription, a hall for the use of the 
Temperance Association, which has for many years existed amongst 
the students of the University. 

In 1859 the number of students resorting to the University had 
so much increased (being upwards of six hundred), as to make 
additional accommodation needful, and accordingly a row of six 
buildings, containing in all about fifty rooms, was constructed to 
the south-west of the University, distant from it about two hun- 
dred yards, arranged in the arc of a circle, which having been 
built largely from the proceeds of a tract of land devised to the 
University by the will of Martin Dawson, Esq., received the de- 
signation of *• Dawson's Row." 

At the close of the civil war, in 1865, the situation of the Uni- 
versity seemed well nigh hopeless. Its buildings required exten- 
sive repairs, its apparatus needed to be refitted, and its revenues 
were virtually annihilated. The institution was much endeared, 
however, to the General Assembly and to the people of Virginia, 
and as a place of liberal and thorough education enjoyed the entire 
confidence of the South and of a great part of the West ; and the 
Faculty and Visitors, addressing themselves energetically and 
hopefully to the work of rehabilitation, with the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the Legislature, experienced a success so gratifying as to 
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warrant an enlargement of the corps of professors, and a conse- 
quent addition to the buildings. Thus a small house, once occu- 
pied by President Monroe, on what from that circumstance has 
been denominated " Monroe Hill," at the extreme north-western 
limit of " Dawson's Row," was enlarged and otherwise fitted up 
so as to make a comfortable dwelling for a professor, whilst a new 
and handsome residence for another was erected in extension of 
the same line, and west of West-range, together with a chemical 
laboratory, said to be one of the best and best appointed in the 
United States. 

In l876-'6, by the munificence of Lewis Brooks, Esq., a vener- 
able and honored citizen of Rochester, New York, supplemented, 
after his decease, by the liberality of his brother and heir, of Prof. 
William B. Rogers, and others, a Museum of Natural History was 
erected and equipped in the completest manner, so as to afford un- 
surpassed facilities for illustrating the principles taught by the 
sciences of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology. The col- 
lections are large, and have been selected solely with a view to be 
aids in teaching. This building, which is of a style of architecture 
entirely variant from the previous structures of the University, is 
much admired. It is placed just at the entrance to the institution, 
and has its interior adorned with heads executed in stone of va- 
rious animals, and with the names, also in stone, of the great 
naturalists of the world, in all ages, including, o?i the ftont, Aris- 
totle, LinnsBUs, and Cuvier ; on the reavy Pliny, Werner, and Hum- 
boldt ; on the north or right side, Hall, Gray, Audubon, Agassiz, 
Dana, and Rogers ; and on the sotith or left side, Lyell, De Can- 
dolle, Owen, Darwin, St. Hilaire, and Huxley. 

In 1880-'81, in response to the generous invitation of Leander 
J. McCormick, Esq., of Chicago, as already mentioned in this me- 
moir, who proposed to contribute to the purpose the Refracting 
Telescope complete, estimated at $50,000, the enterprise of estab- 
lishing an Astronomical Observatory in connection with the Uni- 
versity was set on foot, and by the singular liberality, as before 
stated, of Mr. William H. Yanderbilt, of New York City, and an 
additional most liberal gift from Mr. L. J. McCormick, and by the 
contributions of many other friends of learning, not only was an 
endowment fund created to maintain a professor of astronomy, 
with his assistants, and to defray contingent expenses, but also to 
3 
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erect the Observatory building, and to put the telescope and other 
needful appliances in position, the University itself providing suit- 
able accommodations for the professor and his assistants in im- 
mediate proximity to the Observatory. 

These buildings which are substantial and elegant, are situated 
on "Observatory-Mountain," or as it is more recently styled, 
^^Mount Jefferson^^^ about a mile South-west of the University, on 
a spot selected for such a structure by Mr. Jefferson himself, and 
where indeed he caused to be erected a small building for the 
purpose of an observatory, but which was never used nor even 
completed, and in 1869 was pulled down, and the material com- 
posing it applied to other purposes. 

The telescope has just now been mounted, and observations of 
the heavenly bodies will have been begun systematically before 
these pages will reach the public eye. 

This description of the equipment of the Univereity for its 
great work would b>e by no means complete without reference to the 
Experimental Farm^ which occupies a considerable portion of the 
open arable land within the University domain. It affords to the 
students of agriculture opportunities for observing, in connection 
with the scientific exposition of the principles of the subject, most 
of its practical processes, conducted in the most careful and ap- 
proved manner, under the supervision of the professor of agricul- 
ture, by a skilled practical farmer; and also of noting the stimo- 
ture, character and working of the best agricultural implements 
and appliances, and of following the progress and methods of the 
experiments always going on under tlie same intelligent and skilled 
direction. 

Summing up the various equipments which have been mentioned 
under this head, they may be enumerated as follows: 

(1). Provision of dwellings and necessary grounds for professors; 

(2). Abundant provision of lecture-rooms; 

(3). SuflBciency of lodgings and boarding houses for students; 

(4). Costly and continually enlarging apparatus for the school 
of Natural Philosophy ; 

(5). Costly and remarkably complete Anatomical illustrations; 

(6). A Laboratory-building containing a well equipped Chemical 
Laboratory, capable of accommodating some seventy students in 
Chemical Analysis, a very complete chemical apparatus for general 
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Chemistry, a commodious Lecture-Hall, and a Museum of Indus- 
trial Chemistry, the valuable illustrative collections in which are 
hardly equalled in this country, and are said not to be surpassed 
in Europe ; 

(7). The ^^ Lewis Brooks Museum^'' of Natural History and 
Geology, with singularly extensive and complete illustrative collec- 
tions, costing in the aggregate, including the building, no less a 
sum than $86,000 ; 

(8). The ^^Leander McCormick Obsei^vatory^^ on Mount Jeffer- 
son, about a mile from the University, but still within its domain, 
which is fully equipped for its work, with the great Refracting 
Telescope, the greatest, with one or two exceptions, in the world, 
and with other suitable instruments and appliances; and lastly, 

(9). The ^^ Experimental Farm^^ under the direction of the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, affording to the students of that school, 
ample illustrations of all manner of farming operations, and of the 
best agencies and implements for conducting them. 

VII. The Permanent and Fixed Endowments of the IlNivERsrrr, 
Together with the Gifts made to it from time to time, and 
constftuting no part of the fixed endowment, and its an- 
NUAL Income. 

(1). GiftAs made to the University from time to time, and constitu- 
tvig no part of its fixed and permanent Endouoment. 

1. In 1818. — A gift, by general contribution, to '* Central 

College," the germ of the University, of about, $40,000 

2. In 1826.— A gift of his library, by the will of Mr. 

Jefferson, which the condition of his estate 
rendered abortive. 

3. In 1826. — A gift of books by Mr. Bernard Carter, 

of Maryland, estimated at say, . . . . 100 

4. In 1831. — A gift of books and prints by Mr. Chris- 

tian Bohn, of Richmond, a brother of the well- 
known London publisher, estimated at say, . 500 
6. In 1835. — A gift of land by the will of Mr. Martin 

Dawson, realizing when sold, about, • . . 14,000 

Forward, $54,600 
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Forward, $54,600 

6. In 1836. — A gift by the will of Mr. Madison, ex- 

President of the United States, of a part of his 
library, estimated at 1,000 

7. In 1855-'6. — Gifts, by general contribution, to erect 

a parsonage for the residence of the Chaplain, 

about 2,500 

8. In 1855-'6. — Gifts, by general contribution, to erect 

a Temperance Hally about .... 4,000 

9. In 1856. — Gifts, by general contribution, to procure 

a copy, by Baize, of Raphael's painting of " The 

School of Athens," about .... 4,000 



Total of gifts prior to the late civil war^ $66,100 

10. In 1869-'81.— Gifts to Library, and Museum of In 

dnstrial Chemistry, estimated at more than . 10,000 

11. In 1869-'81.— Gifts to Library by Mr. A. A. Low, 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., $1,000 ; by Mr.Eobt. Gordon 
of New York city, $500 ; by Mr. W. M. Meigs 
of Philadelphia, $100, 1,600 

12. In 1869-71.— Gift of "Thompson Brown Alumni 

Scholarship." — Appointment by donor's repre 
sentative, 2,000 

13. In 1870-'76.— Gifts by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of 

Washington city, to the Chemical Department 

and to the University Library, .... 6,000 

14. In 1875-'6.— A gift by Mr. Lewis Brooks, of Ko- 

chester, N. Y., for the erection and equipment of 

a Museum of Natural History and Geology, . 68,000 

16. In 1876-'7. — Gifts, for the completion of the same 
purpose, by Mr. Brooks' brother and heir, 
$4,000 ; by Prof. Wm. B. Kogers, of Boston, for- 
merly professor of this University, $1,000 ; and 
by ^/w7/?wi of the University, $1,000, . . 6,000 

16. In;i881-.'2.— Gifts by Mr. Leander J. McCormick, a 
native^ of Rockbridge county, and a citizen of 
Chicago, of a Eefracting Telescope, estimated at 

Forward, .... $159,700 
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Forward, .... $159,700 
$50,000 ; and of the cost of the Observatory build- 
ing, say $18,000, 68,000 

17. In 1883.— A gift by the late Mr. Isaac Carey, of 

Riehmond, to found scholarships for the benefit of 

poor and deserving young men, , . . . 7,000 

18. In 1884. — Gifts, by general contribution, to erect a 

chapel ($5,000 supplied by the extraordinary lib- 
erality of a lady connected with the University), 15,000 

19. In 1884.— A gift, by the will of the late Arthur W. 

Austin, deceased, a liberal-minded citizen of Ded- 
ham, Mass., in remainder^ after certain life-inter- 
ests, of about 470,000 



$719,700 
Grand total of gifts, $719,700, of which $653,600 have been 

given since the termination of the civil war, — indeed, since 1869. 

And as the $470,000 given by Mr. Austin will not be available 

for a number of years, it is not reckoned amongst the fixed endow- 

ments yielding income. 

2. Permanent and Fixed Endowments : 

The permanent and fixed endowments, whence the University 

derives & present revenue j are as follows: 

1. In 1836. — By the will of ex-President Madison, a 

legacy of $1,500, the annual income to be applied 

to the Library ; income, $90, .... $1,500 

2. In 1859.— Price of land leased to J. L. Maury, $1,100; 

income, $66, 1,100 

3. In 1869.— Gift by the late Mr. Samuel Miller, of 

Campbell county, of $100,000 to endow a depart- 
ment of Scientific and Practical Agriculture ; in- 
come, $6,000, 100,000 

4. In 1876.— Gift by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washing- 

ton city, of $50,000 to endow the existing schools 
of Moral Philosophy, and of History and Litera- 
ture; income, $3,000, 50,000 

5. In 1878.— Gift by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washing- 

ton, to endow a new chair of Natural History and 
Geology; income, $3,000, 50,000 
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6. In 1878-'81.— Gifts amounting to §75,000, by sundry 

liberal friends of the University, to endow the 
Directorship of the Observatory, &c.; income, 
$4,780, 75,000 

7. In 1883.— Gift by the will of Mr. Douglas H. Gor- 

don, of Baltimore, of $5,000, in aid of the Library ; 
income, $300, 5,000 

Aggregate of permanent fund, principal, . $282,600 

Income is ... . $17,236 

Of the foregoing sum of $2S2^Q00 perma7ient and fixed fundSj 
about $2,600 had accrued before the civil war. The residue of 
$280,000 has been contributed since 1869. And if to this very 
large sum be added the $653,600 mentioned under the preceding 
head, it appears that since 1869 the University has received gifts 
and contributions amounting to $931,100 ! Thus wonderfully re- 
alizing, even in a period of general depression, the anticipation of 
Mr. Jefferson that for the promotion of the higher education of 
the people, private munificence would ere long richly supplement 
and eclipse the contributions of the State. 

3. The Annual Income of the University : 

The in?iual income of the University arises from sundry sources, 
some of which are variable, depending on the number of students. 
It is indeed no small hindrance to its growth and prosperity that 
so large a proportion of its annual receipts is derived from stu- 
dents, and imposes unavoidably a considerable tax on them, in- 
stead of coming from fixed investments. Some of the wealthier 
institutions of the country are enabled to admit pupils at lower 
rates of expense for tuition and other charges, and thus secure the 
advantage of numbers, although they may be possessed of no more 
educational merit. It may be hoped that ere very long the mu- 
nificence of friends of learning will contribute such additional 
endowments as will make it possible for the University to lower 
its present necessary charges. 

The revenues of the institution may be stated thus : 
The annuity derived from the treasury of the Common- 
wealth, subject to the condition of admitting " white 
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students of the State of Virginia, over the age of six- 
teen years," without charge for tuition in the academic 

department, $40,000 

Matriculation and Library Fees ($20 each student), sup- 
posing the nw7/tier rj/*«^arftfnte to Se 300, . . . 6,000 
Infirmary fees ($7 each student), defraying medical at- 
tendance and nursing in the Infirmary, . . . 2,100 
Fees of scliools, say 300 students, . . 17,000 

Diploma fees, 1,600 

Eents, Hotels, $550 

Dormitories, occupied by students, . . 4,578 

5,128 

Fines and contingent receipts, . . . 110 

Income from fixed and permanent investments : 

State bonds, belonging to University, . $6,156 

Observatory bonds, 4,780 

Miller Fund, 6,000 

Douglas Gordon fund, .... 300 

17,236 

Total annual income on the basis of 300 students, $89,174 

VIII. The Necessary Expenses of a Student for a Term of 

Nine Months. 

The estimate of expenses must exclude text-books, clothing and 
pocket-money, because the last two items depend upon the dispo- 
sition and will of the student, and must be regulated from home, 
and must besides be incurred whether the student be at college or 
elsewhere ; and the cost of text-books is too various in the several 
schools to make a statement practically useful. 

It will serve to give clearness to the account to distribute the 
expenditures under the heads of, (1), General charges; (2), Board; 
(3), Tuition fees; and (4), Diploma fees; and 

(1). Genei^al Charges, 

Matriculation and Library fee, ... $20 00 

Room Rent, 15 00 

Infirmary fee, 700 

Contingent deposit, 10 00 

The first charge entitles the student to all the general privileges 
of the University, and to the free use of the library, subject to the 
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established regulations therefor. The second is the usual cost of 
a room, supposing two students to lodge together. The third 
entitles the student, if he should be sick, to medical attendance 
and nursing in the extremely comfortable and well ordered In- 
firmary of the institution. And these expenses are incurred by 
all students, except those who live at their hornes, as to whom the 
charges for room rent and infirmary fee are not made. The con- 
tingent deposit of $10 is liable to assessment for violation of library 
rules, or damage to property, etc., and any surplus of it that may 
remain is credited in final settlement. 

(2). Board, 

There are two large Boarding Houses within the precincts of the 
University, at. which the cost of board, furniture of room and 
servant's attendance is $16 a month. There are also two Board- 
ing Clubs within the precincts, at which the cost of board, furniture 
of room and servant's attendance is, to each member, about $12 a 
month. Besides these, there are several licensed boarding houses 
in the immediate neighborhood, at which the charges are from 
$15 to $18 a month. I'uel and lights cost about $14 a session, 
and washing about the same. 

(3). Tuition. 

Virginia students pay no tuition fee in any of the Academical 
Schools (excepting for the course in Practical Physics and in 
Analytical Chemistry), nor in the school of Agriculture, Zoology 
and Botany. 

Students who pay tuition are charged at the rates following: 

Each Academical School, $25 00 

N. B. — As the Academical student is, in general, required to take 
at least three schools^ his total fee is nsually not less than $75, 
which entitles him to attend any or all classes of those schools. 
For certain classes, those who attend them only in one school, 
pay at redaced rates ; and for two special courses, higher charges 
are made. Thus, 

For Class in Anglo-Saxon the charge is . . . $15 00 

15 00 
15 00 
15 00 
20 00 
25 00 



Botany, 

Agricultural Chemistry, . 
Medical Jurisprudence, . 
Physiology, .... 
Constitutional and International Law, 
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For Course in Practical Physics (with $10 additional 

for outfit), 50 00 

For Course in Analytical Chemistry : 

First Class, . . (with material additional, $10), 50 00 

Second Class, . " " " $25, 100 00 

Third Class, . " '' " $5, 15 00 

Practical Pharmacy, " " " $5, 15 00 

N. B. — ^Each stadent in the coarse of Analytical Chemistry 
(excepting those in Practical Pharmacy), most supply himself also 
with apparatus, costing about $15. 

For School of Applied Mathematics, . . . . 50 00 

" " Agriculture, Zoology and Botany, . 25 00 

" Department of Medicine, 110 00 

80 00 



Law, 



(4). Diplomas. 

For a certificate of Distmctioii no charge is made. In other 
cases the charges are as follows : 

For Certificate of Proficiency^ $2 50 

'* Diploma of Gradiuition in a School, . . . 5 00 

« Medical Diploma, (M. D.) 15 00 

" Law Diploma, (B. L.) 15 00 

No charge is made for a diploma conveying a title in the Aca- 
demical, Engineering or Agricultural Departments, the pre-requi- 
site Certificates of Proficiency and Diplomas of Graduation having 
been paid for. 

A student on entering the Medical or Law Department is re- 
quired to deposit $15, any other Department, $10, for Diplomas. 
But any portion or all of this deposit not absorbed by the Diplomas 
which he actually obtains is credited to him in final settlement. 
And no student is informed of the result of his examination for 
a Certificate of Proficiency or a Diploma until he has deposited 
enough to meet the charges. 

Summary of Expenses. 
The total necessary expenses for a session of nine months of a 
student in the several Departments, exclusive of text-books, cloth- 
ing and pocket-money, may be summed up, upon the foregoing 
basis, as follows : 
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In the Academic Department. 
Uniform Charges. 
Matriculation and Library Fee, . . . $20 00 

Room-rent, 16 00 

Infirmary Fee, 7 00 

Contingent Deposit, 10 00 

Board, including diet, furniture of room, and at- 
tendance, $12 to $18 per month, say, . 144 00 

Fuel and Lights, say, 14 00 

Washing, say, 14 00 

$224 00 

'Tuition [supposing the student not to he from 

Virginia], $75 00 

Deposit for Diploma, 10 00 

85 00 

V^ If the Btndent is "of Virginia," he pays no tuition fee. 

$309 00 

In the Medical Depaetment. 
Uniform charges as above, .... 224 00 

Tuition, $110 00 

Deposit for Diploma, 15 00 125 00 

$349 00 
In the Law Depaetment. 
Uniform charges as above, .... 224 00 

Tuition, 80 00 

Deposit for Diploma, 15 00 95 00 

$319 00 

In the Engineering Depaetment. 

{Civil Engineer.) 

Uniform charges as above, . • . . . 224 00 

Tuition (if " of Virginia," the fee is $50), . $100 00 

Deposit for Diploma, 10 00 110 00 

$334 00 
Mining Engineer. 
Uniform charges as above, .... $224 00 

Tuition, $125 00 

Deposit for Diploma, 10 00 135 00 

$359 00 
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In the Agricultural Department. 
TTniform charges as above, . . . . 224 00 

Tuition, $75 00 

Deposit for Diploma, 10 00 85 00 

$309 00 
•Of these expenses there must be deposited with 

the Proctor on admission : 
By Academic Students (if Virginians, $125), not 

Virginians, $200 00 

By Engineering Students, say, . . . 249 00 

By Medical Students, say, .... 239 00 

By Agricultural Students, say, ... 200 00 

By Law Students, say, .... 209 00 

The residue of the charges are payable in equal instalments, 1st 
January, and 1st April. 



To this sketch of the University of Virginia, it is not unfitting 
to append the names of the Rectors, who, from the beginning, 
have presided over the successive Boards of Visitors. They are 
as follows: 

Hectors. 

Term of Service. 
Begran. Ended. 

Thomas Jefferson, . . . . . 1819 1826 

James Madison, 1826 1834 

Joseph C. Cabell, 
Chapman Johnson, 
Joseph C. Cabell, 
Andrew Stevenson, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 
Thomas L. Preston, 
Alexander Rives, 
B. Johnson Barbour, . 
R. G. H. Kean, . 
A. H. H. Stuart, . 
W. M. Elliott, 
W. Roane Ruffin, 



1834 


1836 


1836 


1845 


1845 


1856 


1856 


1867 


1857 


1864 


1864 


1865 


1865 


1866 


1S66 


1872 


1872 


1875 


1875 


1882 


1882 


1884 


1884 
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PREFACE. 



To the Honorable and Reverend^ 

The Trustees of Boston University^: 

Within the last twelvemonth our Corporation has 
completed its twentieth year. In the life of any mod- 
ern institution of learning two decades constitute a 
considerable period. They are the more significant 
and instructive when, as in the present case, they 
include the years of organization and the beginning 
of scholastic work. It seems fitting, then, that advan- 
tage be taken of this twentieth anniversary to pro- 
vide the constituents and friends of the University 
with a brief outline of its origin and history. Even 
to the Corporation itself such an outline can hardly 
fail to be of service, for of its present membership but 
one in five were members of the Board upon its first 
organization. Of the teaching staff, a still smaller per- 
centage have had personal knowledge of the plans 
and progress of the institution from the beginning. 
Friendly inquiries touching these matters are con- 
tinually coming from educators, students, editor?, and 
intending patrons in various parts of the world, and 
in meeting these, it is hoped that the following state- 
ment of facts, though far from complete, may prove a 
welcome aid. So far as the document is specifically 
an annual report, it relates to the last scholastic year, 
— the one extending from Sept. 20, 1888, to Sept. 
19, 1889. 
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THE PLANNING OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The charter of Boston University was approved by 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, Hon. William 
Claflin, LL. D., May 26, 1869. It was accepted by 
the original corporators, Isaac Rich, Lee Claflin, 
Jacob Sleeper, and their associates, on the twenty- 
second of July of the same year. 

The name and location of the new institution, as 
has elsewhere been said, predetermined in important 
respects its character. Established in the heart of the 
metropolis, with one-third of the population of New 
England within easy reach of its halls, it could meet 
the just expectations of the public only by becoming 
a metropolitan university of the most advanced and 
comprehensive type. Fortunately, its far-seeing and 
public-spirited founders were even more desirous than 
the public, that the great opportunity should not be 
lost. Accordingly, after a careful study of all existing 
types of university organization, and an equally seri- 
ous study of the local and historic conditions, they 
adopted a plan differing in important respects from 
any before exemplified in New England, or even in 
Christendom. A few simple diagrams will, perhaps, 
facilitate an understanding of its peculiarities. 
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Fig. a. 

Figure A may represent a typical German univer- 
sity. The four equal divisions produced by the four 
perpendicular lines represent the four co-ordinate 
faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy. 
The last covers all university instruction not included 
in the other three. The divisions produced by the 
horizontal lines, and numbered 1, 2, 3, represent suc- 
cessive years of study on the part of the student in 
one or another, or in more than one, of the differ- 
ent departments. In this type of university there is 
no place for any thing of the grade of an American 
undergraduate college, this latter institution corre- 
sponding in a general way to the last four years of 
the German Gymnasium, in which students are pre- 
pared for the German University. 
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Fig. B. 
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Figure B represents the typical English university, 
as exhibited in the Oxford and Cambridge groups of 
colleges, especially as they existed before the reforms 
of the present generation. Here the divisions pro- 
duced by the perpendicular lines represent distinct 
colleges of liberal arts, of which each of the universi- 
ties named has more than a score. The year-divisions 
are here four, corresponding to the four years* curricu- 
lum of the American college ; although, owing to the 
character of the fitting schools and colleges, and the 
meagreness of the university course in respect to 
the modern languages and natural science, the Eng- 
lish University does not, as a rule, insist on more than 
three years* residence before admission to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. In this type of university the 
professional faculties have always been weak and 
ineffective, and at times they have become almost 
entirely atrophied. Even the higher non-professional 
studies, the comparative and philosophic disciplines 
appropriate to post-collegiate instruction, have often 
languished or been lacking altogether.^ 

To the organizers of Boston University it seemed 
clear that a combination of these two types, the Ger- 
man and the English, would give a new one quite 
superior to either, and oi>e well protected against the 
evils from which even the best American universities 
were evidently suffering. This new type may bdrepre- 
sented by Figure C. 

* See Sir William Hamilton's Essays on the English Universities. 
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Fig. C. 

In this scheme there would be room in the lower or 
undergraduate range of work, to establish any number 
of colleges of liberal and other arts, all — as at Oxford or 
Cambridge — under the general charter and government 
of the University. This form of organization would 
also anticipate and guard against the evils which are 
inevitable whenever a university allows itself but a sin- 
gle undergraduate college of arts, and this becomes so 
overgrown that its professors cannot know their stu- 
dents and the students cannot know each other. At 
the same time, such an organization would allow the 
University to affiliate or to found colleges of reasona- 
ble size in places at some distance from its own head- 
quarters and thus unify wisely distributed educational 
forces. Furthermore, it would enable it without friction, 
and with a positive gain in collegiate esprit de corps to 
present in distinct colleges, appropriately diversified 
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courses of training, among which, the student could 
choose according to his individual plans of life. Along- 
side the ordinary liberal arts colleges others could 
be organized to furnish the training appropriate to the 
fully educated musician, the artist, engineer, agricult- 
urist, etc. Thus, the new University believed it possible 
by a simple differentiation of its undergraduate work in- 
to distinct colleges, first, to guard against those evils of 
overgrowth to which allusion has just been made ; sec- 
ond, to distribute collegiate advantages over a wider 
area without loss of that union in which is strength ; 
third, to unify by affiliation already existing institutions 
of collegiate grade, at the same time strengthening them 
by incorporation into a metropolitan university organ- 
ization ; and, fourth, to give to students of differing 
vocational prospects and purposes, a better combination 
of liberal and technical training for their various voca- 
tions, than could possibly be afforded either by one col- 
lege of unlimited size, or by technological schools in- 
dependent of university associations and influences.^ 

With respect to the postgraduate departments, the 
original statutes of organization provided that there 
should be at least four such : first of all, the three 
professional schools of theology, law, and medicine, and 
next to these and partly including them, the so-named 
School of All Sciences. This by the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the total University organization crowns and 
unifies the entire structure ; crowns it, because the stu- 
dent reaches this School by passing up through one of 
the collegiate departments below ; unifies it, because its 



* Sec Bos/on University Year Boo^fVo]., I. p. 21. Also, Four tffn//i Annua/ 
Report, pp. 7-11. 
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Faculty consists of the University Senate, that is to 
say, of all the regular Professors of all the Colleges and 
Schools of the entire University. Its intended ultimate 
comprehensiveness is well indicated by its comprehen- 
sive name. 

Another unique feature here deserves attention. As 
according to the organic law and sequence of the de- 
partments the Colleges conduct to the Schools, so both 
conduct to that yet larger and more inclusive depart- 
ment known as The Convocation. In few things did 
Boston University more radically depart from general 
American tradition than in its conception of graduation. 
The following extract from the Fourth Annual Report 
explains the conception adopted : 

In most, if not all American universities, graduation terminates the 
membership of the student. Commencement day sunders not only the 
bond that binds him in daily association to his class, but also that which 
unites him to the institution itself. A triennial or quinquennial catalogue, 
may thenceforward, as a matter of history, show that he was once a 
member, and that he is living or dead ; but it is only a matter of history. 
In the universities of Germany, where graduation is a matter of little ac- 
count, and is sought by exceedingly few, the laws of the institution gener- 
ally fix a limit, for example, five years from the time of matriculation, 
when by force of the regulation the membership of the student expires. 

Entirely different is the theory of membership adopted in this Univer- 
sity. Here real membership is to begin, when in the other case it ceases. 
Before taking his first degree the student is, in an important sense, a pro- 
bationer. He can reach a permanent life-membership only by gaining at 
least one degree. If he can win his first degree, he is thereby promoted 
to membership in the University Convocation, where through life he is 
effectively related to the conduct and government of the institution. 
Under this plan, which more resembles that of the English universities 
than any other, graduation is not the excision of a student from the body 
academic, not the disinheriting of a son by a Mater no longer alma, not 
the expatriation of a citizen by a local literary republic, it is promotion, 
reception into fuller membership, a loading with new honors and re- 
sponsibilities. The superiority of the plan over the ordinary one, its 
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tendency to give to the University unity and strength, and commanding 
public influence, is obvious at a glance. 

Under the adopted plan of organization, then» the 
whole body of those who in any of the Colleges or 
Schools have been admitted to the status of 'graduates, 
have been admitted to life-membership in the Univer- 
sity. This is unlike the ordinary ** Alumni Association." 
Membership in the Convocation is not an optional 
matter with the individual, or dependent on the pay- 
ment of an annual fee. In another important respect 
the body differs from the alumni associations of ordi- 
nary colleges and universities, in that its presiding 
officer is by fundamental statute the President of the 
University. The Convocation is thus no after-thought, 
no subordinate appendage or annex to the University, 
— it is a most important, if not the most important 
vital constituent of the total organism. Its members, 
now numbering over two thousand, are already repre- 
sented in all the Faculties, in the Senate, in the 
Council, and in the supreme governing Corporation. 
In no other university in the world have graduates as 
such — without fee and without solicitation on their 
part — the privileges and honors that have been 
accorded them in this. 

It might be thought that a university comprehending 
so many departments, and especially departments of 
rank so different as these collegiate and post-collegiate 
ones, would be in danger of lacking that strong," vital 
unity which is neediful in a wide-spread organization. 
What are the constitutional safeguards against such a 
peril ? 

First, the Corporation. This is to all departments 
the custodian and administrator of all pecuniary means. 
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the source of all authority, the court of ultimate appeal. 

Second, the Council. In this, all departments are 
represented by their executive officers, and to it all 
ordinary questions of inter-departmental interest are to 
be referred. Subject to the approval of the Corpora- 
tion its decisions are of binding force. 

Third, the Senate, or Faculty of the School of All 
Sciences. In this, as already seen, all Faculties are 
represented by all their full professors. The integrat- 
ing force of this factor in the life of the University is 
already great, but in time, it will become of vastly 
higher moment. 

Fourth, the Convocation. Without the Convocation 
the processions constantly moving through the several 
Colleges and Schools would be divergent and divisive; 
with it, on the contrary, they are all convergent and 
unifying. However far apart the starting points of 
those who seek the various departments of the Uni- 
versity, however dissimilar the scholastic courses which 
they come to pursue, all — whether they realize it or 
not — are steadily moving towards a common goal, all 
are steadily qualifying themselves for life-membership 
in one and the same abiding association, the University 
Convocation. 

With four such all-controlling and all-centralizing 
forces as the above, it is evident that the unity of the 
University is abundantly protected. 

The inter-dependencies of the organization are also 
interesting and of vital importance. The individual 
undergraduate students find a higher unity in the 
class; the classes in the department; the department 
in its Faculty ; the Faculties in the Senate ; the Senate 
in the Council; the Council in the Corporation; the 
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Corporation in its President. In like manner the indi- 
vidual graduate students find a higher unity in their 
particular Convocation Chapter; the Convocation 
Chapters in the Convocation; the Convocation in its 
constitutionally elected officiary; its constitutionally 
elected officiary in the President of the University. 

Such in meager outline was the plan of organization 
adopted by the originators of Boston University. With 
such a differentiation and co-ordination of all desirable 
forms of undergraduate work, combined with the de- 
scribed diversification and interordination of profes- 
sional and other post-graduate instruction, and with 
the organic unification and utilization of all graduates 
in one life-long association, the University presented 
to the world a new type of university organization, 
structurally symmetrical and perfectly articulated at the 
start, yet capable of greater progress in comprehen- 
siveness with accompanying growth in unity than any 
that had ever before been seen. In view of this fact, 
it has been studied with great attention by all organ- 
izers of the more recent American universities, and 
even by the professional educators and scholastic 
administrators of the Old World. 

The Opening of the Professional Schools. 

The first of the Statutes of Organization contained 
the following provision : 

The departments of Boston University shall consist of two general 
classes : first, those which presuppose on the part of the student a pre- 
vious collegiate training ; and second, those which do not. The former 
shall be called Schools, the latter Colleges. 
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It was further determined that there should be four 
departments of the first class, and they were provided 
in the following order : 

The School of Theology, by adoption, in 1871. 

The School of Law, in 1872. 

The School of Medicine, by adoption, in 1873. 

The School of All Sciences, in 1874. 

At the date of the organization of the University 
each of its three original corporators, now called 
founders, was a corporation officer and influential 
patron of the Boston Theological Seminary. It was 
only natural that they should desire to see the Seminary 
transferred to the University and adopted as its School 
of Theology. Accordingly, the Trustees of the Semi- 
nary, after procuring the consent of the patronizing 
conferences and an enabling act from the Legislature, 
transferred and, upon certain accepted conditions, le- 
gally conveyed to the Trustees of the University the 
school maintained by them, together with all the 
property and trusts belonging thereto. This gave to 
the University, as its first department, the largest 
theological school in New England and one of the 
largest in the country. The property transferred 
amounted to a little less than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. Ninety-four students were in attendance at the 
time, and the former graduates of the Seminary, two 
hundred and thirty-five in number, were adopted as 
alumni of the University. In this way, while the Uni- 
versity itself dates back no further than 1869, its first 
department is in possession of a history which goes 
back to 1839. The department is also interesting as 
being the oldest theological seminary of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, and the first ever opened with- 
out discrimination to women as well as men.* 

Viewed with respect to the progress of theological 
education in America, several facts deserve mention 
in this place. It is not generally known that this 
School was the first in the country to make the historic, 
systematic, and philosophic study of the religions of all 
peoples and of all ages an integral and permanent part 
of the theological curriculum. It makes a like claim 
with respect to the systematic and comprehensive 
study of Christian Missions. It was the first to place in 
a *' Second Division " all students whose preliminary 
academic degrees were inferior to a solid Bachelor of 
Arts, or were lacking altogether, and to restrict the 
degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology to students 
successfully completing the full three years curriculum 
of the School in the ** First Division." Unlike many 
similar schools, it has never given its degree or even 
a certificate of graduation to any candidate who had 
not completed the regular three years' course in He- 
brew. It was the first to organize a Graduate Chapter 
with monthly and other meetings, with a printed organ 
for the publication of its transactions, and with a pro- 
jected method of promotion to the doctorate in sacred 
theology, on the basis of tested attainment and ability in 
some department of theological scholarship. Among 
its instructors have been, as public lecturers, the 

^ The real founder of the school, the Rev. John Dempster, S. T. D., was the 
son of a Scotchman who after receiving his education in the University of 
Edinburgh was sent by John Wesley as a missionary to the American colonies. 
Its history from 1839 till 1872 is given at some length in the Annual Report of 
the School of Theology of Boston University for the year 1871-72. Also, in A. 
W. Cummings' Early Schools of Methodism y New York, 1887. 
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most eminent representatives of different communions. 
In the emancipation of American theological instruc- 
tion from the narrowness of that traditional form in 
which It was, and to a great extent still is, limited to 
teachers representing a single denomination only, this 
School was one of the first and most effective pioneers. 
In this respect it led all the New England divinity 
schools, those at Cambridge, Andover and New Haven 
not excepted. 

The School of Law was opened in October, 1872. 
In first arranging for the new department the trustees 
invited the Honorable Edmund H. Bennett, LL. D.. 
to the Deanship, but owing to temporary ill health he 
could not accept. The choice then fell on the 
brilliant and learned George Stillman Hillard, and a 
fortunate one it was. Mr. Hillard was singularly 
favored alike in personal gifts and in his associations. 
Among his schoolmates there were many who after- 
wards achieved renown. Yet both in the Boston 
Latin School and in Harvard College, he easily carried 
away the highest honors. He had as a College class- 
mate Robert C. Winthrop, as a colleague in teaching 
George Bancroft, as a law-partner, Charles Sumner, 
as intimate and life-long friends and associates, George 
Ticknor, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, Edward 
Everett, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and all that galaxy of scholars, orators, and 
poets, which made the middle of this century a kind of 
golden age in American letters. In elegant scholar- 
ship, in appreciation of art, in oratorical finish, in 
brilliancy of conversational power, he was at least the 
peer of any one of this rare company. Of one of his 
orations, Mr. Sumner said : ** This production has 
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placed its author among the most prominent minds of 
the country." Mr. Pierce in his eulogy before the 
Suffolk Bar remarked : ** All things considered, Mr. 
Hillard was the best converser this community ever 
enjoyed." Longfellow said of him: ** He was 
absolutely unrivaled in fluency of speech, in beaut)' of 
diction, in suggestiveness of thought and as to his 
ix)wer of memory." The last great work of his life 
was his part in the organization and early administra- 
tion of the School of Law. During the two years that 
the school was under his wise care, it gained a position 
and character which ensured- ks remarkable subsequent 
growth. His personal interest in the individual 
students won for him an affectionate esteem as uni- 
versal as it was deserved. Meantime, his relations 
with the other members of the University Council and 
with the colleagues of his own Faculty were of the 
most cordial and delightful character. 

The professors and lecturers whom the Trustees 
secured for the school constituted a group of singular 
eminence and ability. Among them were the Honora- 
ble Henry W. Paine, Dr. Francis Wharton, Judge 
Benjamin R. Curtis, Judge Edmund H. Bennett, N. 
St. John Green, Esquire, Judge Benjamin F. Thomas, 
Judge Dwight Foster, Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, 
Hon. Edward L. Pierce. Judge Otis P. Lord, Melville 
M. Bigelow., Esquire, and Hon. William B. Lawrence. 

At the time of the chartering of Boston University 
the condition of the existing Schools of Law in this 
country, was far from creditable. The Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School probably enjoyed a higher reputa- 
tion than any of the others, yet, in it the entire 
instruction was given by three persons. Instead of 
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offering a fixed course graded throughout according 
to the rational sequence of subjects, the authorities 
admitted students at any time, and claimed that those 
who were beginning the study of the law, could enter 
upon branches suitable for them at the commencement 
of any term. The entire course covered but two 
abbreviated scholastic years. Moreover, as the Presi- 
dent has more than once officially stated, there was at 
that time in the Harvard Law School no examinations 
whatever ; students were admitted, promoted, and in 
the second year graduated, without ever being called 
on to pass a single test beyond that of duly paying the 
fees. In the other schools in different parts of the 
country, the instruction offered was inferior to that 
given in Cambridge and generally less in quantity. 
In many of them, attendance upon lectures six months 
and a prompt payment of fees secured the only honors 
they could give. 

The projectors of Boston University believed it time 
for an advance movement. At the outset therefore, 
they adopted statutes of organization providing for a 
course of instruction scientifically graded and extend- 
ing through three scholastic years. A few years later, 
this good example was followed at Cambridge, and at 
present two or three other American schools are ad- 
justed or are about to adjust themselves to it. The 
honor of pioneership in the introduction and mainte- 
nance of the three years* course and of the rational 
grading of the subjects included in it, belongs to 
Boston University. 

During the school year 1874-75, in consequence of 
Mr. Hillard*s failing health, Mr. St. John Green was 
made Acting Dean, but upon the death of the latter in 
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the Summer of 1876, Judge Edmund H. Bennett was 
again called to the Deanship, which position he has 
honorably and efficiently filled from that date to the 
present time. 

The School of Medicine was opened in the fall of 
1873. Between seventy and eighty students success- 
fully passed the entrance examinations, were matricu- 
lated and assigned according to their advancement, to 
various classes. A few months earlier, the Trustees of 
the New England Female Medical College — the oldest 
of its kind in existence — being embarrassed in their 
financial resources and convinced that the school pro- 
jected by the University could do for the medical edu- 
cation of women far more than the College, leased 
then- building to the University Trustees, and at length, 
with authority from the Legislature, united their school 
with the one just organizing. The result abundantly 
justified their course. Successive enlargements and 
improvements have been made in the buildings, the 
elegant new Homoeopathic Hospital has risen on land 
adjoining, instruction in scope and variety quite supe- 
rior to that of the preceding institution has been offered 
and maintained. The Dean of the new Faculty from 
the beginning has been I. Tisdale Talbot, M. D., to 
whose energy and tact the school is greatly indebted 
for its growth and prosperity. 

Remarkable Beginnings. 

Such radical improvements in provisions for the 
higher professional training, attracted universal atten- 
tion. As a consequence, the newly established Pro- 
fessional Schools were at once crowded with students. 
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In the numbers in attendance, the young University 
almost immediately outranked the only two oriiers 
which at that time maintained the same three faculties, 
to wit: Harvard and Yale. The aggregate of pro- 
fessional students in New Haven, Cambridge and 
Boston for the four years 1874-1878 were as follows: 

Yale. Harvard. Boston. 

In 1874-75 206 351 352 

In 1875.76 217 372 414 

In 1876-77 191 436 440 

In 1877-78 193 422 425 

Totals, 807 1 58 1 1 63 1 

From which it appears that the aggregate in Boston 
University was fifty more than in Harvard, and was 
more than double the entire aggregate of Yale. 

Already in the Third Annual Report of the President, 
the attention of the Trustees was called to the serious- 
ness of the responsibilities resulting from such a state 
of things. Several pages of comparative statistics were 
given, and at the conclusion the following summar)^ 
and appeal. 

It is thus statistically shown: 

1 . That last year the number of professional students in Boston Uni- 
versity was forty- two more than in Harvard, and one hundred and ninety 
seven more than in Yale. 

2. That, counting all departments, the number of tributary collegiate 
and professional institutions was the same as in Harvard, and five more 
than in Yale. 

3. That, taking the entire membership of the University, its percent- 
age of graduate students was six higher than Harvard's and nine higher 
than Yale's. 

4. That, counting out the academic element, and comparing the re- 
maining departments common to the three, Boston's percentage of grad- 
uate students was but two below Yale's, while it was two more than 
double the percentage of Harvard. These are most sobering facts. They 
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are here presented, not in any spirit of vain-glory or even of gratulation, 
but because of the impressive ness of their moral. Being facts, they 
ought to be known to every Trustee and patsoji of the Unbtersity. They 
should be pondered by each until a profound sense of the immense re- 
sponsibilities devolved upon the University is realized. In the highest 
forms and ranges of American education, a place has been given to this 
young institution, such as has been vouchsafed to no other. For good or 
for evil, it is to train a high percentage of the learned of the nation. Its 
standards will powerfully affect the standards of all grades of American 
schpols. Its quality of its work will tell upon culture, upon morals and 
piety, upon civilization and progress, from ocean to ocean. Without an 
ever increasing vigilance, and greatly increased pecuniary resources, the 
custodians of the institution will forfeit unprecedented opportunities. 

Of course, a showing of this kind was little less than 
alarming to the time-honored leaders of New England 
education. It called for fresh plans and larger re- 
sources and higher ideals, and if the new millions of 
money which since 1878 have been secured for Yale 
and Harvard, have enabled them to make a somewhat 
better relative showing, both the millions and the im- 
proved showing are believed to be ascribable in some 
degree, to the brave leadership and friendly stimulation 
of their younger metropolitan sister. 

The Opening of the Colleges. 

The first undergraduate department of the Univer- 
sity was the College of Music. It was opened in 1872, 
in rooms connected with Music Hall. The requirements 
for admission were higher than in any similar institu- 
tion in America. It was the purpose of the Trustees 
to furnish facilities at that time unknown in the coun- 
try, and to offer a training adapted to the needs of the 
graduates of the best conservatories and schools. Could 
they have forseen the financial history of the next five 
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years, they would certainly have deferred the under- 
taking. As it was, they had good reason to expect an 
early and ample endowment of the College. In gener- 
ous faith a few friends of the movement, including two or 
three members of the Corporation, subscribed a guaran- 
tee fund, and the Dean-elect having pledged himself to 
be responsible for the expenses, and later having given 
bonds to secure the University against all liability to 
loss from the venture, the Board of Trustees, on the 
third of July, 1872, formally authorized the opening of 
the College. 

In October of the same year, the Corporation had 
the pleasure of accepting as a first gift for its benefit, a 
cottage on Cottage Avenue, Martha's Vineyard. This 
was an auspicious beginning of the anticipated endow- 
ment, but unfortunately, less than a month later came 
the great Boston Fire, and close upon that, the finan- 
cial disasters which made the following year so mourn- 
fully memorable. The very life of the College, and 
even that of the University, was for a time in imminent 
peril. Of the subscribers to the guarantee fund, some 
found it extremely difficult, some perhaps impossible to 
pay. The energ), skill, and perseverance manifested 
by the Dean, Dr. Tourjee, in carrying the enterprise 
through so long and so disheartening a crisis, deserx^e 
admiration. They cannot have been in vain. The his- 
tory of the College has thus far been more than credit- 
able. Its standards have been worthy of the first in- 
stitution of its grade in America. Its instruction has 
been thorough, its course protracted, its graduates 
select and full of promise. Considering its lack of en- 
dowments, its record has been in a high degree en- 
couraging. 
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But the highest of all acts of faith and courage ever 
performed by the Trustees of Boston University, was 
the opening of the College of Liberal Arts in 1873. 
The great conflagration of the preceding November 
had laid in ashes every building of the Rich estate save 
one. The ensuing commercial panic was already upon 
the country. The annual income of the University 
was insufficient for its existing departments. Despite 
all the discouragements, however, a large double house 
situated on Beacon Street, was purchased, a prospectus 
issued, and in the autumn a first class organized. 
Twenty-two students, instructed chiefly by two profes- 
sors, constituted the infant College the first year. Its 
Dean was the Rev. John W. Lindsay, S. T. D., form- 
erly President of Genesee College, N. Y., later Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament studies in Boston Theological 
Seminary. In the year 1882, on his resignation of the 
office after a verj- successful administration, it was filled 
by the appointment of Rev. William E. Huntington, 
Ph. D., who has held the place and efficiently discharged 
its duties until the present time. 

Of the applicants for admission in 1873, the average 
age was 20.5 years; in 1874 it was 20.1 ; in 1875 it 
was 19.48; in 1876 it was 19.85. Taking the first four 
classes, therefore, it appears that at the time of admis- 
sion the average age was 19.98, or substantially 20 
years. This was more than a year and a half higher 
than the average age of students entering Harvard Col- 
lege the corresponding years, and almost two and a 
half years higher than the average in the same institu- 
tion twenty years earlier. The fact is of interest, as 
showing the relative maturit}^ of the first undergradu- 
ates of the new University and the propriety of the large 
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confidence which the authorities have uniformly cher- 
ished in their capacity for self-control. 

No sooner had the College its full complement of 
classes, than the authorities began to raise the standard 
of requirements for admission, with a view to restrict 
the attendance and to improve the quality of the work 
accomplished. This policy was due partly to the fact, 
that the College was fast outgrowing its accommoda- 
tions, partly to a conviction that American collegiate 
education needed the stimulus and inspiration of a few 
examples higher than the highest then existing. Ac- 
cordingly, the fourth volume of the University Year 
Book announced such new requirements as represented 
at the least a full year s work beyond the average re- 
quirement of the other American classical colleges. 
The additions were distributed over five years, and the 
privilege of dividing the total entrance examination was 
granted. For tbe first time in history, a knowledge of 
four languages besides the student's vernacular, was re- 
quired for admission to a college of liberal arts. Still 
further to limit the numbers applying, the three years' 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
was discontinued ; the tuition fee was raised from $60 
to $100; and, finally, the practice of remitting the tui- 
tion fee in whole or in part in certain known cases of 
poverty and merit, was abandoned. Probably, the his- 
tory of the colleges of the country would be searched 
in vain for a case of self-restriction so radical and 
severe. 

What was the result? A singular stability in the 
membership of the college. The total annual attend- 
ance for the five years following the announcement 
is shown in the following figures: 105, 107, 126, 127, 
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107, the average being a fraction over one hundred 
and fourteen. The variation was caused almost 
wholly by the varying number of graduate students 
in attendance. The aggregates of candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts were : 89, 88, 89, 90, 82. 
It is certainly wonderful that any college, particularly 
one so young and so provisionally housed and 
equipped, could have maintained itself even for a 
quadrennium against the combined influences of four 
repressive measures of such severity simultaneously 
enacted. 

The following year, 1881-82, was marked by spe- 
cial advances. The Faculty was enlarged, the new 
quarters on Somerset Street were obtained, and sixty- 
four free Scholarships, in memory of Isaac Rich, es- 
tablished. About the same time, the colleges and 
secondary schools of New England having requested 
the earnest co-operation of all parties interested in 
the establishment of uniform requirements for admis- 
sion to college, the College of Liberal Arts reduced 
its standard to that agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of the other institutions. Great enlargement 
followed. The present attendance is more than three 
times as great as was that of the year just mentioned. 
The former total was 97 ; the latter is 292. 

No sketch of this college would be reasonably com- 
plete without mention of the eminent service it has 
rendered to the profounder philosophical studies in a 
time of shallow and confused empiricism, and to the 
cause of broad and solid education in a time of nar- 
rowing but ably championed popular hallucinations 
respecting ** special " undergraduate studies. Its stout 
and uncompromising opposition to all educational 
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quackery, however labeled ; its resolute maintenance 
of classical and philosophical studies in full honor ; its 
fearless leadership in new departments and methods, 
have given it a wide and beneficent influence in the 
educational world. 

In the original Statutes of Organization of Boston 
University, provision was made for a College of Agri- 
culture. The financial situation after the great fire of 
1872, however, made it plain that many years would 
necessarily elapse before a department of this kind 
could be established upon an adequate foundation. It 
was also ascertained that the trustees and officers of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, 
were willing to furnish instruction of the kind desired, 
and to co-operate with the University in the promo- 
tion of its aims in this direction. Accordingly, in 
January, 1875, the trustees of the State institution 
unanimously accepted certain propositions from the 
University Corporation, by virtue of which, the Col- 
lege secured an honorable alliance with the Univer- 
sity, and the University, substantially an agricultural 
department. The articles of agreement were unani- 
mously ratified by the trustees of the University, Feb. 
1 1 , and were printed in the Report of the College to the 
Legislature for 1874-75.^ In the fifteen years which 
have since elapsed, the alliance has greatly contributed 
to mutual advantage. At no time has anything 
occurred to mar the cordiality of the relationship, or 
to weaken the effectiveness of the co-operation. In 
the meantime, the University has directed many stu- 
dents to the College, and the students of the College 

* See also the " Sixth Annual Report of the President of Boston Univer- 
sity," pp. 2G-27. 
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have prized their relation to the University, and on 
graduation, with few exceptions, have been received 
into permanent membership in the University Con- 
vocation. 



The School of All Sciences. 

On a former page, reference has been made to the 
School of All Sciences, and to its unique significance 
as the crowning department of instruction in the Uni- 
versity. But for the financial disasters of 1872, it is 
believed that this school would before the present 
time have become the most conspicuous and effective 
of all thus far organized. At the time its statutes 
were drafted, no similar graduate department with 
instruction, examinations, and advanced degrees for 
graduate students, existed in any American univer- 
sity. Not until 1873, was the attainment of the degree 
of Master of Arts, even in Cambridge, conditioned 
upon work done and examinations passed subsequent 
to the reception of the Bachelor's degree. It was in- 
tended that this School, novel in name as well as 
in purpose, should before this time be all, and even 
more than all, that the since-founded Johns Hopkins 
has become. The very first public announcement 
made by the University relative to its work presented 
the following unprecedentedly broad and comprehen- 
sive prospectus : — 

When fiilly organized, the instruction presented will inckide all 
branches of knowledge adapted to the ends of a universal postgraduate 
school. 

To qualified specialists it will aim to provide, as rapidly as resources 
shall permit, thorough instniction in, — ' 
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Ail Cultwaied Languages and their Literatures, 
All Natural and Mathematical Sciences. 
All Theological^ Legal, and Medical Studies, 
All Fine Arts^ properly so called. 
All branches of Special Historical Study, etc. 

For qualified students o£ generalizing aims, instruction will be 
provided as rapidly as possible in the Universal Sciences. Under this 
term are included all those disciplines in which the matter common to 
several special sciences is treated as a larger whole. When this is done 
genetically^ there results, according to the method employed, a universal 
or comparative history of the matter treated ; when statically^ a universal 
or comparative science of it ; when philosophically^ a universal or com- 
parati\*e philosophy of it. Here, therefore, belong such sciences as 
these : — 

Unix>ersal or Comparative History of Languages. 

Unitfcrsal or Comparative Philology, 

Universal or Comparative Philosophy of Language, or Philosophy 

of Language universally considered. 
Universal or Comparative History of Religions, 
Universal or Comparative Theology, 
Universal or Comparative Philosophy of Religion, or I^ilosophy 

of Religion universally considered, 
UniverscU or Comparative History of fjiws. 
Universal or Comparative Jurisprudence, 
Universal or Comparative Philosophy of Law, or Philosophy of 

Law universally considered. 
Universal or Comparative Histoiy of Societies, 
Universal or Comparative Sociology. 
Universal or Comparative F^iilosophy of Society, or Philosophy of 

Society universally considered. 

These sciences are all of recent birth, several of them, indeed, 
scarce-christened: but all of them are legitimate children, of the new 
science and new methods of the nineteenth century. Others are sure to 
follow. 

Of course the realization of a plan so comprehensive 
must be the task of generations. It will require 
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immense endowments. At the same time a good be- 
ginning has been made. Despite all losses and 
limitations of a financial kind, provisions have been 
made which have been highly appreciated by increas- 
ing numbers of graduates from scores of American 
colleges. How steady the growth of the School in 
students has been, may be seen in the following record 
of attendance year by year : — 7-1 i-i 1-23-37-39-45- 
53-73-78-101-102-1400-107-1 14. 

Professor John W. Lindsay was Acting Dean of the 
School from the beginning until his resignation in 
1882 ; he was followed in the same duties by President 
Warren who served until 1887 ; and by Professor 
Sheldon, who served in 1887-88. In the latter year 
Professor Bowne was appointed Dean, and has filled 
the position since that time. 

The Financial Growth. 

The establishment of the University first became 
possible by the decision of Mr. Rich to devote to this 
purpose the bulk of his estate. On his decease, January 
13, 1872, it was found that by the terms of his will 
private bequests to the amount of $23,000 were to be 
paid from his estate together with life annuities to the 
amount of $3,000 per annum ; and that at the end of 
ten years the whole remaining property together with 
its accumulations was to be made over to the Trustees 
of Boston University. The trustees under the will 
were also directed to pay to the University three years 
from his decease the sum of $10,000, two years later 
the sum of $20,000, and two years after that $30,000. 
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The value placed upon the estate by its legal appraisers 
was $1,700,000. 

As already stated, the great fire of 1872 laid in 
ashes every building but one, in which the Rich estate 
was invested, while the panic which followed, so nearly 
destroyed the marketable value of other investments, 
that new buildings could be erected only by mort- 
gaging their smoking sites. In this way, a staggering 
blow was inflicted upon the infant institution — a 
blow the more serious as it disabled so generally all 
who would gladly have rallied to its support. Despite 
all care, less than $700,000 were ultimately realized 
from the Rich bequest. Fortunately. however, 
courageous and able financiers were at the head of 
affairs and by prudence and good management the 
crisis was safely passed. Few large gifts have been 
received, yet so skilfully has the property been 
administered that for every twelvemonth which has 
elapsed since the establishment of the present fiscal 
year, the Treasurer's report has shown a gain in net 
assets. The following table exhibiting these gains for 
the last eleven years, is one well worthy of permanent 
historic record : 



I'ear ending, Aug. 31. 


Total Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Net Assets. 


1879. 


$394,944.28 


$64,379.07 


^330,565.21 


1880, 


409,480.19 


76,255.58 


333,224.21 


1881, 


431,008.86 


80,982.10 


350,026.76 


1882, 


M03^577-23 


130,622.94 


972,954.29 


1883, 


M79'S35-99 


155,974.64 


1,023,561.35 


1884, 


1,228,639.71 


189.370.25 


1,039,269.46 


1885, 


1,135,272.92 


72,165.67 


1,063,107.25 


1886, 


1,242,353.16 


98,121.58 


1,144,231.58 


1887, 


1,288,971.45 


36,391.02 


1,252,580,43 


1888, 


1,282,805.89 


2,833-51 


1,279,972.38 


1889, 


1,420,207.84 


3'434-io 


1,416,843.74 
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To prevent misunderstanding it should be added 
that a portion of this increase has resulted from the 
gradual appreciation of unproductive property, and 
that the growth of the University in students has quite 
outrun its growth in income available for enlarge- 
ments in teaching force artd in buildings. The admin- 
istration is therefore still embarrassed for lack of 
necessary means, and compelled to enforce in many 
directions painful and injurious economies. See clos- 
ing section of this Report. 

The Corporation and The Year. 

On the last day of March the Vice-President of this 
Board, the last of the three original Founders of the 
University, fell on sleep. How great a void was 
created by that one death may best be shown by 
reproducing the Minute adopted a few days later by 
his bereaved colleagues. 

^*In tender and sacred commemoration of the virtues 
and services of our venerated founder and friend, the 
Hon. Jacob Sleeper, who on Sunday, March 31, was 
called to enter into the joy of his Lord, we, the Trus- 
tees of Boston University, hereby place on record a 
brief expression of our esteem and love and sense of 
personal bereavement. 

**Mr. Sleeper was a man of noblest mold. Both the 
greatness and the balance of his endowments were 
remarkable. With kingly energies of will, he was as 
gentle as a child. Though possessed of exceptional 
^yisdom he was ever in the modest attitude of a 
learner. Gifted with rare emotional susceptibilities he 
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was never the slave of passion. An admirable har- 
mony of great powers and resources was the most 
striking of his personal characteristics. 

**A nature thus rich and large, needed, in order to its 
full development, a life-aim, high and worthy, motives 
of abiding strength. These came to him, as they 
come to so many others, in and through that mysteri- 
ous working of God's Spirit, whereby the penitent 
soul, believing on Jesus Christ, is set in joyous per- 
sonal communion with the heavenly Father, and lifted 
to the range of a life that is divine in its hatred of evil 
and heavenly in its enjoyment of the good. 

**In consequence of this genuine and conscious con- 
secration of himself to the working of God's will, each 
commonest act came to be invested with something of 
superhuman dignity and worth. His fellowship with 
the Father of Lights environed his very being with 
that serene and vital atmosphere in which all sweetest 
graces of character are brought to blossom. With 
such an irrepressible interior life it was more than easy 
for him to find his daily joy in speaking words of kind- 
ness and working deeds of love. 

**Of his general beneficence, extending from the 
lowliest individual pensioner to those great Christian 
organizations which are bringing light and blessing to 
whole races and continents, we need not here to speak. 
Nor can any man undertake to estimate the past, 
present and future influence of Mr. Sleeper s benefi- 
cence and counsels in specific aid of Christian education. 
Often have his words and gifts brought cheer and 
courage to disheartened Christian teachers in mission 
fields and on the frontiers of our westward- moving 
civilization. In Belfast, Ireland, stands an evangelical 
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college, to whose erection he made no insignificant 
contribution. To Wesleyan University, in a critical 
hour in its early history, he rendered a most vital 
service. Thirty-six years he gave to that institution, 
time and thought and helpful influence. Thirty-nine 
years he did the same for Wilbraham Academy. He 
was one of the founders and a life director of the 
New England Educational Society, and when out of 
that there had grown the general Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he gave to this 
also years of valued service. Twelve years he was an 
active and influential Overseer of Harvard University. 
Through the whole of the independent life of the 
Boston Theological Seminary he was its faithful Treas- 
urer. He was an early friend of the first American 
Medical College for Women, a bountiful benefactor of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. Nor in 
these higher opportunities and responsibilities did he 
ever forget the lower, for — unexampled as is the 
record — he was for fifty and nine years a faithful 
Sunday-School Superintendent. 

**Pre-eminent among his services to education is that 
which he rendered to our own University. His devo- 
tion to this was beautiful to behold. His interest 
extended to every department, and took in everj' 
officer, employe and student. Despite his constitu- 
tional caution and conservatism, he was here among 
the foremost leaders. He made generous contribu- 
tions to aid in the starting of each of our professional 
schools. He gave to our unrestricted endowments 
gifts surpassed by no other donor save Isaac Rich. 
Here, too, as ever, with all his gifts he gave himself^ 
his time and thought, his sympathies and prayers. In 
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the darkest hour which followed the Great Fire he 
never lost heart — never suffered others to do so. Mr. 
Lee Claflin and Mr. Rich, his co-corporators, were not 
permitted to see even the earliest fruits of their public 
spirit; he, for twenty years was spared to be their 
representative. How nobly, how munificently, how 
Christianly, he discharged the duties of that office our 
history abundantly shows. In the noble benefactions 
and touching expressions of love and interest in his 
last will and testament, communicated to us, we are 
freshly reminded of his faithful affection. In a pre- 
cious and sacred association with the names of the two 
foregoing shall his name stand so long as grateful 
generations of men shall remember the founders of 
Boston University." 

Less than a week after the death of Mr. Sleeper, 
the University was called to mourn the loss of another 
honored Trustee, Charles W. Pierce, Esquire, who 
died on the fifth of April. He was a strong man, of 
exceptionally good practical judgment, a wise and 
sympathetic counselor. His memory is cherished in 
the hearts of his many friends. 

Less than three weeks after this second bereavement 
came a third. On the nineteenth of April, the genial, 
active, sunny-spirited, Bradford K. Peirce, suddenly 
left us for the better country. Beautiful soul ! How 
rounded and complete his life-work ; how gracious the 
influences and the memories which live on after him ! 
He was glad to spend his last months of labor in efforts 
for the financial building up of the University he 
loved, and in transferring to its custody the library 
which he had gathered with such care and interest. 
Not soon can his name and services be forgotten. 
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At the annual meeting in January, all members of 
the outgoing class were unanimously re-elected for 
the statutory period of five years. 

At the same meeting, Miss Marion Talbot, A. M., 
was elected a Trustee, being the fourth chosen from 
the nominations of the University Convocation. 

The vacancy created by the resignation of Mrs. 
Hemenway, was filled by the election of John D. Flint, 
Esquire, of Fall River. Luman T. Jefts, Esquire, was 
also elected a Trustee and assigned to the class of *93. 

Later, on the thirteenth of May, the Vice- Presidency 
of the Corporation made vacant by the death of Mr. 
Sleeper, was filled by the unanimous election of the 
Hon. Alden Speare. At the same date, the Rev. 
William Nast Brodbeck. S. T. D., was elected to the 
place of Dr. Peirce. 



The University' Council. 

Under the editorship of the Council, the sixteenth 
volume of the University Year Book was issued at the 
usual time. The leading paper, entitled **The Cry of 
the Soul," was the Baccalaureate Address delivered on 
Convocation Day, 1888. A shorter essay, entitled 
**The Gates of Sunrise in the Oldest Mythologies," 
treated of a curious peculiarity of the most ancient art 
and mythical geography of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians and of its significance for scientific anthropol- 
ogy. This was reprinted in full in the December 
number of **The Babylonian and Oriental Record," 
London, 1889. 
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Instruction. 

In the teaching staff, few changes occurred. The 
most important was the filling of the chair of Syste- 
matic Theology by the election of Rev. Olin A. Curtis, 
S. T. D., of the class of 1880. Th?s relieved the act- 
ing Professor, Doctor Daniel Steele, to whose valued 
services frequent reference has before been made in 
these Reports. It is a pleasure to add, that before 
closing his labors he had the honor to receive from 
the class that would next have come under his tuition, 
a testimonial, as grateful to him, as creditable to those 
who tendered it. Dr. Curtis entered upon his duties 
at the beginning of the present year, and is fulfilling 
the high expectations entertained respecting his 
adaptation to this work. 

The careful reports of the Deans of the different 
Schools and Colleges show in all cases progress, but 
as the detailed description of the work of each depart- 
ment would unduly swell the present document, and 
contain much that was fully set forth last year, it will 
perhaps suffice, if room is here made for an extended 
account of the courses given in the College of Liberal 
Arts. The following statement sums up the substance 
of the special reports of the various Professors and 
the Annual Report of the Dean. 

Sanskrit. 

In the Fall Term the class consisted of six, — three regular and one 
special student, one from the School of Theology*, and one post-grad- 
uate. The number was one less in the Winter Term and two less in the 
Spring. 
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Whitney's Grammar was used throughout the year. Lanman's 
Reader, in which three books of the Nalopdkhydnam were read, was 
used the first term ; the Hitopadeqa and the Manava Dharmaqastra were 
read the second term ; and selections from the Vedas the third term. A 
separate advanced course of instruction was also given in Sanskrit to 
one student in the School of All Sciences throughout the year. All of 
the above were by Professor Lindsay. 

Greek. 

Freshman Class, — For the first term this consisted of fifty-six regu- 
lar and six special students, with one senior and one sophomore ; the 
second term, of fifty-seven regular and five special students, and one 
senior; the third term, of fifty-four regular and five special students, 
with one senior and two sophomores. The class was divided into two 
sections, except on lecture days. The course of study differed from that 
of preceding years in two respects. Xenophon's Hellenica was substi- 
tuted for the Memorabilia of Socrates ; and though in this case the purpose 
of the substitution was realized, it will be better to keep to the Memora- 
bilia until the work of the preparatory schools is more thorough, and 
entering students have a larger aptitude for grave, historic studies. The 
other new feature of the work was a course of weekly, informal lectures 
to the whole class, during the first and third terms, upon Greek life and 
customs, which proved to be of such interest as to warrant a continuance 
of this feature of the instruction. Greek writing was done throughout 
the year ; even this amount of practice does not suffice as a remedy for 
the inadequate knowledge of the elements of Greek grammar, which all 
our classes show on their admission to college. 

Sophomore Class. — The first term (Greek required) the class num- 
bered ^7 ; for elective work, the second term, the number was twenty- 
two regular and one special student and one senior; and, the third term, 
twenty-six regular. A considerable part of Demosthenes On the Crown 
was read in the Fall Term. Only one class has yet been able to finish 
this speech in one term with but two hours a week for its study. The 
second term was given to CEdipits Rex, with some attention to its metric. 
It is hoped that Mayor's Metre will find its way into our High Schools. 

The third term, Xenophon's Symposiutn was read. Its reflection of 
the private life and manners of Athenian society was especially studied. 

Junior Class, — Greek was elected the first term by twelve juniors 
and one special student ; the second term by fifteen juniors and three 
seniors — there being too few of the latter to form a class by themselves ; 
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the third term, by thirteen juniors. During the Fall Term Plato's 
Apology and Crito were read. This work has been found so suit- 
able that it has become a standard for this period of the course. But, 
as it will be necessary to combine the senior and junior classes in Greek for 
the Fall Term, 1889, Plato's Protagoras will be recommended for the 
joint class. The Winter Term was given by the class to the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. This Greek is easy, racy, clear, and, after the elimina- 
tion of the offensive passages, unexceptionable. The Spring Term was 
devoted to the Anthology ; some good work was done, also, in Greek 
writing. 

Senior Class. — The class was represented by nine the first term, three 
the second (uniting with the juniors), and seven the third. In the Fall, 
Xenophon's CEconomicus was read, a work little used in America, but 
interesting and profitable, as it is almost unique in its portraiture of a 
Greek wife in her rdle as a housekeeper. At this stage, a class can read 
a considerable quantity of Greek at a recitation, and, consequently, 
can make the subject more vital. In the Spring, the class gave the two 
hours a week to Greek writing and Theocritus, The dispersion and 
division of classes (in one course) after the elective period begins, may 
teach the necessity of earnest work in the prescribed studies. 

All of the foregoing studies were under the supervision of 
Professor Buck. 

Latix. 

Freshman Class. — This numbered sixty-eight regular, sixteen special 
students and one from the School of Theology. The unusual size of the 
class made necessary, for the first and second terms, a division into two 
sections, one of which was put in charge of Dr. Perrin, in addition to 
his regular duties in the department of North European Languages. 
The course in the t\^'0 divisions was practically the same. 

The first term, the work was upon the twenty-first book of Livy's 
History^ selections from Nepos' Lives, with exercises in turning English 
into Latin. One hour each week was devoted to lectures on the Life of 
Livy, and on the Outlines of the Science of Language, given before the 
whole class. The work of this term is largely grammatical, and the 
aim of the instruction is to develop the principles of the language in a 
way to enable the students to classify the facts of grammar already at 
their command. 

The second term, the divisions were exchanged between Professor 
Lindsay and Dr. Perrin. The Odes of Horace furnished material for 
translation ; and the entire class met once a week for a lecture, by 
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Professor Lindsay, u;)on the Life of Horace, as set forth in his own works. 
The attention of the class was directed less to grammatical technicali- 
ties, and more to the content and spirit of the literature. Each ode 
read was treated as a work of art in itself. 

In the third term, both divisions, reciting separately, were in charge 
of Professor Lindsay. The class read the Ars Poetica of Horace, and 
selections from the Epodes^ reciting two hours each week, and listening 
to lectures on the Science of Language one hour each week. The 
principal work of the term was the elucidation of the Ars Poetica. 

Sophomore Class. — The first term forty-five regular, twelve special 
students, two from upper classes, and one from the School of Theol- 
og)\ constituted the class. The second term, the elective class in- 
cluded thirty-three regular and six special students ; and the third term, 
twenty-six regular aud five special students. 

The Letters and Epistles of Horace were read the first term, and the 
picture of Roman life therein presented, was amplified and explained. 

The second term, Tacitus' Ufe of Agricola was read ; lectures were 
also given on the Life and Works of Tacitus, and on his grammatical 
and rhetorical peculiarities. 

The work of the third term was upon the Satires of Juvenal, with 
references to the history of Latin satire, and with lectures on the Life 
and Works of Juvenal. 

Junior Class. — This year, for the first time, it was possible to 
divide the Latin of the junior and senior classes. The advantages of 
such a division are obvious ; and the work done by the t\vo classes was 
much more satisfactory than that accomplished in former years. 

This class numbered twenty-seven regular and two special students 
the first term ; twenty-three regular and four special students the second 
term ; and seventeen regular and eight special students the third term. 

In the Fall Term, the work was upon Cicero's de Natura Deorum. 
Special attention was given to the systems of philosophy, the doctrines 
of which form the subject of the treatise. 

The work of the Winter Term consisted of Latin writing and the 
reading of Cicero's de Amicitia. Exercises from Bennett's Second Latin 
Writer^ and from the text of the de Amicitia^ were written by the mem- 
bers of the class, and subjected to correction and criticism.* 

This work was continued for the Spring Term, with the substitution 
of Cicero's de Senectute for the de Amicitia. 

Senior Class. — This class numbered eleven students the first term, 
eight the second and third terms, all regular. The work for the year 
covered a large amount of Latin read outside of the class room. Short 
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essays based on this reading, were read and discussed in the recitation 
hours. 

An advanced course in Latin was also separately given to one young 
woman in the School of All Sciences, throughout the year. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

The class in this study was continued through the Winter and Spring 
Terms, and was composed as follows :— one senior, three juniors, and 
four special students the Winter Term ; one senior, three juniors and 
two special students, the Spring Term. 

A summary of the history of the Elarly English language and of the 
relations of Anglo-Saxon to the other Germanic languages and literatures 
was given in lectures. The skeleton of forms and syntax was taught 
from the translation of Siever's Angio-Saxon Grammar. The class read 
about all the selections of prose and poetry given in Komer*s Angelsdch- 
sische Textc* 

The above courses in Anglo-Saxon were given by Dr. Perrin. 

English. 

1 . Rhetoric. — This was prescribed work with the Sophomore class ; the 
first term, the class numbered fifty-three regular and ten special stu- 
dents. Genung's Practical Rhetoric, was used as a text-book. The stu- 
dents were also required to make rhetorical analysis of certain master- 
pieces. Two essays were written and read before the class by each 
student. Oral and written criticisms were made upon the work by the 
Professors. 

2. English Literature. — With the Sophomore class, this was required 
work ; the class was composed of forty-nine regular and eleven special 
students — with two seniors and two freshmen, the Winter term ; and 
forty-seven regular and seven special students, the Spring term. The 
work comprised a study of Minto's Characteristics of English Prose li^ri- 
ters, a critical examination of the works of Macaulay, Carlyle, Bacon 
and Addison ; and Shaw's Recused English IJterature with supplementary 
lectures by the Professor. 

The Junior class numbered thirty-two regular and fourteen special stu- 
dents in the Fall Term, thirty regular and thirteen special students in the 
Winter Term, nineteen regular and twelve special students in the Spring 
Term. 

The courses of instruction were as follows : 
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First Course. — Literary Art, with especial reference to poetry ; taken 
up under such topics, as The Nature of Art ; Beauty and Truth in Art ; 
Art and Science ; Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music and Poetry — 
their peculiar powers and limitations in the matter of expression; the 
Nature of Poetry ; Poetry distinguished from Oratory and Prose Fiction ; 
Some Principles of Poetical Criticism. The lectures were largely illustra- 
ted by English Poetry. 

Second Course. — English Prose Fiction. Lectures were given upon 
some originals of certain English types, under such topics as. The Origin 
of Fiction ; The Fable ; The Migration of Fables and Tales ; The Ro- 
mances of Lucian, Boccaccio and Cervantes, their influence upon Eng- 
lish writers of Prose Fiction ; Elarly English Romances ; Daniel Defoe ; 
Sir Walter Scott. Masson's *'' British No7feltsts and their Styles,^'' was 
used in connection, with the lectures. Three of Scott's novels, were 
critically studied. 

Third Course. — English Prose Fiction continued, with a critical 
study of Thackeray, Dickens and George Eliot. Original work was 
also done by the students, upon the novels of Hawthorne, Holmes and 
Howells. 

The Senior Class in Literature, included in the Fall, twenty-six regular, 
nine special students, and one from the School of Theolog)-; in the 
Winter, twenty-one regular and ten special students ; and in the Spring, 
twenty-five regular, and eight special students. 

3. Rhetorical Exercises. — The Senior Class had these with the Pro- 
fessor the entire year, one hour a week. The first term, each student 
was required to prepare and deliver two original orations, or one oration 
and two essays, The second term, the requirement was, two essays, or, 
three speeches to be prepared without writing, — an exercise, in extem- 
pore delivery. The third term was given to personal work, with each 
member of the class, in connection with the graduation theses. 

The Freshman Class, one hour a week, in the Winter and Spring 
Terms, were conducted through a course in Clark's Practical Rhetoric. 

All of the above were given by Professor Dorchester. 



French. 

Sophomore Class. — In the Winter Term, required French, was begun 
by a class, which included forty-seven regular, and fifteen special stu- 
dents. As the class had given no attention to French, since the beginning 
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of the Freshman year, somewhat elementary work had to be done at 
first. Much stress was laid upon the importance of acquiring a good pro- 
nunciation and a thorough knowledge of the principles of the grammar. 
Fifteen exercises in KeetePs Analytical and Practical French Grammar ^ 
were carefully translated into French, with explanation of etymology and 
syntax. About sixty pages of Topffer's BibliotfUque de mon Oncle were 
read, and one book of La Fontaine's Fables, 

This study, was elective in the Spring Term ; and the class numbered 
forty-four regular, and ten special students. Besides work in the gram- 
mar and the reading of two books, of the Fables, La Pondre aux Veux, of 
Labiche and Les Deux Sourds, of Jules Moinaux, were completed. 

Junior Class. — In the Fall Term, this class contained thirty-one regu- 
lar, and ten special students. With a good working knowledge of the 
language, the class was capable of being conducted almost entirely in the 
French language. Authors of the eighteenth century were studied, and 
talks upon their lives, times, and contemporaries were given from time to 
time. Blouet's Primer of French Composition was completed, also, Part 
I, of Rougemont's Im France, a work in French on customs and institu- 
tions. This was supplemented by talks upon the subject matter, intended 
to lead the students to speak in French. Moliere's Le Mediccin and 
LArave, Racine's Athalie and Comeille's OV/, were also read. 

The second term's work was elected by fourteen regular, and seven spe- 
cial students. The books of Blouet and Rougemont, were continued for 
drill. Nineteenth century authors were taken up : Mariantu, by George 
Sand, and Un Marriage d^ Amour, by Hal^vy, were read, and explained 
in French. 

The class numbered ten regular, and six special students in the third 
term. The work was continued as outlined for the previous term. Le 
Buste, of E. About was read, and the study of nineteenth century 
authors continued. 

Senior Class. — The first term, ten regular, and four special students 
elected French. The course was offered for the first time, as a Senior 
elective, for the special study of French literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This course on literature, covering that of the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries — is given, in successive years, so that 
new work can be done by any student throughout the triennium. Stu- 
dents were expected in this class to understand the spoken language, one 
half of I^ France, was completed. Blouet's book was finished, and 
Victor Hugo's Hernani, and Ruy Bias, were read. An attempt was 
made in occasional lectures, to give the students an idea of the causes of 
the French Revolution, and an outline of French histor)- in this centur)'. 
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The second term's work, was elected by ten regular, and four special 
students. Work in Composition was carried on ; La Mare au Diable^ of 
George Sand, Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage of Ch^eaubriand and 
La Bataille de Trafalgar of A. de Lamartine, were read. Talks in French 
were given upon the lives, times and important works of these authors. 

The third term, nine regular, and two special students, formed the class. 
The works read were Un £>rame de la Mer by Dumas, Im Mh-e de la 
Marquise^ by E. About, Le Chien du Capitaine^ by L. Enault, Le Si^ge de 
Berlin^ by Daudet. 

All of the above courses were given by Mr. Geddes. 



Italian. 

Junior Class. — Fourteen Juniors formed the class in this study the 
first term ; six, the second and third terms. 

Daily exercises, in pronunciation and grammar, were recommended to 
the students in order to a substantial foundation in the Italian tongue. 
The first twenty-five lessons in Sauer's Grammar were completed in the 
Fall Term, and about one hundred pages of Cuore, by De Amicis, were 
translated. This book was finished in the second term, grammar 
exercises having been continued. The third term much time was given 
to sight translation. The play C/na Ntwva Lima di Strada Ferrata^ by 
G. del Testa, was read, also the story Fanle di Picche, by S. Farina. 

Senior Class. — This advanced Italian was elected by two Seniors and 
one Junior. The course is intended not only as a study in the Italian 
language, but as an examination into something of the literature and 
arts of Italy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The one author 
studied by the class throughout the year was Dante. During the first 
term, a series of talks was given upon Dante and his age ; also, as 
collateral reading, A Shadow of Dante ^ by M. F. Ros^etti, was recom- 
' mended. As a prelude to the Divina Commedia^ the Vita Nuova was 
read, and comparisons were made with English versions, such as those of 
Professor Norton and D. G. Rossetti. Twenty cantos of the Inferno 
were selected, examined and critically read. 

During the second term Cimabue and Giotto and their influence upon 
Italian art, were discussed, and also the relation of the fine arts to the 
Divina Commedia. Twenty cantos of the Pur gator io were read. 

The literature of the period came under review in the third term. 
Rossetti's Dante and his Circle was made the basis for collateral read- 
ing. Le Tresor of Brunetto Latini, and the works of other eminent 
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contemporaries, were discussed. Twenty cantos of the Paradiso were 
thoroughly read, 

All of the above courses were given by Mr. Geddes. 

Spanish. 

Senior Class. — This study was elected by five seniors and two gradu- 
ate students the first term ; the class was diminished by one the second 
and by two, the third term. 

The course is parallel to the first Italian one, and the work is of a 
similar character; attention during the first term is given largely to 
grammar and pronunciation. About one-third of Montsanto and 
Languellier's Spanish Grammar was gone over carefully, and two books 
of Gil Bias were read. This work was continued the second term. 

During the Spring Term, the time was largely occupied in endeavoring 
to teach the students to read Spanish at sight with rapidity and ease. 
Twelve of the poems of Camporamor were translated, the whole of 
El Capitan Veneno^ by Alarcon, was read, and also selections from the 
more celebrated passages of Don Quixote. 

The above instruction in Spanish was given by Mr. Geddes. 

German. 

Freshman Class — This numbered sixty-two regular and twenty 
special students, and was conducted in two separate divisions. After a 
general outline of the characteristics of the German language, given by 
lectures, the grammar was taught by way of notes upon the short 
sentences in Worman^s Deutsches Echoy until the whole ground of German 
grammar had been covered in detail. Otto^s Elementary Grammar \i?& 
used for reference. Simple and complex sentences were turned into 
German ; besides seven sections of the Echo^ some sixty exercises in 
Otto were read, generally at sight, in class. The table of declensions 
compiled by A. L. Rothe, was found very useful. A lecture was given 
once a week in the German language ; sometimes, in the form of a 
eading from German authors, and sometimes an extem poraneous talk. 

Sophoffwre Class This numbered forty-eight regular, fifteen special 

students, and one from the School of Theology, in the F.1II Term ; forty- 
five regular and twelve special students in the Winter Term ; thirty-seven 
regular and thirteen special students in the Spring Term. 

The stories in Baumbach's Zwielicht were read and the students 
wrote out in Gennan free sketches of each story. The errors were 
carefully corrected and explained. During the year, Die IVeihnachts 
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Geschichte and Der Neffe als Onkel were read. Special attention was 
paid to learning idiomatic expressions. Set lessons were seldom trans- 
lated except difficult passages. 

yunior C/^j^.— This numbered for the Fall Term thirty-four regular 
and eight special students ; the Winter Term twenty-seven regular and 
eight special students; the Spring Term nineteen regular students. 
During the first and second terms, Wilhelm Tell was read and anecdotes 
from Stein's Exercises v/trt translated into German, the two kinds of work 
alternating. Five summaries of each act of Wilhelvi Tell were also 
written in German, and corrections explained to the class. In the 
Spring Term the Juniors united with the Seniors, in the work indicated 
below. 

Senior Class. — The class consisted of eighteen regular and six special 
students, in the Fall Term ; twenty regular, four special students, and^ 
one from the School of Theology, in the Winter Term ; and, with the 
Juniors in the Spring Term, the number was forty-five, nine of whom 
were special students, and one from the School of Theology. 

The first term the Jungfrau von Orleans was read, and one- third of 
the anecdotes from Stein's Exercises^ were translated. Written exercises, 
similar to those of the Junior work, were frequently required. During 
the Winter Term the class was divided into two sections. The first 
division paid more attention to the language — reading a portion of 
HaufTs Lkhtensteiny and continuing in Stein's Exercises ; while the other 
division read more rapidly with a literary object in view. The second 
division read Uchtenstein^ Scheffel's Ekkehard^ Goethe's Hermann and 
Dorothea^ Spielhagen's Auf der Dtine and ScheffePs Trompeter von 
Sdkkingen. The recitation hours were spent in discussions based 
upon original papers and reviews written by the members of the class, and 
involving a criticism of what was read. In the Spring Term the joint 
class used Grossmann's Literaturgeschickte, which, with its biographies 
and abundant selections, enabled the class to get a glimpse of the 
history of German poetry. A large amount of reading was required of 
the Senior members. Language study was constantly subordinated in this 
course to the knowledge of German literature ; and an important and 
valuable object was the attainment of facility in reading literar)' 
selections. 

Students who desire to devote more time to German can do 
double work by being in the two sections of a class that do different 
work, as was the case in the Senior class ; or by taking the work of two 
classes. This was done by several students last year. 

All the German courses were given by Dr. Perrin. 
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Philosophy. 

The following philosophical courses were given by Professor Bowne, 
to the classes indicated: 

Psychology. Thought studied as a fact ; its forms and laws investi- 
gated ; Current Theories of the same expounded and criticised. Episte- 
mological questions not here considered. — Fall Term, five hours a week. 
The class consisted of 67 members, 25 women and 42 men. 

Logic. . Thought studied not as a fact, but as an instrument of knowl- 
edge. Actual knowledge, from simple perception to scientific system, the 
outcome of a highly complex thought-activity. Investigation of the laws, 
forms, aims, and methods of this activity. — Winter Term, five hours a 
week. The class had 64 members, 24 women, 40 men. 

Metaphysics. All speculative thinkers distinguish between the real 
and the merely apparent. Consequent neccessity for a critical inquiry, 
with the aim of deciding under what form the truly real is to be conceived. 
Modifications of ontological and cosmological ideas in the light of ra- 
tional criticism. — Winter Term, four hours a week. The class had 49 
members, 16 women, 33 men. 

Philosophy of Theism. The logical value and foundation of Theism 
considered. The argument with its grounds and difficulties. Theism the 
solution of a universal problem. — Fall Term, four hours a week. The 
class: 45 members, 20 women, 25 men. 

Theory of Knowledge. Course on Logic continued and completed. 
The study of thought as a process supplemented by the study of knowl- 
edge as its product. Knowledge defined, and the conditions, subjective 
and objective, of its validity investigated. The claims of scepticism, ag- 
nosticism, etc., considered at length. — Spring Term, three hours a week. 
The class consisted of 41 members, 17 women, 24 men. 

Philosophy of Ethics. Critical and constructive review of ethical 
theories. Psychological questions as to the nature and origin of moral 
faculty ruled out as irrelevant. — Fall Term, two hours a week : 31 mc m- 
bers, 14 women, 17 men. 

History of Philosophy. From Descartes to the present time. — 
spring Term, five hours a week. Students, 42, 17 women, 25 men. 

The Philosophical Club, organized in 1886, maintained stated meetings 
for the furtherance of its members in philosophical studies. 

Under the auspices of the University, a special course of five lectures 
on Educational Psychology was given in Jacob Sleeper Hall, by William 
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T. Harris, LL.D., now United States Commissioner of Education, in 
Washington. The topics treated were as follows : — 

1 . Introspection contrasted with external Sense Perception. 

2. Mental Pictures z/^rj//j General Ideas. 

3. The Logical Constitution of Sense Perception. 

4. Physiological Psychology. 

5. The Psychology of Mathematics, Esthetics, and Ethics. 

Ethics. 

This is prescribed work for the junior class. Spring Term, five hours a 
week. The work was conducted by the Dean — the class consisting of 
forty regular, and two special students, nineteen men and twenty- three 
women. The text book used, was President Robinson's Principles and 
Practice of Morality^ a compact and suggestive work, which treats briefly 
of the chief points in Etliics. The compendious character of this book, 
made it possible to introduce other material into the term's work, espe- 
cially a review of the history of ethical thought, which occupied one hour 
each week, also discussions of important principles where enlargement of 
the view seemed to be called for. 



Evidences of Christianity. 

This is prescribed work for the senior class. Winter Term, four hours a 
week. The class was in charge of the Dean, and numbered thirty-one, 
twelve men, and nineteen women. 

The instruction was given by lectures. The aim was not so much to 
follow the old order of defense for the Christian system, as to emphasize 
the great truths of Christianity, to outline the main sources of unbelief 
and indicate its weaknesses, to show the reasonableness of the supernat- 
ural element of Revelation, and to gather some of the most striking of the 
external attestations that history has furnished for Christianity. 

History. 

Freshman Class, — This study was begun by the Freshmen, in the 
Winter Term ; the class numbering sixty-eight regular, and sixteen spe- 
cial students. Myers' Ancient History , was in the hands of the students 
as a basis ; lectures were given upon supplementary topics and especially 
upon the Ar>'an roots of Gneco-Roman civilization. Two hours a week in 
the Winter Term, and one hour a week in the Spring Term, enabled the. 
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class to do scarcely more than outline work, as the field covered, reached 
down to the later Roman empire. 

Sophomore Class. — The work of this class, prescribed in the Fall Term, 
was done with text-book and lectures combined. The period covered, 
extended from the fall of the Western Empire, to the French Revolution. 
The class numbered forty-five regular, and twenty special students. 

In the Winter Term, the elective class numbered forty regular, and 
eleven special students. The subjects of study were, the French Revo- 
lution, and English History in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In the Spring Term, there were twenty-nine regular, and eleven spe- 
cial students, who made a study of the History of England in the present 
century, using Bright s English History^ Vol. IV, as text. 

The historical books that have been added to the College Library in 
the Peirce Collection, are giving enlarged opportunities for students to do 
work in topical study hitherto impracticable. The entire work in His- 
tory was under the direction of the Dean. 



Constitutional Law. 

Seventeen seniors, and one special student elected this study, in the 
Fall Term, three hours a week. Cooley's work was used. The aim was 
not simply to go through an analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States ; but also to study the development of the principles contained in 
this instrument, and underlying the practical working of the National Gov- 
ernment — especially during the first half century of its histor>'. Lectures 
and discussions were freely interspersed. 



Mathematics. 

In the absence of Professor Coit, who spent the year in Europe, this 
department was in charge of Mr. William Marshall Warren, with Mr. 
George E. Whitaker as fellow instructor for one division of the Freshman 
class. The two divisions of this class used the same books and took the 
same examinations. 

The Freshman class numbered eighty-two ; sixty-six regular and fifteen 
special students the first term ; and was only slightly diminished the two 
following terms. 

In the first course. Went worth's New Plane and Solid Geometry was 
used. The work of the Winter Term was based upon Well's University 
Algebra ; and the same author's larger Trigonometry was used in the Spring 
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Term. The logical structure of each study and its connections with the 
other mathematical sciences were made the object of frequent thought and 
discussion. In the study of Geometry the simpler principles of perspec- 
tive drawing were explained. The early history of mathematics received 
incidental attention. Occasional written exercises on assigned themes 
were required. 

Sophomore Class. — This class numbered thirty in the prescribed Fall 
Term course in Spherical Trigonometry. Newcomb's book was used. 
Supplementary matter was given by lectures or worked out through class 
discussion. 

In the Spring Term, Surveying was elected by eighteen regulars and 
one special student. Wentworth's Treatise was used. One recitation a 
week was omitted for part of the term in order to secure more time for 
field work. Excursions were made to convenient points in the city and 
suburbs, where work with transit, chain, and compass was carried on. 

Junior Class, — The elective courses were taken by classes numbering 
eleven, seven, and five, for the successive terms. Bowser's Analytical 
Geometry was used in the Fall Term ; and the same author's Differential 
and Integral Calculus during the two terms following. In the first course, 
the class advanced into the Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions 
far enough to gain some acquaintance with its essentials. In the second 
course, discussion of the logical basis of the Calculus was deferred until 
the end of the term, when a better knowledge of both subject matter and 
method made discussion more profitable. In the Integral Calculus 
particular stress was laid upon plan and rationale. Theses upon the 
Calculus, embodying the results of both class work and independent 
investigation, were substituted for part of the final examination. 



Chemistry. 

Professor Thomas E. Pope, of the Institute of Technology, conducted 
the Junior elective class in this study. The course is given in the Winter 
Term, and consists of lectures and laboratory work, occupying together, 
six hours a week. Remsen's Inorganic Chemistry is recommended to the 
students. The class numbered twenty-one, — nine women and twelve 
men. 

Physics. 

The instruction in this department was by Professor Charles R. Cross, 
at the Institute of Technology. Last year for the first time, the laboratory 
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work (two hours a week), was made elective. The lectures (three 
hours a week) were continued as required work for Sophomores through 
the Winter and Spring Terms. The subject treated in the lectures of the 
Winter Term was General Mechanics, which is a necessary introduction 
to the study of any portion of Physics. During the Spring Term the 
subject chosen for the lectures was Light, instead of Sound, the subject 
which has been usually treated, in order that such members of the Junior 
and Senior classes as desired might obtain a further knowledge of Physics 
than can be acqmred in the prescribed course. By varying from year to 
year the subject discussed, it will be possible for students especially inter- 
ested to obtain a knowledge of the subject as a whole. The class taking 
the required work in the Winter Term numbered fifty-one, eighteen men 
and thirty-three women ; in the Spring Term the elective class in labora- 
tory work numbered twelve, three men and nine women. 



Natural History. 

The following studies, were as usual, pursued by elective classes, at 
the Natural History Building on Berkeley street, and under the direction 
of Professor Alpheus Hyatt and Mr. B. H. Van Vleck. 

1 . Botany — a Sophomore elective for the Spring Term, two hours a 
week, chosen by twenty-three — thirteen men and ten women. 

2. Zoology — a Junior course, running through Fall and Winter Terms, 
four hours a week during the former, and three during the latter. This 
study was elected by twenty-one men and twelve women in the Fall, and 
by twelve men and nine women in the Winter. 

3. Physiology — a Junior course of the Spring Tertn, two hours a 
week, elected by seven men and eighteen women. 

During the past year the laboratory privileges at the Natural History 
rooms have been somewhat increased by the purchase of an additional 
number of excellent microscopes. 

The work in each of the above mentioned courses can now be of a 
more practical character than heretofore, and by consequence, of 
greater educational value. The aim of this department is to correlate 
the courses in Botany and Zoology ; hence, it is earnestly recommended 
that students should elect for a continuous course in Zoology running 
through the two terms. An earnest plea comes from the instructors for 
more time to be devoted to Botany and Physiology, which are now 
limited to about twenty lectures each. It is hoped that such an enlarge- 
ment may ere long be effected. 
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Geology. 

Professor W. H. Niles, of the Institute of Technology, lecturer. 
The class— elective, from the Junior and Senior classes, Winter Term — 
numbered fifty-nine ; thirty-one men and twenty-eight women. 

The method of instruction was both by text-book, Le Conte's Compend 
of Geology, and by lectures. The oral instruction aimed at an ample 
discussion of the topics treated in the book, and the exposition of matter 
which can be presented best by the teacher with his collections. 
Geological specimens, maps, diagrams and photographic views were 
freely employed. The whole scope of the Science was brought under 
dbcussion, including Dynamical, Structural and Historical Geology. In 
a short term's study, of four hours a week, such a broad treatment must 
necessarily be rapid. The lecturer endeavored to impress upon the 
minds of his students the fact that the structure and phenomena of the 
earth constitute an open record, and that* they are to learn to reason 
correctly upon what they see, and make a wise use of the information 
which specimens, book and lecturer presented. 



Elocution. 

This department was under the charge of Professor Holmes. This 
work is now limited to the Sophomore and Junior classes. As the 
arrangement of elocutionary instruction the previous year had given the 
Freshman class one hour a week, it was deemed advisable to make the 
courses elective for the Sophomore's, after the first term, this year. 

The aim of this department has been to aid the students to become 
easy, natural and effective readers, and speakers. The attempt was 
made to elucidate the fundamental principles of good speaking and to 
embody them in the students' practice. 

In the Junior class prominence was given to original work. In the 
second term, each student was required to deliver two original orations ; 
and in the third term, to make a critical study of one standard oration, 
to deliver one original oration, and to participate in a debate. 

The Sophomore class numbered fifty-five the first term ; thirty-four, 
the second, and twenty-five the third term. Professor Holmes had this 
class, also, in essay-writing, the second and third terms, to relieve the 
Professor of Rhetoric. 

The Junior class numbered forty-four for the year. 
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Lectures on College Life and Work, 

were delivered once a week, by the Dean, to the 
Freshmen, throughout the Fall Term. The class 
numbered seventy-three. Some of the more im- 
portant matters that pertain to the induction of 
students into College work and relations were dis- 
cussed in familiar talks. The special form of our own 
College society, its government, its religious life ; 
methods of study ; physical culture ; principles in 
elective studies ; the relation of student-life to subse- 
quent work in the world, — were some of the topics 
thus treated. 



The Registrations of the Year. 

The whole number of students in all departments 
was eight hundred and seventy-five. Their classifica- 
tion is presented in the following table : — 





Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


College of Liberal Arts 


113 


164 


277 


College of Music 


II 


II 


22 


College of Agriculture 


125 




125 


School of Theology . 


126 


4 


130 


School of Law . 


149 


4 


153 


School of Medicine . 


61 


37 


98 


School of All Sciences 


80 


34 


114 


Sum by departments . 






919 


Counted twice 


. 




44 


Total 






875 



The totals of the decade show a very gratifying 
advance. They stand as follows : 
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• 

In i88o-5i 507 

In 1881-82 555 

In 1882-83 ^2 

In 1883-84 614 

In 1884-85 620 

In 1885-86 710 

In 1886-87 769 

In 1887-88 775 

In 1888-89 S75 

In 1889-90 . . , 928 



It will be noticed that in the College of Music the 
sexes were in number exactly equal. It is a still more 
curious fact that in the three classes — though their 
respective memberships were two, four, and sixteen — 
the number of young men and of young women was 
in each case precisely equal. So remarkable an illus- 
tration of ideal co-education was probably never before 
presented in a college. 

Glancing back sixteen years to the first Year Book 
summary according to sex, we find the relative 
numbers as follows : 



Year. Young Women. Young Men. 

1874-75 102 376 

1875-76 144 483 

1876-77 163 502 

1877-78 171 495 

1878-79 174 458 

1879-80 113 397 

1880-81 loi 404 

1881-82 117 428 

1882-83 -132 464 

1883-84 155 455 

1884-85 164 456 

1885-86 160 550 

1886-87 179 590 

1887-88 195 580 

1888-89 250 625 

1889-90 256 672 

Totals 2576 7935 
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Of the total attendance the first year named, the 
young women constituted twenty-one per cent. At 
present they constitute twenty-seven per cent. Taking 
the grand totals, it is found, that the average per cent, 
through the entire period is twenty-five. In the six- 
teen years there has been a gain of only six per cent, 
in the direction of equality. Indeed, in the last fifteen 
years the gain has been but about four per cent. 

The Promotions of the Year. 

At the Annual Commencement in June, one hun- 
dred and forty-nine were promoted to membership in 
the University Convocation, to wit : — 

With the Degree of 

Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Philosophy . 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Theology 
Bachelor of Laws . 
Doctor of Medicine 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 

With Diploma Certificates: 

In School of Theology ... 6 6 

Totals ii6 33 149 

This was twenty more than were graduated the 
preceding year. 

The Finances. 

The annual report of the Treasurer, showed that at 
the close of the fiscal year Aug. 31, 1889, the assets of 
the University were as follows : 



Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


10 


12 


22 


2 


8 


10 


12 




12 


24 




24 


39 




39 


20 


9 


29 


I 


3 


4 


2 


I 


3 
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Real estate above incumbrance . . . 1,116,469.77 

Stocks, bonds, etc. ..... 235,121.35 

Notes receivable ..... 24,362.13 

Sundries 44,324.59 

Total 1,420,277.84 

The liabilities at the same date were $3,434.10, 
leaving the excess of assets over liabilities $1,416,- 
843.74. 

The largest gift of the year was a store on Summer 
street, valued at present at $90,000. It was received 
under the provisions of the will of our late Founder, 
the Honorable Jacob Sleeper. Another much valued 
gift was a lifelike portrait of Mr. Sleeper, painted by 
Mr. Vinton of this city. 



Present Needs. 

Whatever lives and grows, has living and growing 
needs. Fortunately, the growth of the University im- 
plies a growth in public favor, and presumably, an 
increase in the number of those who are both able and 
willing to minister to its wants. 

The Trustees have just invested $38,000 in the 
purchase of a new building adjoining the Law School 
and the College of Liberal Arts. It is expected that 
$20,000 more will be needed in order to adapt it to 
the best advantage, to the uses of the two depart- 
ments. Any gifts to aid in meeting these outlays, will 
be extremely welcome. 

Plans have been drawn for a much needed enlarge- 
ment of the Hall of the School of Theology, but until 
new and large gifts are received, this improvement 
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must remain unaccomplished. Gifts are also much 
needed for the new Bureau of Missions where they will 
answer the purpose of scholarships and at the same 
time, assist in Christian work among the lowly and 
neglected. 

Five hundred dollars would enable the head of the 
mathematical instruction to make some very desirable 
additions to the instruments used in that department. 



To Men and Women of Wealth. 

The first of the three founders of Boston Univer- 
sity was the first Bostonian that ever left for public 
uses a gift exceeding one million dollars. Since that 
time, he has had no successor. Twenty years and 
more have passed since that beneficent bequest was 
determined upon, recorded and witnessed in the will 
and testament of which it was a part. Is it not time 
for Boston to produce a second millionaire benefactor? 
The number of persons able to devote a million dollars 
to public uses has probably quadrupled at the very 
least, since Isaac Rich initiated the princely line. Why 
may we not expect an early successor ? 

It is not necessary to ask what Boston University 
could do with a million dollars. All who know its 
needs and opportunities, know that it could at once 
use every dollar of it as economically and usefully as 
it has used the funds hitherto entrusted to it. Its 
School of All Sciences alone needs a million as soon 
as it can possibly be furnished. The same is true of 
its College of Liberal Arts. Its Professional Schools 
would still be imperfectly endowed were the million 
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divided among them. To equip the institution with a 
Library equal to those of the leading universities of 
the world, would require much more than a million of 
dollars. A million could wisely be invested in the 
endowment and equipment of our pinched and ham- 
pered College of Music, making it in effectiveness what 
it is in standard and purpose, the first of its kind in 
the world. To enable the University to do what it 
ought to do and desires to do in the interest of the 
higher education of women, would require the addition 
of at least a million to its endowments. If any public 
spirited individual desires to leave a million for the 
founding and endowment of a distinct new College, it 
can better be done in connection with the University, 
than it could be in isolation. In fine, there is almost 
no end to the useful forms of investment which could 
be suggested, forms that would certainly redound to 
the advantage of coming generations, and to the influ- 
ence and fame of our goodly city. Such opportunities 
should powerfully influence all men and women provi- 
dentially called to make testamentary disposition of the 
great fortunes of their generation. 

Smaller Benefactions 

are capable of accomplishing great good. For ex- 
ample, gifts and bequests may be made effective for 
the promotion of Christian education in this institution 
in any of the following modes : — 

1. The annual gift of one hundred dollars will 
secure free tuition to some eager and worthy collegiate 
student, who otherwise would not be able to undertake 
the acquisition of a liberal education. The same sum 
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suffices to pay the board of a student for one school 
year in our School of Theology. Many who now 
through poverty cannot come, would do so, if furnished 
this small amount of assistance. Moreover, in later 
years, they would in many cases return such gifts for 
the help of others,, and so renew and perpetuate the 
beneficence indefinitely. 

2. Permanently endowed Scholarships accomplish 
the same ends for all time. We have a number, but 
need more in every department. Under our statutes 
these scholarships are of three classes, called the first 
class, second class, or third class, according as their 
endowment is three thousand, two thousand, or one 
thousand dollars. One such scholarship in the College 
of Liberal Arts educates one student every four years, 
twenty-five every century, and through these many 
thousand more. 

3. The latest results in scientific, historic, and other 
investigation cannot be known without access to the 
latest books and periodicals. That each of our depart- 
mental Libraries should be annually replenished, is 
therefore an indispensable necessity. For this pur- 
pose, in each department, we need several hundred 
dollars every year, or endowments yielding that 
amount. 

4. A Fellowship or a Lectureship in any department 
may be permanently endowed by the gift of $io,ooo. 
The donor's name will be given thereto, or that of any 
cherished friend whom the donor may wish to keep in 
lasting remembrance. For the training and utilizing 
of the highest scholars these foundations are of incal- 
culable importance. As yet, we have but two. Who 
will found another ? 
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5. The powers of one of the most gifted and best 
educated of men may be perpetually employed in 
teaching, on the donor s behalf and in his name, the 
best things pertaining to the life which now is, and to 
that which is to come, for the interest of $40,000 
invested in a permanently - endowed Professorship. 
This creation may also bear the name of the donor, or 
that which may be dearer to him than his own. Many 
such professorships are yet needed in each of our 
various departments. 

6. But one of our University buildings was origi- 
nally erected for University purposes. All of them are 
already outgrown. In some of them the over-crowding 
is inconsistent with comfort and best results in teach- 
ing. Half a million dollars expended at once in this 
direction would give no more than the most necessary 
additional accommodation. Still, each $50,000 for 
new halls, or for the enlargement of old ones, will 
bring at one point or another great relief. 

The history of the first twenty years of Boston 
University calls for devout gratitude. May the thanks- 
givings of its friends become substantial thank-offerings. 
And may every like period of its future history be 
signalized by an equal prosperity. 

William F. Warren. 

Boston, April 15, 1890. 
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Extracts from the Hinates of the Proceedings of the Rector and Visitors. 



" Tbe Committee on tbe Conduct of Schools recommends the establish- 
ment of a general Academical degree to be known as the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, which all Academical students shall be required to take be- 
fore proceeding to the higher degree of Master of Arts. The course of 
instruction for this B. A. degree shall be essentially different in scope 
from that provided for the M. A. degree; which latter shall be given to 
such Academical students only as shall have given satisfactory evidence 
of having mastered some special line of study after taking the general or 
B. A. degree.** (Minutes, 11 July, 1888.) 

** The scope and purpose of instruction given in the subjects required 
for the B. A. degree shall have for chief end a sound general knowledge 
of each subject. The old nomenclature of Proficient shall be dropped in 
regard to the rating of candidates, who pass successfully the B. A. exam- 
inations in the subjects required." (Minutes, 9 Feb., 1889.) 

" The requirements for the B. A. degree shall consist of graduation in 
the B. A. courses in Latin, Greek or JLogic, Pure Mathematics or General 
Astronomy, French or Spanish or Italian, German or Bnglish^ General 
History, and two of the four sciences (Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and 
Geology). The examinations shall in all cases be in writing and the 
standard shall be rigidly three-fourths." (Minutes, 28 June, 1890.) 

*• In order to attain the M. A. degree it shall be necessary for every ap- 
plicant to have first taken the B. A. degree. After taking that degree he 
shall take an advanced course of University instruction in some four 
Schools embracing for example — 

i. Latin, Greek, Moral Philosophy, one Teutonic and one Romance 
Language ; 

ii. Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Applied Chemistry, Mineralogy 
and Geology ; 

iii. Latin, Greek, Mathematics, one Teutonic and one Romance Lan- 
guage; 

or any combination of four Schools in the Academical Department, which 
in the judgment of the Faculty shall be the full equivalent of any of the 
above groups." (Minutes, 29 June, 1891.) 



Wm, H. Prout, 

BOOK AND JOB Pfi/HTER, 

CHAftLOTTESVlLU, VA. 
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FeE:]V10]SrSTF«J^IS[CE^ 



ON 



Recent Changes in the Degree of Master of Arts 



AT THE 



UNIVERSITY OP VIRGINIA. 



To the Rector and Board of Visitors of the University 

of Virginia : 

We, the undersigned, Masters of Arts of the University 
and Students pursuing the course hitherto marked out for 
the attainment of that degree, respectfully request the 
Board to reconsider their action in changing the requisites 
for the degree of Master of Arts of the University of Vir- 
ginia. At the meeting of the Board in June, 1891, the 
following resolution was passed: **That in order to at- 
tain the M. A. degree it shall be necessary for every appli- 
cant to have first taken the B. A. degree; after taking 
that degree, he shall take an advanced course of Univer- 
sity instruction in some four of the schools. These four 
schools shall embrace — 

I. 1. Latin. 

2. Greek. 

3. One Teutonic and one Romance Language. 

4. Moral Philosophy, or History; or, 

II. 1. Mathematics. 

2. Natural Philosophy. 

3. Applied Chemistry. 
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4 remonstrance. 

4. Natural History and Biology, or Miner- 
alogy AND Geology; or, 

III. 1. Latin. 

2. Greek. 

3. Moral Philosophy, or one Teutonic and 

ONE Romance Language. 

4. Mathematics, or Natural Philosophy, or 

Mathematics and Astronomy; or, 

IV. The Faculty may, in their judgment, in lieu of any 
of these four schools make a combination of any four 
schools in the Academic Department, which shall be the 
full equivalent of any of the groups named above." 

We consider that the degree of Master of Arts of the 
University of Virginia is the highest degree conferred in 
the United States on undergraduate students. Such it is 
acknowledged to be by all who are competent to form an 
opinion entitled to value. 

Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard, in an article in the Lon- 
don Classical Review for February 2, 1890, says: ** As a 
rule the Master of Arts in the United States means little 
except that its holder has at some time received a B. A. 
degree. At the better colleges the candidate is required to 
show that he paid some attention to liberal studies for a 
year or two after receiving his B. A. degree. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, however, this degree has a singularly 
honorable position; the conditions on which it is bestowed 
are severe, and it stands for distinct and high attainments 
in scholarship." 

We submit that the peculiar distinction universally ac- 
corded to this degree, as it now exists, is of inestimable 
value to the University, that its reputation is worth pre- 
serving, that a radical change in the nature of its require- 
ments will ruin its present ** honorable position" and 
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necessitate the acquisition of a new reputation, that any 
change approximating our degree to those of other insti- 
tutions in America will destroy its individuality and im- 
pair its usefulness. 

The Master of Arts degree has for sixty years been the 
distinctive feature of this institution, and the University 
guarantees the scholarship of all who bear it ; as long as 
it is given, the fame of the University must largely depend 
on the acquiren'ents of its Masters. A host of men have 
left these walls bearing this honorable title who justly re- 
gard it as the outward indication of high attainments in 
the fields of Hterature and science, and therefore bear it 
with pride. Most of these have justified the high hopes 
entertained of them by their Alma Mater— they have alike 
reflected credit on themselves and on her. 

The great renown in which our M. A. is held, both at 
home and abroad, rests upon two pillars: the immense 
field over which it extends and the high standard of at- 
tainment necessary for success in each department of 
knowledge. Take away either of these supports, and the 
other alone is not suflicient to hold us up ; the first bears 
the fame of our degree for a liberal education, the last car- 
ries our reputation for high attainment in all the depart- 
ments of such an education. Without the one, the M. A. 
becomes merely a special degree, showing perhaps high 
development on one or two lines, but is no longer the 
synonym for a well rounded and polished gentleman — 
without the other, our degree men are dilettantes,^ pos- 
sessed of that most baneful of all acquirements— a little 
learning. 

The field now covered by this degree is a large one, com- 
prising graduation at a high standard in Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, French, German, and Greek. Who can say that a 

•Dilettanti. 
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deep insight into all of these is not essential to a liberal 
education ? Who would say that more is required ? 

The Master of Arts degree provided for by the action of 
the Board is either a post-graduate degree or an under- 
graduate degree of lower standard than the old one ; the 
Bachelor's degree is made a prerequisite, and the Master's 
degree may then be attained by graduation in any four 
schools approved by the Faculty ; if it be meant by this 
requirement that no one can get an M. A. unless he has 
graduated in four schools after getting a B. A., the char- 
acter of man who will in future apply for our distinctive 
degree will be changed ; there are few undergraduate stu- 
dents so well* prepared that they cannot profitably devote 
their time to the Senior classes of the various schools ; to 
such students the B. A. opens no new course of study, but 
merely a review of his high-school work. As a manifest 
consequence of this fact, this alternative presents itself: 
either the high-school graduate will seek other fields of 
study, and the degree will be neglected, or since the amount 
of preparation for the B. A. course is much less, students 
of poor attainments and very young years will present 
themselves, and instead of men of eighteen or twenty en- 
tering the University, lads of fifteen or sixteen, who may 
prefer to get their Academic training at this place instead 
of at school, will come in ; and since the entire freedom 
from restraint, which is granted to the men here, could 
not in justice be allowed to those who would be but boys 
in years, our whole system must necessarily be changed 
and the surveillance and restraint of high school and col- 
lege be introduced. 

If the language of the Board be interpreted to mean 
that any man who has graduated in four schools and ob- 
tained proficiency in a suflicient number of classes to enti- 
tle him to the degree of Bachelor of Arts will receive his 

•Doubtless " ill " is meant. 
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M. A., we submit that the standard of the University's 
distinctive degree, and therefore the standard of the Uni- 
versity, has been lowered ; for the present requirements, 
there would be substituted a requirement of four profi- 
ciencies and four graduations. This provision that the 
Schools elected are to be approved by the Faculty must be 
a dead letter, since the discretion given to them is an arbi- 
trary discretion, without any rule to guide them, and 
therefore they could not fairly exercise it against a B. A. 
who had graduated in four Schools. According to this in- 
terpretation a well-prepared man could with ease accom- 
plish the work required for the M. A. degree in two years, 
whereas at Harvard it was only after long and mature 
consideration that the B. A. course was shortened from 
four to three years. 

According to either interpretation a man might be an 
M. A. of the University of Virginia without having more 
than a slight knowledge of Latin ; he might be an M. A. 
without having even heard that there is such a thing as 
Calculus, or without knowing a principle of Psychology 
or a law of Logic. He might receive his degree without 
having shown any greater knowledge of foreign languages 
than just enough to enable him to pass his examinations 
in the intermediate classes in Latin and French ; he might 
be wholly ignorant of Chemistry or of Physics. Is it be- 
coming the dignity of the University to confer its highest 
degree upon one who has shown no scholarly knowledge 
of the languages, ancient or modem, and who may not 
have stood a single examination on Pure' Mathematics ? 
It would seem a misnomer to confer the degree of Master 
of Arts on one who may have confined himself entirely in 
his senior studies to Science or to Literature, and who has 
passed through his lower studies under a depreciated 
standard. He is a master in only half of the field ; hith- 
erto the title has been conferred only on those who had 
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graduated in the highest classes in each of the prescribed 
schools ; it is neither right nor just for the University to 
mislead the public by conferring its time-honored degree 
on men of inferior attainments. 

The B. A. course, as it now stands, embraces merely 
those branches of study commonly taught at our high 
schools and colleges, and any well-prepared man, coming 
from any of those colleges or schools, would find at his 
first entrance into the University but little difficulty in 
passing the examinations on those subjects which he was 
taught while at school. 

In the proposed scheme of the new M. A. it is possible 
to become a Master of Arts of the University of Virginia 
with absolutely no knowledge of Greek and with such 
knowledge of Latin only as is required to pass the exami- 
nations in the intermediate class in that school, which, as 
stated above, is simply the work now required of those 
high-school pupils prepared to enter the senior class. The 
proposed change is a blow to the study of Greek, which 
must certainly result in serious consequences. We are fully 
aware that it is now a popular tendency to regulate 
Greek to the limbo of the lost arts and to substitute Sci- 
ence in its place. While we fully appreciate the vital im- 
portance of scientific study, we would enter a respectful 
protest against the University lending a helping hand to 
what foreshadows the death of the study of Greek at the 
University. A large percentage of those who take the 
senior class in Greek are at present those who have as 
their ultimate goal the Master's degree, and if an avow- 
edly easier road is opened to them many will desert the 
field of Greek altogether. 

It is doubtless contended that the standard will not be 
lowered by the threatened change because the professors 
will advance what are now their intermediate classes to 
the position which the senior classes occupy, and they in 
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turn will be made more difficult. We apprehend that even 
supposing to be true it would be very undesirable, for 
there can be no possible complaint from any quarter that 
our senior classes are too easy ; they cover completely the 
ground they were intended to cover; it must be remem- 
bered that most academic students come to the University 
not in order to learn everything that is to be known on a 
subject, not to pursue it in all its ramifications, but only 
to get a knowledge of the fundamental laws and princi- 
ples that govern it, such as becomes an educated man to 
know. The Specialists must always be in the minority ; 
so their name implies. Any material increase in the diffi- 
culty of our senior classes must place them in the rank of 
post-graduate and special studies, and to that extent we 
close the door to the majority of students. 

But this result we do not dread so much as that other 
and we fear more probable consequence, to- wit : that in 
the effort to popularize and populate their classes the pro- 
fessors will bend from that high and rigid standard which 
has made our University world-renowned. A student 
who has the choice of many departments for his degree 
will inevitably take those which can be attained with 
least difficulty; a large falling oflF will follow in those 
schools which are intrinsically more difficult, though, for 
that very reason, perhaps, more useful, and the professor 
must stand by and see his school decimated, or must make 
it more popular at the expense of the requisite labor and 
its usefulness. It is not hard to conceive which course he 
will adopt. 

We do not wish the Board to understand from this that 
we are against all change of the M. A. degree. .Such^i^ 
not the case. We agree heartily that some option should 
be allowed,, and to that extent that the degree be broad- 
ened ; that is another and a different question ; but, to a 
man, we stand convinced that any change in the standard, 
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that snmmnm bonum of our system, or even the appear- 
ance of any such change, should be carefully avoided. 

We would also beg to express to the Board our fullest 
confidence that they take a deep and abiding interest in 
the welfare of our Alma Mater, and that they will always 
do what appears in their wise judgment to best serve and 
benefit her. 

LIST OF SIGNERS OF THE REMONSTRANCE. 

Masters of Arts. ^ 

(49) CHARLES MARSHALL, (86) UPTON W. MUIR, 

(50) WILLIAM WIRT HENRY, JAMES W. S. PETERS, 

(51) JAMES PLEASANTS, (87) JAMES N. ANDERSON, 
JOHN L. WILLIAMS, (88) J. H. C. BAGBY, 

(54) WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, WALLACE P. BROWN, 

GEO. TUCKER HARRISON, RO. SPRATT COCKRELL, 

(61) JAMES L. DINWIDDIE. RALEIGH C. MINOR, 

(89) WILLIAM DINWIDDIE, Jr., 

(82) KENNETH A. BAIN, MINTON W. TALBOT, 
JOHN B.JENKINS, FIELDING L. TAYLOR, 
G. HARRISON SMITH, JAMES B. WOODS, 
JAS. H. WOODROW, (90) ALBERT B. DINWIDDIE, 

(83) GEORGE McK. BAIN, JOSEPH B. DUNN, Jr., 
LEIGH CARROLL, HALSTEAD S. HEDGES, 
R. GOODWYN RHETT, JAMES B. LOVETT, 
THOMAS FITZHUGH, WALTER F. TAYLOR, 

(84) WISTER ARCHER, (91) THOS. J. RANDOLPH, 
COOPER D. SCHMITT, ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Jr. 

Candidates. 

MALLORY K. CANNON, MURRAY M. McGUIRE, 

R. E. LEE DINWIDDIE, J. MARKHAM MARSHALL, 

R. E. LEE FARMER, EDWARD F. MAYBERRY, 

FRANK L. HIMEL, HARRISON RANDOLPH. 

•Proportion of vigners: Ante-bellum, 7 ont of 145; Post-bellum, 28 
out of 108. 
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Reply of the Yisitors to the Remonstrance. 



To the **Af. A, Committee,^^ University of Virginia: 

Gentlemen :— Your protest against the changes made by 
the Board of Visitors in the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts of the University of Virginia, was duly 
received by the Rector and laid before the Visitors at their 
last meeting in November, 1891. 

This protest was signed by W. F. Taylor, M. A., as 
"Chairman of the Committee," by thirty-four other Mas- 
ters of Arts, and by eight young gentlemen, who are now 
"applicants for the M. A. degree." 

The Board of Visitors was unable at that time to give 
the protest any consideration, as the November meeting 
was suddenly called to deal with business of a practical 
and pressing nature, which claimed the whole attention 
of the Rector and Visitors up to the hour of adjournment. 

This will account for the delay in replying to the protest, 
which has since that time had the most respectful and 
careful consideration of the Visitors. 

The paper seems to the Visitors to have been hastily 
written under a misapprehension as to the real character 
and scope of the changes made in the requirements for 
both the M. A. and B. A. degrees. 

As the Visitors believe that these changes, if clearly un- 
derstood, must claim the hearty support of all true friends 
of the Universitv, they shall not content themselves with 
a simple refusal to reconsider their action, but most cheer- 
fully lay before your Committee their reasons for having 
ordered these changes, and for now declining, after ma- 
turely weighing your protest, to recede from steps taken 
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after the most cautious deliberation by a unanimous vote 
of the Board. 

To the mind of the Visitors, it has long been a source of 
weakness to the University that there has been here no 
reputable undergraduate degree, which appealed to any 
large number of students of fair ability and determined 
industry, who were desirous, not of the specialistic train- 
ing of a school-master, but of a sound, general knowledge 
of such subjects as are commonly deemed essential in any 
scheme of liberal education. (See *' Report on the Con- 
duct of Schools,'' University of Ya., February 9th, 1889.) 

That the old B. A. was such a degree will scarcely be se- 
riously maintained by any one who knows its history and 
"traditions." It always carried with it a distinct flavor 
of academic defeat, and was generally regarded as a sort 
of "consolation stakes" for those who failed in the race 
for the overshadowing ** Grand Prize "—the M. A. 

Few men ever cared to apply for it prior to the war, 
and, though the Faculty, apparently keenly alive to the 
desirability of such a degree and fully aware of the 
strength that such a degree would give the University, 
have time and again sought to frame a B. A. course, at 
once sound as to scholarship and attractive to the great 
body of students, the results indicate that there was some- 
thing inherently wrong in the various schemes proposed 
and adopted. 

Five times in the twenty years from 1865 to 1885 (an 
average of once in every four years), were the require- 
ments for the B. A. degree changed, yet the fact remained 
that but few students applied for that degree. 

Such was the state of things when the Visitors, in 1888, 
determined to give their attention to the existing require- 
ments for degrees in the University. 

Naturally, they approached with diffidence a subject 
which apparently had baffled the continued efforts of 
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those who seemed best equipped for dealing with such a 
problem. 

Still, the problem was unsolved, the question seemed a 
pressing one, and the Visitors could not shirk it consis- 
tently with their responsible position as the recognized 
custodians of the best interests of the University. 

They first considered the B. A. degree, and, on conferring 
with a committee appointed by the Faculty touching the 
subject, were assured in the most emphatic manner by 
some of the ablest professors in the University that "the 
requirements for the B. A. degree, then in force, impera- 
tively demanded revision." 

It is needless to say that the Visitors had the highest re- 
spect for the tried loyalty and academic experience of the 
Faculty, and that, in the changes, which they saw to be 
imperative, they desired to avail themselves at every step 
of the counsel of these faithful servants of the University. 
A full and free discussion with the committee of all the 
points involved, developed, as was to be expected, a wide 
diversity of views. 

Still, two facts seemed to be evident: (1) that there was 
a sort of stigma attaching to the old B. A. degree here, 
which had come to be regarded (whether rightly or 
wrongly) as a sort of public advertisement of academic 
failure; (2) that there was an imperative need for a repu- 
table B. A. degree, the requirements of which should be so 
framed as to attract the great body of academic students, 
and induce them to remain long enough in the University 
to secure the basis of a liberal education. 

It was, indeed, a startling fact to the Board to find, on 
investigation of the records for years past, that, of all the 
students in the University, little more than two-Gftbs re- 
mained more than one year, and that only one student in 
eighteen remained four years. 

On careful investigation, the inherent faults of the for- 
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mer B. A. schemes seemed two-fold : (1) that the course of 
instruction did not possess a character and spirit of its 
own, but was simply a fragment of the semi-specialistic 
training required for the M. A. degree, the requirements 
for the B. A. degree being satisfied in several schools if the 
candidate attained in his examinations a certain percent- 
age of marks (lower than required for ** graduation") or 
a smaller volume of the identical work demanded of a 
student, who was seeking the training of a specialist; (2) 
that, by retaining the old nomenclature of ** Graduate" 
and ** Proficient " (terms which had acquired here a fixed, 
technical meaning), comparison was directly invited to 
the more diflicult requirements for the M. A. degree, and 
that, thus, a mark of depreciation was inevitably stamped 
upon the B. A. degree. 

Such was the problem that the Visitors, who desired to 
act with the utmost conservatism, had to face. After 
mature deliberation, they established the present B. A. 
courses, which seemed to them to represent **the amount 
and sort of training in language, literature, history, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, and science, that every educated 
man should fairly possess." The Visitors specially em- 
phasized that the scope and character of the instruction 
in some of the courses, at least, for the new B. A. should 
be essentially different from that required for the M. A. 
degree, and, to remove all semblance even of stigma, di- 
rected that the old nomenclature of "Proficient" should 
be utterly abolished. 

It was ordered that an applicant for the B. A. degree, 
who had passed his examinations (three-fourths required) 
in the various departments, should be declared "Graduate 
in B. A. Latin," "Graduate in B. A. Mathematics," etc. 

This does not seem to have been known to your Com- 
mittee, if the Board may judge from the language of your 
protest. 
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But to guard against any possible misapprehension in 
the future, the Board intends to direct the proper author* 
ities to oflScially announce in the Catalogue, and elsewhere, 
the following courses in every Academic School: 

1. The Collegiate Course, for the B. A. degree. 

2. The University Course, for the M. A. degree. 

3. The Post-Graduate Course, for the Ph. D. degree. 

Three corresponding diplomas will be granted: (1) 
Graduate in the B. A. Course; (2) Graduate in the M. A. 
Course; (3) Graduate in the Pb, D. Course. 

As was to be expected, there has been some friction in 
the adjustment of the details of a scheme so radically dif- 
ferent from the old order of things, and, of course, there 
has been misapprehension as to the scheme itself. The 
Visitors expected that experience would suggest the advis- 
ability of modifications in the original requirements, and 
such has proved to be the case. 

Some options were given in the original (1889) B. A. 
courses, and it is the purpose of the Board to still further 
extend the principle of election and to ofier additional 
options in the courses leading up to the B. A. degree. 
This step is not only in full accord with the aims of the 
illustrious founder of the University, but, in the judgment 
of the Visitors, it oflFers the surest means of securing to 
our Alma Mater in the future a strength and support that 
have been lacking in the past. 

It seems now quite certain that the two B. A.*s of 1891 
will be succeeded by eight in 1892, while Bfty-one stu- 
dents have this session (1891— '92) entered upon courses of 
study planned to lead up to that degree. 

At the same time that the change was made in the 
requirements for the B. A. degree, the ** Committee on 
Courses of Instruction and the Conduct of Schools'* in 
the Board gave formal notice to the other Visitors that in 
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two years' time, that committee would advise a change 
in the requirements for the M. A. degree. 

Accordingly, at the meeting of the Board of Visitors in 
July, 1891, the change was recommended, and, after care- 
ful discussion, was adopted by the Visitors without a dis- 
settling voice. 

It is against this latter change that your protest is spe- 
cially directed. The Visitors must repeat that the^' have 
given this paper their most attentive consideration, yet 
fail to discover in it any argument that has shaken their 
firm conviction that the change ordered was both wise 
and imperative. 

It has long been known to the members of the Board 
that a radical modification in the requirements for the M. 
A. degree has been for years most earnestly desired by a 
large number (we believe, the majority) of the most 
thoughtful and intelligent graduates of the University. 
Not a few of these men have taken the Master's degree 
here, and have not hesitated to inveigh against the disad- 
vantages of its rigid curriculum. 

But it is especially worthy of note that the most em- 
phatic in urging that a radical change should be made, 
are those M. A. graduates, who have afterwards studied 
abroad, and who have thus had abundant opportunities 
for comparing the cast-iron curriculum demanded here 
with the freedom of election ofiered by all the famous uni- 
versities of the Old World. 

Thus, since 1889, the Visitors have been informally dis- 
cussing plans looking to a modification in the requirements 
for the M. A. degree, seeking, meanwhile, the best judg- 
ment of men of wide experience in such matters, who were 
in every way competent to give weighty and dispassionate 
advice. This fact is mentioned, that your Committee may 
be assured that the steps taken by the Board were not 
taken hastily and unadvisedly, but after the most pains- 
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taking investigation and the most deliberate judgment 
that the Visitors could bring to bear upon such a momen- 
tous subject. 

It is, doubtless, known to some of the older members of 
your Committee that the question of ** University reform " 
has been the "burning question" to thoughtful men, at 
home and abroad, for the past twenty years. During that 
time^ in England and America, the drift has been surely 
and steadily in one direction — ^the freedom of election in 
the higher education, such as had long been granted in the 
great Continental universities. 

Twenty years ago Matthew Arnold struck the key-note 
of reform in England, when he wrote: **The prime direct 
aim of instruction is to enable a man to know himself and 
the world. Such knowledge is the only sure basis for 
action, and this basis it is the true aim and office of in- 
struction to supply. To know himself, a man must know 
the capabilities and performances of the human spirit; 
and the value of the humanities, of Alterthumswissen- 
cbaft, the science of antiquity, is, that it aflFords for this 
purpose an unsurpassed source of light and stimulus. 
Whoever seeks help for knowing himself from knowing 
the capabilities and performances of the human spirit, will 
nowhere find a more fruitful object of study than in the 
achievements of Greece in literature and the arts during 
the two centuries from the birth of Simonidestothe death 
of Plato. This the humanists have perceived, and the 
truth of this perception of theirs is the stronghold of their 
position. But it is also a vital formative knowledge to 
know the world, the laws that govern nature, and man 
as a part of nature. This the realists have perceived, and 
the truth of this perception, too, is inexpugnable." 

"Every man is bom with aptitudes, which give him ac- 
cess to vital and formative knowledge by one of these 
roads ; either by the road of studying man and his works, 
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or by the road of studying nature and her works. The 
business of instruction is to seize and develop these apti- 
tudes. The great and complete spirits, which have all the 
aptitudes for both roads of knowledge, are rare. * * * * 
There should, after a certain point, be no cast-iron course 
for all scholars, either in humanistic or naturalistic stu- 
dents. According to bis aptitude^ the pupil should be suf- 
fered to follow principally one branch of either of the two 
great lines of study; and, above all, to interchange the 
lines occasionally, following, on the line which is not his 
own line, such studies as have yet some connection with 
his own line, or, from any cause whatever, some attraction 
forbimr 

The key-note struck by the brilliant Oxford 'graduate 
met emphatic support from another illustrious man of let- 
ters, who, in his time, had carried off distinguished honors 
from the University of Cambridge. ** I do not say,'* wrote 
this great Englishman, **that an attempt may not be 
made to make an equilibrium between the faculties of the 
mind, but for any mind to be in its full strength and con- 
scious might, it must follow where Nature leads.'' Much 
yet remains to be done in the matter of reform, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but these words have borne nota- 
ble fruit, and the battle, so far as concerns the degree 
courses, has been practically won by the reformers in each. 

That the reforms in our own country, during these 
twenty years or more, have been many and admirable, no 
dispassionate observer can deny. 

Professor Goodwin, the well-known Greek scholar, in his 
recent (1891) address on **TAe Present and Future of 
Harvard, ' ' speaking of the reforms inaugurated in that ven- 
erable foundation, says: **It is as impossible to imagine 
an undergraduate of to-day in the college of fifty years 
ago, or a student of fifty years ago suddenly put into one 
of our college classes, as to imagine the crowd of passen- 
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gers, who now go daily from Cambridge to Boston, col- 
lected in the square some morning to secure places in the 
old stage-coach, which once made its single journey to the 
city, or to imagine the venerable Doctor Popkin stepping 
calmly out of his door on the West Cambridge road, wav- 
ing his historic umbrella to stop an electric car as it goes 
whizzing by. This great change in the college is the result 
of the elective system of studies which was introduced in 
1867. This might be negatively defined as the direct op- 
posite of the required system which it superseded. It gave 
a great, even an unexpected, stimulus to freedom of every 
kind, both in teaching and in studying. It need hardly be 
said that the standard of scholarship in every department 
was at once raised by this reform. It sprung up of itself 
the moment the old pressure was taken oflF.** 

It is a distinctive glory, of which no one may rob the 
University of Virginia (though many have so sought to 
rob her), that she was the first institution among English- 
speaking folk to cast off the shackles of the old monastic 
narrowness and to allow her students absolute freedom of 
election as to studies. But it is equally true, that, while 
other great institutions of the first rank in this country, 
borrowing from her this elective system, have utilized it 
to its fullest logical extent and have emphasized a due 
sense of its superlative advantages by ofiering, as the 
bounds of human knowledge have steadily widened, cor- 
responding additional courses (all elective) leading to the 
highest academic rewards, she alone has obstinately clung 
to a rigid curriculum of requirements for her Master's 
degree. 

When you say **the requirements for the degree, as it 
existed from 1832 to 1860, were substantially the same 
as they are now,'* you unconsciously utter a condemna- 
tion of **the highest degree conferred in the United States 
on undergraduate students" as severe as its most deter- 
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mined adversaries could possibly frame. It is simply an- 
other way of saying, that, while reform in academic de- 
grees has won, the world over, we alone have stood still. 
It means that, notwithstanding the ever increasing num- 
ber of studies which, by the deliberate verdict of the 
ablest and most thoughtfiil scholars, may fairly claim a 
place in any scheme of liberal education, a student here, 
no matter what his commanding aptitudes, no matter 
how solid and brilliant may be his parts, must confine 
himself to a rigid curriculum, or leave the University with- 
out having attained any distinctive mark of academic 
success. 

The old ante-bellum M. A., with its curriculum, more or 
less rigid, was well enough in its day, before the tremen- 
dous expansion of the circle of liberal studies. Lord Ba- 
con might, with no undue assumption, declare that he had 
** taken all human knowledge for his province." But such 
a declaration to-day, even from **the wisest of mankind," 
would only provoke a smile of derision. 

That degree, when finally established here, represented 
fairly enough (speaking roughly) the cycle of the old seven 
artes liberalesviith their ** Trivium *' and ''Quadrivium " — 
** the seven liberal arts *' of themediaeval schoolmen. But, 
as Professor Goodwin aptly says: ** These seven arts no 
longer represent to anybody's mind an encyclopaedic or 
well-rounded education, though we still gravely make 
men bachelors and masters of them, while few of us can 
even remember their seven names. Liberal study has now 
come to mean whatever is approved by any college author- 
ities as proper study for their students ; in short, whatever 
has the sanction of those who happen to be in power, the 
beate possidentes. Our college authorities (of Harvard) 
would not let it be said that an\' one of our three hundred 
and thirteen courses of studj^ is not liberal study ; and it 
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would be hard to draw any consistent line among them 
which would be in harmony with modem usage." 

The history of the M. A. degree of this University, in its 
various stages of development, as traced by Professor 
W. M. Thornton in a very striking article, published in 
the Religious Herald for August 6th, 1891, is most in- 
structive reading. As some of your Committee have not, 
perhaps, seen it, it may be pertinent to draw their atten- 
tion to facts established by his careful investigations. 

He shows that from the original organization of the 
Academic Department of the University in 1825, with its 
six independent **Schools" of Ancient Languages, Modem 
Languages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Natural 
History, and Moral Philosophy, not a single additional 
chair was established here down to 1856. 

But " by this time the needs of a growing and expand- 
ing culture were making themselves felt on all sides," and 
the Alumni of the University were even then imperatively 
demanding reform. 

Professor Thornton quotes from a sharp arraignment 
of the shortcomings of the University, published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger for April, 1856, in which the 
writer, after adverting to the fact mentioned above— that 
no new chair had been established in the University for the 
past thirty years— goes on to declare, that **none of its 
graduates need ever to have heard of botany, or roology, 
or political philosophy, not to speak of archaeology, or 
the fine arts, or theology ; that the course in mineralogy 
and geology consists of but twelve lectures, and that in 
spite of *the rigorous demands of its examinations,* its 
Masters of Arts were ushered into the world deaf— as far 
as their Alma Mater cared —to the sublimest harmonies of 
literature and of nature." 

The pressing needs of the University were classified bj 
this writer nearly forty years ago as follows: 
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1 . A longer period of residence at the University for the 
students. 

2. A refusal to admit unprepared youths to matricula- 
tion. 

3. Additions to the corps of professors. 

4. A respectable maintenance of the library. 

5. The establishments of scholarships and fellowships. 

6. Provision for the study of the literature and philoso- 
phy of Christianity. 

This fearless and incisive criticism bore immediate fruit. 

In May, 1856, the Visitors divided the * 'School" of An- 
cient Languages into two distinct "Schools" — (1) Latin; 
(2) Greek ; requested the Faculty to report a plan for the 
increase of the library ; established a chair of **History and 
Literature" : and officially sought the opinion of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine as to the need of establishing a course of 
instruction in Analytical Chemistry. An instructor in this 
last department was appointed by the Board in 1858. 
Scarcely had the new professors entered on their duties, 
when the storm of war burst upon the country, and in a 
single session **the attendance at the University dropped 
from 604 men to 66 lads." 

'*For four years," continues Professor Thornton, **the 
tide of conflict ebbed and flowed, and when the last battle- 
flag was furled, the old University found her children dead, 
or maimed and impoverished, her buildings dilapidated 
and her faculty scattered. No time was lost, however, in 
useless lamentation. The faculty re-assembled all of its 
members who were within reach, pledged their personal 
credit and fortunes for a loan to rehabilitate the buildings, 
and reopened the school. Their success was such as to 
justify the Visitors in filling the chairs which had been va- 
cated by death or resignation. The new current, which, 
in 1856, bursting the dykes of conservatism, had poured 
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its stream into the channel of her intellectual life, re-ap- 
peared with unimpaired force." 

It must suffice here to recapitulate in briefest fashion 
some of the most important results achieved by this devo- 
tion and energy on the part of the Faculty and Visitors. 

In 1867, a full chair of Applied Chemistry was estab- 
lished, and a laboratory of Analytical Chemistry as well 
as a museum of Industrial Chemistry, erected. In the same 
year, a special and separate '^Engineering Department** 
was created. 

In 1872, the gift of $100,000 by Samuel Miller of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, led to the establishment of the "Miller 
School of Biology and Agriculture,*' with admirable lab- 
oratory equipment for study and research. 

In 1879 was established the * 'Corcoran School of Geol- 
ogy,** made possible by the gift of the **Lewis Brooks Mu- 
seum of Natural History*' (costing $80,000) and a gift of 
$50,000 in money by Mr. Wm. W. Corcoran of Washing- 
ton, D. C. In the same year, Mr. Corcoran gave $50,000 
more, for the endowment of the "Corcoran School of His- 
torical Science** (founded in 1856). 

In 1882, was established the "School of Practical As- 
tronomj','* which the University owes chiefly to the liber- 
ality of Mr. Leander J. McCormick, a resident of Chicago, 
but native of Virginia, who gave the great twenty-six-inch 
equatorial telescope, together with sufiicient funds for 
building an astronomical observatory. This new School 
received a further gift of $25,000 from Mr. Wm. H. Van- 
derbilt of New York City, as a working fund, which was 
followed by an endowment fund of $50,000 contributed 
by the "Society of Alumni.** 

In the same year, the Visitors created the "School of 
English.** 

"Thus,** continues Professor Thornton, "at the end of 
1890, we see the Academical Department of the University 
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with its six original Schools increased to thirteen, with 
four of the six new Schools completely endowed, with a li- 
brary enlarged from less than 2,500 volumes to more than 
50,000, with a splendid Astronomical Observatory, well- 
furnished museums of Industrial Chemistry and Natural 
History, and laboratories of Chemistry, Biology, and 
Physics— all the rich accumulation of the last third of her 
corporate life." 

After dwelling upon the striking contrast between the 
extent of the courses oflFered at the present time and in 
1825, Professor Thornton goes on to say : 

**It was not to be expected that this stream of modern 
studies, new men and fresh ideas could be injected into the 
current of university life without disturbing its tranquil 
though somewhat sluggish flow. The miniature battle- 
field between the new learning and the old has been the 
system of academical degrees. Jefferson himself discarded 
the curriculum and contemplated nothing analogous to 
the ordinary collegiate degrees. In each School (according 
to the original enactments of 1825) 'examinations of the 
candidates for honorary distinctions shall be held. At 
these examinations shall be given to the highly meritorious 
only diplomas of two degrees — ^the highest of Doctor, the 
second of Graduate.' As early as 1831, however, it was 
found desirable to reinstate the curriculum in a modified 
form, and the degree of Master of Arts was recommended 
by the Faculty (July, 1831), and established by the Visi- 
tors, the expressed purpose being *to guide parents in the 
selection of studies for their sons, and to lead students to 
remain longer at the University.' The Schools included in 
this first degree were ancient languages, mathematics, nat- 
ural philosophy, moral philosophy, and chemistry. In 
July, 1832, the visitors ordered that all subsequently ma- 
triculated candidates for the degree should pass in two 
modem languages, and this provision was first enforced 
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for the class of *36. In IS^G Anglo-Saxon was expunged 
from the list of subjects which might be offered for the de- 
gree ; and in 1859 French and German were defined to be 
the modem languages required. In 1860 the new School of 
history and literature was added to the requirements for 
the degree, but no class of masters was graduated under 
the enlarged requirements until 1867. From 1867 to 1881 
no material change was made in the conditions for gradu- 
ation. By this time the Schools of analytical chemistry, of 
biology, and of geology had been established ; and in 1882 
the Schools of English and practical astronomy were 
created. The conditions for the master's degree were mod- 
ified in 1882 so as to make geology and English permissible 
substitutes for certain courses in the old fixed curriculum. 
In 1884 a new revision was made of the requirements, and 
a return to the fixed requirements of 1859 was ordered.*' 

**Such, in its main features, has been the history of this 
degree. It divides itself into six periods, three falling be- 
fore the civil war and three after." 

**1. In the first period ('32-'35) the requirements were 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, natural philosophy, moral phi- 
losophy, chemistry. The number of masters graduated 
during this period was 20, the average number of academ- 
ical students was 86, so that in these four years about 1 
student out of 17 received his master's degree." 

" 2. In the second period ( '36-'46) the requirements were 
enlarged by two modem languages ; but inasmuch as any 
two of the five languages taught in that School could be 
taken, Anglo-Saxon served as a refuge for the oppressed. 
The number of masters graduated in these eleven years was 
35, the average number of academical students was 98, 
and the ratio of Masters drops to about 1 out of 31 
students. 

"3. In the third period ('47-'61) the requirements were 
rendered still more rigid by the exclusion of Anglo-Saxon 
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from the elective list. The number of masters graduated 
in fifteen years was 90 ; the average number of academical 
students was 258; and the ratio drops still further to 
about 1 master out of 43 students." 

*'4'. In the fourth period ('67-'81) the screw receives 
another turn. French and German are required of all mas- 
ters, and the School of history and literature is added to 
the conditions for the degree. In the fifteen years there are 
53 masters, with an average of 218 academical students ; 
the ratio drops again to about 1 master out of 62 students.' ' 

"This steady progression— 17, 31, 43, 72— tells its own 
story and needs no comment. Each figure has a voice, and 
could preach a sermon. The faculty and the visitors, con- 
tinually tampering with the degree, show a blind conscious- 
ness that 'there is something rotten in the State of Den- 
mark,' but seem to blink the issue and ignore the fact that 
their original curriculum is ready to perish from its own 
weight and aridity." 

'' 5. In the fifth period ('82-'84) the first gleam of light 
is thrown over this desolating picture. It is the Golden 
Age of the Master's degree. The limited freedom of election 
permitted by the new regulations attracts a larger number 
of applicants." 

**In three years 25 masters are graduated, with an aver- 
age of 164 academical students ; and the ratio rises from 
1 in 62 to 1 master in less than 20 students." 

** 6. In the sixth period ('85 to the present) we return to 
the [Cast] Iron Age. The requirements are diminished by 
the excision of historical science and by discarding the re- 
view examinations formerly held, but at the same time all 
freedom of election is taken away, and we go back to the 
rigid curriculum of 1859. In the seven years 30 masters 
are graduated, with an average attendance of 200 academ- 
ical students, and the ratio drops again from 1 in 20 to 1 
in 47. Of the entire thirty but three are known to the 
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writer who have devoted themselves to the advancement 
of any branch of learning taught to them here. The re- 
maining 90 per cent, have given themselves to other studies 
or have forsaken the pursuit of letters and science.^^ 

**It seems scarcely necessary, after this array of facts, 
which should carry conviction to any candid mind, to cor- 
roborate the evidence they furnish by comparing the time 
required to take this degree in the several periods above. 
It is well known that it has been the aim of our best Vir- 
ginian schools not to prepare their boys for the lowest 
class in the University and send them up for a full scholas- 
tic term of four or more years, but, on the contrary, to 
prepare them for the highest classes and reduce their resi- 
dence at the University to a minimum. With this in mind, 
let it suffice simply to state that in the twenty years, from 
1840 to 1861, there were 17 two-year masters, and in the 
twenty-five years from 1867 to 1891, but one; and again, 
that in the ante-bellum period there were 94 masters with 
a residence of three years or less against 51 with a resi- 
dence of four years or more, whereas in the post-bellum 
period the inequality is reversed, there being 35 with a res- 
idence of three years or less against 73 with a residence of 
four years or more." 

** Impressed with a sense of the necessity of action, the 
visitors have recently taken the question of degrees into 
consideration anew, and have blazed out a path different 
from any heretofore trodden. A bachelor's degree has been 
established of great freedom and flexibility, little restriction 
being placed upon the student's election of studies beyond 
the fact that no one of the five great departments of learn- 
ing— ancient languages, modem languages, mathematics, 
natural and physical sciences, and historical and philo- 
sophical sciences— may be altogether neglected. The can- 
didate for the master's degree, under the new rules, must 
first take his B. A. and then pursue advanced university 
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courses in four Schools of the academical department— as, 
for example, in Latin, Greek, moral philosophy and modern 
languages ; or in mathematics, natural philosophy, theo* 
retical and practical astronomy, and modem languages. 
The gfrouping of the Schools, the extent of the requirements 
demanded in each, and the character of the tests is left to 
the faculty. But on the new degfrees there is incised — deep, 
clear, and ineffacable— the principle of freedom of blec* 
TiON. Let us hope that these pioneers, like many others 
guided by Providence, may prove to have 'builded even 
better than they knew,' and that there will issue from the 
old University a constantly growing procession of young 
men trained thoroughly in her lecture-rooms for the voca- 
tions of modem life, and worthy in number, as well as in 
character, of her dowry and position." 

This ''principle of the freedom of election" has been, 
in truth, the guiding principle, kept steadily in view by the 
Visitors in the changes they have seen fit to make. 

We have quoted thus at length from Professor Thorn- 
ton's admirable paper, because, as indicated above, we be- 
lieve that the facts stated in that paper must be unknown 
to a considerable number of your Committee. Had the 
facts been fuUy laid before them, we feel confident that not 
a few, at least, among the signers of the protest would 
have seen thenecessity of no longer ignoring in the schemes 
for academic degrees some of the most important subjects 
of human study. 

To the Visitors it seemed plain that to longer insist on 
the narrow old curriculum meant not conservatism but 
ossification, and that, in recognizing in the degrees of the 
future a greater freedom of election, they were not only 
taking a step imperatively demanded, if this institution 
were to be kept abreast of the great universities at home 
and abroad, but that they were for the first time giving 
full expression to the essential purpose of the founder of 
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the University, who in intelligent apprehension of the true 
methods of higher education was fully fifty years ahead of 
his times. 

It is, perhaps, natural that young men who have so re- 
cently passed successfully "the dread ordeal" of the old 
curriculum requirements for the M. A. degfree, shall indulge 
in Cassandra warnings as to the direful results that must 
ensue from the "radical " changes ordered by the Visitors. 
It is only pertinent to say that their fears are not shared 
by the Visitors, who for the past three years have been 
carefully considering every objection urged in the protest, 
not to mention others, which find no expression in that 
paper. 

There have been graduated altogether two hundred and 
Sfity- three Masters of Arts from this University, of whom 
one hundred and forty-five took the degree prior to the 
war, and one hundred and eight since. You present to us 
a protest signed by but thirty-five of these Masters, and 
by eight students "applicants for the degree," Of these 
thirty-Bve Masters, twenty-nine have taken the degree 
within the past ten years, and there can be no offense in 
observing that, with perhaps two exceptions, not one of 
the twenty-nine has had any adequate opportunity for 
thoughtfril comparison of the system familiar to him here 
with the systems that obtain in the other great institu- 
tions of this country and of Europe. As to the value of 
the opinions of the "applicants for the degree," the same 
observation mav be repeated, and the Visitors have not 
failed to note that one of these young gentlemen, immedi- 
ately after signing a protest, which declared that the 
changes made would "ruin" the present " honorable po- 
sition" of the M. A. degree, applied in writing to the 
Board to be allowed to take the degree under the new 
conditions in 1892, one year before those conditions were 
to go into effect. It is needless to say that the Board had 
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no authority to grant this extraordinary request, but the 
application was none the less significant as to the depth 
of his conviction on the subject. 

On the other hand, since the publication of the orders of 
the Board authorizing the changes in the requirements for 
the M. A. and B. A. degrees, the Visitors have received the 
most emphatic assurances of approval from many of the 
most distinguished ** graduates'* and Masters of the Uni- 
versity — men of wide and mature experience, who have 
had abundant opportunity of weighing dispassionately 
the merits of the old curriculum with those ofiered by free- 
dom of election. 

In your protest you state: **We consider that the de- 
gree of M. A. of the University of Virginia is the highest 
degree conferred in the United States on undergraduate 
students. Such it is acknowledged to be by all who are 
competent to form an opinion entitled to value." After 
quoting Professor J. H. Wright, of Harvard, as to the 
** singularly honorable position " of the M. A. degree here, 
you continue: ** We submit that the peculiar distinction 
universally accorded this degree, as it now exists, is of in- 
estimable value to the University, that its reputation is 
worth preserving, that a radical change in the nature of 
its requirements will ruin its present 'honorable position,' 
and necessitate the acquisition of a new reputation, that 
any change approximating our degree to those of other 
institutions in America will destroy its individuality and 
impair its usefulness.*' 

There must be so wide a diversity of opinion touching 
some of the points so confidently stated in the above 
paragraph, that the Visitors need scarcely enter upon any 
discussion of them. It may be pertinent, however, to re- 
mind you that Professor Wright, who is undoubtedly a 
competent judge in such matters, is one of the most strenu- 
ous advocates of freedom of election in academical courses 
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leading up to degrees. But waiving that as a minor 
point, there is surely nothing in the changes made by the 
Board in the requirements for the M. A. degree that can 
in any way tend to diminish the high respect which, it is 
claimed, is "universally accorded this degree." 

The work in the present senior classes of the University 
is fully one year ahead of the best American collegiate 
work. This is distinctively true as to Latin, Greek, Math- 
ematics, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Astron- 
omy and Biology. It is true in spirit of the Analytical 
Chemistry, considered as an extension of the General 
Chemistry. It is, in the main, true of French and Ger- 
man. It is true also of the work in Mineralogy and Geol- 
ogy, although this work, as is the work in English and 
Historical Science, is divided according to subject and not 
according to grade. 

Thus if there should be no further development in the 
courses oflFered in these ** Schools,*' it is entirely safe to say 
that the M. A. degree of this University would still repre- 
sent more solid work than is now required for the M. A. 
degree of any other American institution of learning. 
[See Harvard Catalogue lor 1891, p. 262 ; Yale Catalogue 
for 1891, p. 103; Cornell Catalogue for 1891, p. 162.] 

The fear, then, which you express that **the present 
'honorable position' of the degree will be ruined," seems 
to the Visitors entirely groundless, and it is noteworthy, 
as confirmatory of their confidence in the wisdom of the 
changes made, that a majority of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity approve cordially, of these changes, and that of 
the four Masters of Arts filling academic chairs in their 
Altna Mater, three of these Masters (all trained abroad 
and so competent to compare the old and new systems) 
ardently favor the reforms inaugurated by the Board. 
Your protest continues : '*The Master of Arts degree has 
for sixty years been the distinctive feature of this institu- 
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tion and the University guarantees the scholarship of all 
who bear it ; as long as it is given, the fame of the Univer- 
sity must largely depend on the acquirements of its Mas- 
ters. A host of men have left these walls bearing this 
honorable title, who justly regard it as the outward indi- 
cation of high attainments in the field of literature and 
science." 

That the Master's degree **has for sixty years been " the 
distinctive feature **of this institution'' is alas! true, and 
the Visitors must say emphatically that they cannot but 
deem it a great misfortune to the University that such 
should have been the case. It has gradually attained here 
such an exaggerated importance as has rendered it impos- 
sible that any other academic degree should flourish at all. 
The whole tone of your protest reflects a view which, the 
Visitors believe, has been distinctly harmful to the best in- 
terests of the University. Apparently, it is tacitly assumed 
that the University was made for the Master's degree and 
not that the Master's degree was made for the University . 
**TAe degree," as it is called, has utterly dwarfed every 
other sort of academical distinction, and the tendency of 
the overshadowing importance attached to it, has more 
and more during the years since the war been the reverse 
of healthful. It has not been to bring the University as a 
centre of teaching into direct contact with the life of the 
State. It has not been to foster what should be the chief 
function of a great institution of learning, to- wit: the 
broad and liberal education of the great body of students, 
who, whether they eventually become lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, or, as merchants, go into trade, should leave 
her walls amply equipped to play their part worthily in 
raising the general tone of intelligence and refinement 
wherever it might please God to call them. On the con- 
trary, it has long seemed to many of the most devoted of 
our graduates, that the tendency has been more and more 
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surely in the direction of dissociating the University from 
the life of the State, in narrowing her capacity for practi- 
cal usefulness, and in restricting her chief function to that 
of a mere nursery for specialists and technical scholars. 

That any student should be enabled, if he so desire, to 
receive here the training of a specialist, that technical edu- 
cation of the most advanced and thorough kind should be 
offered in all departments, no one denies. But it is the 
first duty of such an institution as this to provide for the 
sound and liberal education of the greatest number— to 
make its main degree one that no fool or idler can take as 
a matter of course, yet such a degree as no student of fair 
ability need despair of attaining within three years. In 
other words, it is the duty of such an institution to see to 
it that the best interests of the many are not sactified to 
those of the few. 

There were enrolled last session in the Academic Depart- 
ment of the University two hundred and forty-two stu- 
dents, and of this number just three men took "tAe 
degree." Commenting on this startling state of affairs, 
Professor R. H. Dabney says in one of the many admira- 
ble articles contributed by him to the public press : "Of 
the 479 students at the University last session, how many 
took this degree? Why just three. Nor does it often hap- 
pen that the annual 'host ' numbers more than five or six. 
Surely, there is something rotten in the state of Denmark 
if • the fame of the University ' really ' depends ' upon the 
acquirements pf half a dozen men in five hundred. I am 
far from wishing for the day when any degree of the Uni- 
versity shall be awarded to nine-tenths of those w^hose 
names are enrolled in the catalogue ; but if three men are 
to carry off all the glory, while 476 are left in outer dark- 
ness, the time for a revolution is come. Not one of these 
three would claim for a moment, I am sure, that they 
alone among the students of 1890-'91 possess sufficient 
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knowledge and brains to add to the University's fame. It 
is perfectly true, however, that many a clever and ambi- 
tious man leaves the University with far less knowledge 
and mental training than would be the case if the Univer- 
sity oflfered him a degree that could be obtained without 
the mind-crushing process of cram, which so many employ 
to obtain the present M. A. The fact that of all the stu- 
dents enrolled in the last catalogue only 203 had spent 
more than one year at the University, only 74 more than 
two years, and only 27 more than three years, is a start- 
ling fact." After stating his reasons for believing that 
this state of affairs is by no means due to the poverty of 
our people, he continues: **Many causes may cooperate 
to drive students from our University, but none is more 
potent, I believe, than the fact, that being told that the 
M. A. degree is the chief glory of the place, and that other 
degrees are mere high-school affairs, unworthy of a serious 
thought; seeing that only one in a hundred succeeds in 
getting this degree, and seeing also that even that one 
gets it at the cost of suffering and pain, many a student 
becomes discouraged at the start, and, after performing 
his work for one year in a half-hearted way, leaves the 
University in disgust. The truth is that the M. A. degree 
in its present shape is an incubus upon the University, 
weighing her down and driving men from her walls." 

These are the deliberate words of a Professor in this in- 
stitution, who is both a master of Arts of this University, 
and a Doctor of Philosophy of a famous German one. 

How entirely the B. A. degree — which should be the pop- 
ular degree of this University, as it is of all the great uni- 
versities of the English-speaking world— has been dwarfed 
into insignificance by the exaggerated importance paid 
here to the M. A. degree, is abundantly proved by the fol- 
lowing statistics : Since the foundation of the University 
sixty-seven years ago, there have been altogether but 81 
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Bachelors of Arts, an average of little over one a year; 
forty took this degree prior to the war, and forty-one 
since. Again, of the 40 ante-bellum B. A.*s, 11, later on, 
secured the M. A. ; of the 41 post-bellum B. A.'s, 23, later 
on, took the M. A. In other words, only 18 men during 
the past 25 years have taken the B. A. degree for its own 
sake, the others having taken it as part of their M. A. 
course. Of these 18, one is a candidate for M. A. this 
session. 

Contrast with this deplorable state of things the fact 
already mentioned (in the earlier part of this paper) that 
fifty-one men have this year entered upon courses of study 
planned to lead up to the B. A. degree. 

''Each £gure has a voice and could proach a sermon^ 

Again you say : " The great renown in which our M. A. 
is held both at home and abroad, rests upon two pillars ; 
the immense field over which it extends and the high 
standard of attainments necessary for success in each de- 
partment of knowledge. Take away either of these sup- 
ports, and the other is not sufficient to hold us up ; the 
first bears the fame of our degree for a liberal education, 
the last carries our reputation for high attainments in all 
departments of such an education. Without the one, the 
M. A. becomes merely a special degree, showing perhaps 
high development on one or two lines, but is no longer the 
S3monym for a well-rounded and polished gentleman — 
without the other, our degree men are Dilettantes (sic), 
possessed of that most baneful of all acquirements— a lit- 
tle learning." 

That the M. A. degree of this University has always 
been the most difficult undergraduate degree to attain in 
this country is perfectly true. That it represents more 
actual work within its curriculum than any other Ameri- 
can M. A. degree is equally true, and the Visitors are well 
aware that the training in the seven Schools required for 
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graduation has been most severe. That it has enjoyed 
in the past "at home" (that is, in the Southern States) a 
great, nay, an exaggerated reputation, none may deny. 
But, it is equally true that the degree is but little known 
in the North, and not at all known in Europe. A large 
majority of even educated Americans possess but little 
idea of the requirements for academic degrees at Oxford 
and Cambridge, at Dublin and Edinburgh, and fewer still 
can distinguish between the value of a degree gfranted by 
one German university and that granted by another. 
When we consider the vast number of "universities" in 
this comparatively new country of ours, it cannot seem 
unnatural that the ignorance "abroad" of the value of 
American degrees should be distinctly greater than our 
ignorance of foreign degrees, and to say that the M. A. de- 
gree of the University of Virginia is "held in great renown 
abroad," however pleasing it may be to our self-compla- 
cency, is a statement scarcely justified by the facts. 

One of the greatest of English critics, a man who is 
highly regarded in his own country as being specially con- 
versant with American affairs, alluded several years ago 
in a volume of his collected "Essays " to the University of 
Virginia as " a military school, situated at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, of which Gen'l Ro. E. Lee was President." This is 
merely mentioned as " a case in point." 

As to "the immense field of knowledge over which it 
extends, ' ' Prof. Dabney has, it seems to the Visitors, pointed 
out in most trenchant fashion the rhetorical exaggeration 
of this claim. He has pointed out that the old degree con- 
tained no Astronomy, "a science marvellous for its accu- 
racy and unsurpassed in the grandeur of its theme" — that 
it contained no Biology, "that fertile science, which more 
than all others within the past thirty years has revolu- 
tionized philosophies and religious thought" — that it con- 
tained no Geology, "that science, which traces back into 
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the fabulous past the history of the earth, its strata, and 
the countless fossil forms therein contained," that it con- 
tains no History, no Italian, no Spanish, most astound- 
ing of all, in view of the claim of "the immense field of 
knowledge over which it extends," no instruction in our 
own tongue, the tongue of Chaucer and Spenser, of Shaks- 
pereand Milton, of Swift and Bolingbroke, of Wordsworth 
and Tennyson. " Far be it from me, " exclaims Dr. Dabney, 
"to claim that all these subjects are necessary to a liberal 
education. But I would ask my brother Masters of Arts 
to prove that Chemistry strengthens the mind more than 
Astronomy, French more than Italian, Schiller more than 
Shakspere." 

The truth seems to be that, while the "field " cannot be 
said to be "immense," if we regard the wide and ever- 
widening range of liberal studies, it was entirely too "im- 
mense," in view of the fact, that in some of the Schools 
the training appears to have been steadily drifting into 
technical work of a semi-specialistic character. To say 
that a man is receiving a specialistic or quasi-specialistic 
training in seven widely different directions, is to say that 
he will most probably never become a real specialist in any 
one of the seven. The old M. A. has come to be regarded 
more and more of recent years as a degree specially adapted 
to equip a man for the profession of teaching. Yet, when 
these graduates have elected any special line in the higher 
education^ they have soon discovered that, by reason of 
dissipating their energies in working on lines having no 
connection with one another, they were in no true sense 
specialists, and that they must study farther in some foreign 
university (or in the Johns Hopkins, at home) in order to 
hold a reputable place among the best instructors in the 
department of learning elected. 

Advanced college-work with a strong element of special- 
ism infused, is not, it is needless to say, necessarily "Uni- 
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versity work." The work in the ancient languages, for 
instance, may be true ** university work,'* and yet not be 
specialistic work of the strictest character. That some of 
the work will be of a specialistic nature is, doubtless, true, 
but the methods of instruction will not be so rigorously 
scientific as the pure and simple specialistic work required 
in the Ph. D. course. To quote Matthew Arnold again 
(and no more competent authority can be appealed to in 
the case), "Scientific instruction, university instruction 
really begins when the degree of Bachelor {bas chevalier, 
knight of low degree) is taken, and preparation for master- 
ship in any line, or for doctorship (fitness to teach it) 
commences." 

After naming the seven Schools comprised in the cur- 
riculum for the old M. A., you exclaim : ** Who can say that 
a deep insight into all of these is not essential to a liberal 
education? Who would say that more is required?" We 
believe that a great number of very able men would say 
both things, and it is to be noted that you yourselves think 
that something more is required, for you close your protest 
by saying, "We agree heartily that some option should be 
allowed, and to that extent that the degree be broadened." 

Again you assert : " The Master of Arts degree provided 
for by the action of the Board is either a post-graduate 
degree or an undergraduate degree of lower standard than 
the old one ; the Bachelor's degree is made a prerequisite, 
and the Master's degree may then be attained by gradua- 
tion in any four Schools approved by the Faculty ; if it be 
meant by this requirement that no one can get an M. A. 
unless he has gfraduated in four Schools after getting a B. 
A., the character of man w^ho will, in future, apply for our 
distinctive degree will be changed; there are few under- 
graduate students so well prepared that they cannot prof- 
itably devote their time to the Senior classes of the various 
Schools; to such students the B. A. opens no new course 
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of study, but merely a review of his high-school work. As 
a manifest consequence of this fact, this alternative pre- 
sents itself: either the high-school graduate will seek other 
fields of study, and the degree will be neglected, or since 
the amount of preparation for the B. A. course is much 
less, students of poor attainments and very young years 
will present themselves, and instead of men of 18 or 20 
entering the University, lads of 15 or 16, who may prefer 
to get their Academic training at this place instead of at 
school, will come in ; and since the entire freedom of re- 
straint, which is granted to men here, could not in justice 
be allowed to those who would be but boys in years, our 
whole system must necessarily be changed and the sur- 
veillance and restraint of high school and college be intro- 
duced." 

The Visitors have, each and all, read over this paragraph 
of your protest with the most carefiil attention and are 
reluctantly forced to admit that they cannot grasp in any 
degree the meaning of a considerable portion of it. Waiv- 
ing that portion, they must, reiterate that you entirely 
misapprehend the nature of the charges made, if you sup- 
pose that there is to be any lowering of the standard 
required in the Schools for the old degree. On the contrary, 
they are firmly convinced, as already stated, that, with a 
sound B. A. degree as a prerequisite for the new M. A. de- 
gree, the courses of instruction for the latter degree must, 
of necessity, be gradually broadened and advanced, and 
the "renown" of the degree be enhanced in the eyes of a 
majority of the Alumni, as resting on a more intelligent 
foundation. The Master of Arts of the future should be 
more truly a Master than the Master of the past, for he 
will already have received in his B. A. course a sound gen- 
eral knowledge of those subjects deemed essential as the 
basis of a liberal education, and, in addition, will have 
received a wider and more thorough training in those 
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related studies which his special aptitudes have caused him 
to elect for this advanced work. ** I cannot emphasize too 
strongly," says Professor Goodwin, **that the chief merit 
of the present elective system is not that it lets students 
study what they like and avoid what they dislike, but that 
it opens to all a higher and wider range of study in every 
field; in short, it has made really high scholarship pos- 
sible." 

As to the fear that "students of poor attainments and 
very young years will present themselves," the following 
passage from the last ^^ Report of the President of Harvard 
College^^ should suffice to allay that apprehension : "It is 
noticeable that no one now enters under 16 and very few 
over 21 years of age ; but that the average age at admis- 
sion, which reached 19 years ten years ago, has not dimin- 
ished during the lastdecade." Significanttoo is thefoUow- 
ing vote of the Overseers of Harvard (June 4th, 1890) : 
"Voted, that, in the opinion of the Board of Overseers, the 
present average age of admission of the Freshman class, 
about 19 years, is undesirably high and that the actual age 
of admission might with advantage be reduced, so that, 
for the gfreat majority of the class, it should be between 17 
and 18 years." 

It should be further remembered that the requirements 
for the B. A. degree at Harvard are not so severe as those 
established here by the Visitors, and that in the case of 
students from Virginia "the Faculty of the University 
are required by /aw to be satisfied by actual examination 
of the applicant or by a certificate from some college or 
preparatory school, that he has made such proficiency in 
the branch of study which he proposes to pursue as will 
enable him to avail himself of the advantages afforded 
by the University " (See Catalogue of Univ. of Fa., 1890- 
'91, p. 48). 

The protest continues : "If the language of the Board be 
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interpreted to mean that any man, who has graduated in 
four Schools and obtained proficiency in a sufficient number 
of classes to entitle him to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will receive his M. A., we submit that the standard of the 
Univei-sity's distinctive degree, and, therefore, the standard 
of the University, has been lowered ; for the present require- 
ments, there would be substituted a requirement of four 
proficiencies and four graduations. This provision that 
the Schools elected are to be approved by the Faculty must 
be a dead letter, since the discretion given to them is an 
arbitrary discretion, without any rule to guide them, and, 
therefore, they could not fairly exercise it against a B. A., 
who had graduated in four Schools. According to this 
interpretation a well-prepared man could with ease accom- 
plish the work required for the M. A. degree in two years, 
whereas, at Harvard, it was only after long and mature 
consideration that the B. A. course was shortened fi-om 
four to three years." 

As regards the first portion of this paragraph, enough 
has already been said, we trust, to show that the language 
of the Board has been entirely misinterpreted regarding 
the scope and character of the work required in the B. A. 
courses, and that no further space need be wasted on that 
point. Touching the statement that the discretion given 
the Faculty as to approving the Schools elected ** must be 
a dead letter," because that discretion is an arbitrary dis- 
cretion, the Visitors have only to say that the opinion so 
confidently expressed by the young gentlemen of your 
Committee is directly opposed to the opinion reached by 
the mature judgment of the most experienced scholars the 
world over, who have devoted themselves to the problems 
involved in University reform. 

The Visitors have the fullest confidence in the experience 
and sound judgment of the Faculty touching the matter, 
and it is precisely because the discretion granted them is 
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free of all conditions, that it possesses any practical value. 
We may all be sure that they will in the future, as in the 
past, be sufficiently jealous of the reputation of the Uni- 
versity to allow no group of studies to beoflFeredfor the 
M. A. degree not fully representing the high requirements 
for the new degree. 

As the fact may l)e unknown to your Committee, we will 
further state this discretionary power granted by the Visi- 
tors is preciselj' that which obtains at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, &c. As you instance Harvard in 
the above paragraph, we draw your attention to p. 262 
of the Harvard Catalogue /or 1890-'91 : '* The Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences will recommend for the degree of Master 
of Arts candidates otherwise properly qualified, who, after 
taking the Bachelor's degree, shall pursue for at least one 
year at the University a course of liberal study approved 
by the Faculty, and shall pass with high credit an exami- 
nation on that course." [See also Catalogue of Yale Uni- 
versityf p. 115; Cornell p. 161.] 

Such is also the plan pursued at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in regard to courses offered for the Ph. D. degree. 

As to whether **a well-prepared man" could take the 
new M. A. in two years, certainly the feat is possible; but, 
in view of the fact that no less than 17 men took the ante- 
bellum M. A. (which your Committee allows was "a good 
degree") in that time, and that even the same tour de 
force has been successfully accomplished since the war 
within the same period of time, we do not see that **the 
great renown" of your "distinctive degree" is likely to be 
endangered by such exceptional performance. 

That even the best prepared men could take the new 
degree "with ease" in that time, we do not for one moment 
believe. This assumption we must regard as based more 
on a consciousness of unusual mental power on the part 
erf* some of your Committee than on a mature survey of the 
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average intellectual ability of the young men who com- 
monly apply here for the degree. 

**Let me ask these gentlemen," says Dr. Dabncy in the 
article ab-eady quoted, ** who consider this so easy a task, 
whether they are aware that of all the Academic students 
(245) of the session of 1889-'90, only 89 graduated even 
in one subject, only 32 in more than one, and only 6 in 
more than two. I believe that the new degree which does 
not require a man to plough through the senior classes of 
those subjects which he loathes, will serve to make the 
students more hopeful, and that larger 'tickets' will be 
made in future than hitherto. But with the above figures 
in view, he seems to me a most self-confident man, who 
thinks he could make four graduations and five proficien- 
cies in two years and mark you, * with ease.' Suppose he 
choose Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and Moral Philosophy 
for his advanced work. Then, even if he make the direful 
* Green Ticket ' (Latin, Greek, and Math.) the first year, he 
will have to perform the work in seven c/asses, with twenty 
lectures a week^ the second year, in order to obtain the 
degree." 

Following the above paragraph (already commented 
on), you say : ** According to either interpretation a man 
might be an M. A. of the University of Virginia without 
having more than a slight knowledge of Latin : he might 
be an M. A. without having even heard that there is such 
a thing as Calculus, or without knowing a principle of 
Psychology or a law of Logic. He might receive his degree 
without having shown any greater knowledge of foreign 
languages than just enough to enable him to pass his 
examinations in the Intermediate Classes in Latin and 
French ; he might be wholly ignorant of Chemistry or of 
Pysics. Is it becoming the dignity of the University to 
confer its highest degree upon one who has shown no schol- 
arly knowledge of the languages, ancient or modern, and 
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who may not have stood a single examination in Pure 
Mathematics? It would seem a misnomer to confer the 
degree of Master of Arts on one who may have confined 
himself entirely in his senior studies to Science or to Liter- 
ature, and who has passed through his lower studies under 
a depreciated standard. He is master in only half of the 
field ; hitherto the title has been conferred only on those 
who had graduated in the highest classes in each of the 
prescribed Schools; it is neither right nor just for the Uni- 
versity to mislead the public by conferring its time-honored 
degree on men of inferior attainments." 

The Visitors have no need to be taught their duty as to 
what is ** right" and **just for the University" to do, nor 
are they likely to ** mislead the public," of which they nat- 
urally have a wider knowledge than have the young gen- 
tlemen of your Committee. 

But let us consider the above statements separately. 

Certainly no man can graduate in theB. A. Latin course, 
as prescribed by the Visitors, *' without having more than 
a slight knowledge of Latin, ^^ It was prescribed that he 
should read a far greater volume of Latin than has here- 
tofore been the case in the University, that he should pos- 
sess a sound knowledge of Latin syntax, and that he 
should pass satisfactory examinations in **a thorough 
course of Romaa History and Roman Literature" (see 
orders of the Board, February 9th, 1889). But, while it 
was never, of course, designed that a student should not 
evidence an intelligent grasp of the essential and funda- 
mental principles of Latin Syntax, and that a proper 
knowledge of such principles should not be insisted on in 
the daily exegesis of the authors read in class, and should 
not be fully tested by his capacity and readiness in Latin 
prose composition, the Visitors, convinced that no litera- 
ture, ancient or modem, can be satisfactorily studied from 
the philological side alone, distinctly proposed that the 
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weight of instruction in the B. A. course should lie in the 
direction of bringing the student into closer contact and 
familiarity with the great Roman writers in mass, and 
especially in opening up to him a wider view of ancient 
life, literature, and manners, than can ever be attained 
from a pureh' philological study of the niceties of the lan- 
guage. It must be remembered that the young men who 
come up to the University from our best schools, have 
been trained for years in these syntactical niceties of Latin 
and Greek Syntax, and it is only proper and reasonable, 
that, when these students enter upon the broader and 
freer life here, they should find broader and freer courses 
of study than those they have known at school — ^that all, 
save these who purpose to become teachers (a small mi- 
nority), should be offered, not a ** harder" course in the 
same line of study as that they have been pursuing in the 
best high schools, but a course comprising a wide and in- 
telligent survey of the social, political, and intellectual life 
of the ancient world. Young men, who have not this 
syntactical training, should be excluded from these classes 
by the examinations now made obligatory by law. 

"But many people,'* says Matthew Arnold, "have even 
convinced themselves that the preliminary philological 
discipline is so extremely valuable as to be an end in itself; 
and, similarly that the mathematical discipline preliminary 
to a knowledge of nature is so extremely valuable as to 
be an end in itself. It seems to me that those who profess 
this conviction do not enough consider the quantity of 
knowledge inviting the human mind, and the importance 
to the human mind of really getting to it. No preliminary 
discipline is to be pressed at the risk of keeping minds from 
getting at the main matter, a knowledge of themselves 
and the world. Some minds have such a special aptitude 
for philology, or for pure mathematics, that their access 
to vital knowledge and their genuine intellectual life lies in 
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and through these studies ; but for one whose natural ac- 
cess to vital knowledge is by these paths, there will be ten 
whose natural access to it is through literature, philoso- 
phy, history, or through some one or more of the natural 
sciences. No doubt, it is indispensable to have exact hab- 
its of mind, and mathematics and grammar are excellent 
for the promotion of these habits ; and Latin, besides hav- 
ing so large a share in so many modem languages, offers 
a grammar which is the best of all grammars for this pro- 
motion. Here are valid reasons for making every school- 
boy learn some Latin and some mathematics, but not for 
turning the preliminary matter into the principal, and 
sacrificing every aptitude except that for the science of 
language and of pure mathematics. But it is sometimes 
said that only through close philological studies and the 
close practice of Greek and Latin composition, can Alter- 
tbumswissencbaft itself, the science of the ancient world, 
be truly reached. It is said to be only through these that 
we get really to know Greek and Latin literature. For 
all practical purposes this proposition is untrue, and its 
untruth may be easily tested. Ask a good Greek scholar, 
in the ordinary English acceptation of that term, who at 
the same time knows a modem literature— let us say the 
French literature — well, whether he feels himself to have 
most seized the spirit and power of French literature, or 
of Greek literature. Undoubtedly he has most seized the 
spirit and power of French literature, simply because he 
has read so very much more of it. But if, instead of read- 
ing work after work of French literature, he had read only 
a few works on parts of works in it, and had given the 
rest of his time for study to the sedulous practice of French 
composition, and to minutely learning the structure and 
laws of the French language, then he would know the 
French literature much as he knows the Greek ; he might 
write very creditable French verses, but he would have 
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seized the spirit and power of French literature not half 
so much as he has seized them at present. An immense 
development of grammatical studies, and an immense use 
of Latin and Greek composition, take so much of the pu- 
pil's time, that in nine cases out of ten he has not any 
sense at all of Greek and Latin literature as literature, 
and ends his studies without getting any. His verbal 
scholarship and his composition is pretty sure in after life 
to drop, and then all his Greek and Latin is lost. Greek 
and Latin literature, if he had ever caught the notion of 
them, would have been far more likely to stick by him. 
* * * I am convinced that of the hundreds whom our 
present system tries without distinction to bring into con- 
tact with Altertbumswissencbaft through composition 
and philology almost alone, the immense majority would 
have a far better chance of being brought into vital con- 
tact with it through literature, and by treating the study 
of Greek and Latin as we treat our French or Italian, or 
German studies. In other words, the number of persons 
with aptitudes for being carried to vital knowledge by the 
literary, or historical, or philosophical, or artistic sense- 
to each of which senses we give a chance by treating Greek 
and Latin as literature, and not as mere scholarship — ^is 
infinitely greater than the number of those whose apti- 
tudes are for composition and philology." 

Such is the weighty utterance on this subject of a man, 
who, apart from his prodigious learning in both ancient 
and modem languages, was the best informed man of our 
times in regard to the methods and requirements of the 
secondary and higher education in England, France, and 
Germany. 

But to return to the minutiae of your protest. 

As to French, it was never proposed that "Junior," nor 
yet "Intermediate French," should be the measure of re- 
quirement for the B. A. course in that department. The 
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details of the matter were left to the professor, with the 
understanding that the work in B. A. French and German 
should be about the equivalent of the work formerly re- 
quired for "graduation" in the ante-bellum School of 
Modem Languages. Advanced courses in historical gram- 
mar and in Romance and Teutonic philology were to find 
their place in the work for the higher dejgrees. 

True, **a man might be an M. A." without having grad- 
uated on Calculus, and it migbt be within the range of 
possibilities that he might never even have "heard of" it, 
seeing that a prominent member of your Committee has 
forwarded to the Board, along with the protest, an article 
written by himself, in which he confesses that he "hasn't 
an idea what the course in Practical Astronomy may be." 
He further asks, "Who has?" As the School of Astron- 
omy in the University has long been known as the "School 
of Practical Astronomy," the head of that School most 
probably has an idea on the subject, and it would seem 
that any man holding this degree of "great renown" 
ought, at least, to have "heard " of such well-known text- 
books as "Loorais's Practical Astronomy,^' "Chauvenet's 
Spherical and Practica/ Astronomy, "or "Pearson's Intro- 
duction to Pract/ca/ Astronomy." 

True, "a man might be an M. A. without knowing a 
principle of Psychology or a law of Logic," but so, under 
the old order, he might be an M. A. without knowing a 
principle of the science of Geology, or a single one of the 
fundamental laws of plant and animal life as taught in 
the science of Biology. As to Chemistry and Phj^sics, he 
must, under the new order, know one or the other, while 
under the old curriculum, he might never "even have 
heard " of Magna Charta or the French Revolution. 

"He might be an M. A." with no minute knowledge of 
classical philology, but, surely, that is far less a defect in 
the education of "a well-rounded and polished gentle- 
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man " than that he should never have given proof that he 
had read a line of Shakspere and Tennyson, of Fielding 
and Thackeray. 

It does not seem improbable to the Visitors, that, when 
you gave utterance to the assertion that "it would seem 
a misnomer to confer the degree of Master ofArts^* on 
one who may have confined himself entirely in his senior 
studies to science or to literature," your committee was 
ignorant of the fact that this is precisely what is done by 
the great universities of Germany. The degree given at 
Berlin and Leipzig, at Gottingen and Bonn to students 
who successfully pass their examinations **in science or 
in literature," is ** Pbilosopbias Doctor et Artium Mag- 
ister,'^ both degrees being conferred at once. Surely, the 
University of Virginia may dub Master of Arts those who 
have pursued successfully an advanced course on one of 
these two great lines of study, even as these great Conti- 
nental universities do, and yet not "mislead the public." 
The same is true at Harvard (See Harvard Catalogue, 
1890-91, p. 222). 

As the German student, who has successfully passed, at 
the close of his "gymnasium" career, his "Leaving Exam- 
ination" {**Ab2tarientenexamen^^— the equivalent of our 
B. A.) is allowed on entering the University the widest 
field of choice as to the line of study he may wish to pur- 
sue leading up to the "distinctive degree" in that country, 
so here on B. A. should be allowed the same freedom when 
he enters upon his advanced work. A like freedom of 
choice is given in France to those who enter the university 
with the ^'fyreuve du BaccalaurSaf' from the ''Haut 
Lyc6er 

Your protest further says: "In the proposed scheme of 
the new M. A., it is possible to become a Master of Arts 
of the University of Virginia with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of Greek, &c. The proposed change is a blow to the 
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study of Greek, which must certainly result in serious con- 
sequences. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ We would enter a respectful protest 
against the University lending a helping hand to what 
foreshadows the death of the study of Greek at the Uni- 
versity. A large percentage of those who take the senior 
class in Greek are at present those who have as their ul- 
timate goal the Master's degree, and if an avowedly easier 
road is opened to them, many will desert the field of 
Greek altogether." 

It is almost needless to say that the Visitors do not in 
the least share these gloomy forebodings. The three men, 
who are to-day, perhaps, the most competent to give a 
really valuable and unbiased opinion on this question, are 
all heartily in favor of making Greek an elective in degree 
courses. It is an open secret that Dr. B. L. Gildersleeve, 
confessedly the greatest Hellenist in America, whose teach- 
ing here for twenty years raised the whole standard of 
wide and exact scholarship throughout the South, and 
whose subsequent contributions to classical philology 
have revolutionized the old methods of Greek study 
throughout the North, favors the action of the Board in 
this matter. His successor here in the Greek chair. Pro- 
fessor Thomas R.Price, himself a brilliant Master of Arts, 
and afterward a devoted disciple of the great Curtius, is 
also an ardent advocate of the change from the old hard- 
and-fast curriculum to a free election of lines of study 
leading up to the M. A. degree. Can any one credit for a 
single moment that these two illustrious scholars, whose 
fame is indissolubly bound up with that of this University, 
whose devotion to the best interests of the University is 
unquestioned, and who know as much of her past and 
present needs as any two living men, would favor any 
change that, as you confidently assert, ** foreshadows the 
death of the study of Greek in the University ?" 

If Greek be all that it is claimed to be— if the Greek lan- 
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guage still remains the immortal canon, in poetry and 
prose, for exquisite beauty and precision in the expression 
of human thought by human speech— if the literature of 
Greece be, in truth, one of the noblest instruments of in- 
tellectual culture known to men— (and the Visitors beg 
leave to say that they believe both claims to be well found- 
ed)— then we may all of us be sure that the study of the 
Greek language and the Greek literature will not die out 
here, nor at any of the other great universities in our 
land. 

As regards "the large percentage" of those who only 
study Greek here because their "ultimate goal" is the 
Master's degree, the quicker they drop the study of Greek 
and take up some other line of study, for which they may 
possibly have a special aptitude, the better for them, 
for the University, and for the Master's degree. They 
may, indeed, secure a diploma in Greek, but they can 
never become Greek scholars in any true sense, and a 
degree so taken will not improbably prove "the ultimate 
goal " of their whole career. 

The third distinguished scholar, who favors making 
Greek an elective in all degree courses, is Dr. William W. 
Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. For thirty-five years he has taught Greek at 
Harvard, and has had almost unparalleled opportunities 
for contrasting the old and new systems. "If," says he, 
"I have not looked at the question solely or chiefly from 
the classical point of view, and considered merely what 
seemed to be for the interest of my own department, it is 
because I have never believed that classical study has any 
interest of any kind for or against the elective system, dis- 
tinct from that of other departments of learning. I have 
steadily favored the change by which Greek and Latin 
have been made elective after the Freshman year, and I 
have done this in what I believed to be the best interests 
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of classical scholarship as well as those of all other scho- 
larship. As to the Freshman year, I have always thought 
that the elementary studies once required there belong to 
schools, and ought never to be taken into account in per- 
manent plans of college study. The only escape from the 
increasing evils which surrounded us (under the old cur- 
riculum) was to be found in a plan by which no student 
should be required to take all studies, but every student 
should be allowed to give much more time and attention 
to certain branches which he elected than he could give to 
any of his studies before. It was clearly recognized that 
no partial or restricted schemes of elective study could 
help high scholarship. 

**I regret as much as anybody the gaps which the elect- 
ive system often leaves or allows careless students to leave 
in their education. I do not like to see young men go out 
from college stamped with the highest marks of honor, 
who have never read a line of the Iliad, who do not know 
what a syllogism is, or the difference between a planet and 
a fixed star. But when I look at these defects of our sys- 
tem and turn to the wonderful advance in scholarship 
which we owe to this same system, and especially when I 
think of how hopeless even our present scholarship seemed 
to us all twenty-five years ago, I cannot think we have 
made a mistake in securing this permanent gain. There 
is no necessity or inducement under our present system for 
anybody to exclude from his studies either Homer, Logic, 
or the elements of Astronomy. When we look on this 
place as a seat of learning, it is surely a nobler duty to 
open to everybody the highest instruction in every depart- 
ment than to prevent a few foolish persons from neglect- 
ing even important elementary branches." {The Present 
and Future of Harvard College.) 

But as one ounce of fact is worth, in these uninspired 
days, many pounds of prophesying, let us see from statist 
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tics what has been the result at Harvard of making Latin 
and Greek elective. Five years ago, when substitutes for 
Latin and Greek were allowed in the entrance examina- 
tions for that University, this same cry was raised— that 
the study of Greek was doomed by such a radical step. 
Oa page 48 of the ** Report of the President of Har- 
vard College,'' for the year 1889-'90 (the last pub- 
lished), we read: **The provision of a substitute for ele- 
mentary Greek or Latin has bad no effect on the latter; 
the whole effect has been felt in Greek, which was omitted 
this year by about 8^ per cent, of the candidates. This 
small percentage has been more than offset by the increase 
in the whole number of candidates, so that the absolute 
number of those presenting Greek has since 1888 materi- 
ally increased. Down to 1886 Greek was prescribed for 
all candidates." 

So that with Greek as an elective for entrance into Har- 
vard, over ninety per cent, of the students still continue 
to prefer it and offer it. 

Further comment seems to the Visitors unnecessary. 

Your protest continues: **It is, doubtless, contended 
that the standard will not be lowered by the threatened 
change, because the professors will advance what are now 
their intermediate classes to the position which the senior 
classes occupy, and they in turn will be made more diffi- 
cult. We apprehend that even supposing this to be true, 
it would be very undesirable, for there can be no possible 
complaint from any quarter that our senior classes are too 
easy. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Any material increase in the difficulty 
of our senior classes must place them in the list of post- 
graduate and special studies, and to that extent we close 
the door to the majority of students." 

At the risk of being tedious, the Visitors must once more 
remind your committee that there is no longer in some of 
the most popular and most important Schools of the Uni- 
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versity any question of ** Intermediate" and "Senior*' 
classes. The work for the B. A. course is to be a collegiate 
work and is to have a distinctive character of its own, 
differing in methods, in scope, and in purpose from much 
of the work done in the old ** Intermediate" classes. 
. Nor is the change a "threatened change." The change 
has been ordered and will be duly carried into effect. 

It is certainly true that "there can be no possible com- 
plaint from any quarter that our senior classes are too 
easy." Such complaints, indeed, as have, from time to 
time, reached the ears of the Visitors have all been in a 
contrary direction — to-wit : that, in some classes, the re- 
quirements are unnecessarily hard. 

It is pertinent to state here that the Visitors have noted 
in the printed protest, but more especially in a written 
supplemental paper, forwarded by the chairman of your 
committee, that you are mainly concerned as to how * * easy ' ' 
or how "hard " the new degrees are to be made, and, fur- 
ther, that you assume that the old degree is better because 
it is ^^ harder,** The Visitors venture to think that the 
whole point of view is erroneous. Because a course has 
been made "hard," it does not by any means follow that 
it has been made a sound, intelligent and beneficial course. 
But, judging from the past, we may safely trust the pro- 
fessors in the University to make both the B. A. and M. A. 
courses "hard " enough to satisfy the most rigid partisan 
of the old system. 

When your committee says that "any material increase 
in the difficulty of our senior classes must place them in 
the rank of post-graduate and special studies and to that 
extent we close the door to the majority of students," you 
unconsciously make the very argument that long ago con- 
vinced the Visitors that the requirements of the old M. A. 
degree should be changed. While failing to make a man a 
real specialist in any one line of study, the training in 
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some of the Schools, required under the curriculum, spe- 
cialized too much for purposes of general culture even of 
an advanced kind, and it is almost unnecessary to again 
point out that a degree which, from 1885 to the present 
time, was taken by but thirty men, with an average at- 
tendance during these seven years of 200 academic stu- 
dents, eflFectually ** closed the door to the majority of stu- 
dents." Restricted to the rigid old curriculum, if desirous 
of attaining any substantial distinction, but one in forty- 
seven secured " the degree." 

That it should be claimed as the paramount glory of 
any University of our times, however ** world-renowned," 
that, practically, her only reputable academic degree was 
one based upon a curriculum so rigid, that only one stu- 
dent out of every forty-seven could, or would, undergo the 
ordeal to secure this honor; that, ignoring the claims of 
the "newer learning" in science— nay, even the claims of 
our mother-tongue— for their proper place in any scheme 
of liberal education and academic award— she offered the 
remaining forty-six, no matter what their tastes or apti- 
tudes, no other path, outside of the old '^artes liberates^ * 
of the schoolmen, by which they might obtain from her 
some substantial mark of distinction ; that this, above 
all, should be possible in the nineteenth century, in a uni- 
versity, that was, beyond all question, the first, among 
English-speaking people, to offer absolute freedom of elec- 
tion in liberal studies— surely, if the Visitors may be al- 
lowed for once to borrow the spirit of prophecy, all this is 
something that intelligent people in the twentieth century 
will find hard to believe. 

It is the crying evil of this state of things, so fraught 
with manifest injury to the best interests of the Univer- 
sity, that the Visitors are now striving to remedy. 

"But this result," you continue, "we do not dread so 
much as that other and we fear more probable conse- 
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quence, to-wit : that in the efFort to popularize and popu- 
late their classes, the professors will bend from that high 
and rigid standard which has made the University world- 
renowned. A student who has the choice of many depart- 
ments for his degree will inevitably like those which can 
be attained with least difficulty ; a large falling oflf will 
follow in those Schools which are intrinsically more diffi- 
cult, though, for that reason, perhaps more useful, and 
the professor must stand by and see his School decimated, 
or must make it more popular at the expense of the requi- 
site labor and useftilness. It is not hard to conceive which 
course he will adopt.*' 

It may "not" be **hard" for some of you **to conceive 
what course he will adopt," but it is **hard " for the Visit- 
ors to ** conceive" how others of the gentlemen who signed 
this protest could ever have sanctioned these words, which 
directly impugn the honesty, sincerity and devotion of 
every academic professor in this University. 

If there is one thing, beyond all others, that distin- 
guishes the true scholar from the charlatan, it is his sin- 
gle-minded loyalty to the high ideals of his profession, and 
his absolute devotion to the work that he has elected as 
his life-work. 

To say of any professor that he is a man who is likely 
to seek to ** popularize" his class by pandering to the ig- 
noble demands of idle students ambitious of academic 
honors, is to say that he is a demagogue of the most con- 
temptible type — a time-serving apostle of cheap electro- 
plate culture. 

The Visitors willingly allow that your committee, as a 
whole, cannot be conscious of the gravity of such language, 
and that this utterly gratuitous bit of prophecy would 
never have been sanctioned by some, at least, of the sign- 
ers of the protest, had they paused to consider what such 
language implied. 
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The Visitors are the more confident of this charitable 
construction, because some of these gentlemen have as- 
sured them personally that they signed the protest with- 
out seriously considering it, "merely to oblige others." 

Happily, the imputation of this paragraph is too fully 
refuted by the conduct of the professors in the past, to 
need any serious consideration at the hands of the Visitors. 

If ever in the history of the University there was a time 
when the temptation to ** popularize'* all classes was most 
insidious, it was in the years immediately succeeding the 
war, when the fortunes of this institution were in desper- 
ate condition. But in no ** School, "either within or with- 
out the curriculum required for the old degree, did a single 
professor seek to ** populate" his School by a depreciated 
standard. 

If any mistake was made, it seems to the Visitors that 
it was rather in the direction of advancing the standard 
beyond what could be reasonably expected of young men, 
who, for four years, had been denied the advantages of 
systematic training under competent teachers. 

If your further prophecy be true, that **a student who 
has the choice of many departments for his degree will in- 
evitably take those which can be attained with least diffi- 
culty," then Thomas Jefferson made a tremendous blun- 
der in discarding the old curriculum, and was only a short- 
sighted enthusiast in believing that young men, disdaining 
to consider how **hard" or how **easy" any subject of 
study might be, would pursue the **best in learning for 
true learning's sake." 

The Visitors do not deem it necessary to enter upon any 
consideration of the supplemental MS. paper inclosed 
with the printed protest, as that paper is chiefly devoted to 
a discussion of points which do not seem to them to have 
any essential connection with the question at issue. It 
deals mainly with the "reputation" of the ante-bellum 
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and post-bellum M. A. degrees, and institutes afresh many 
comparisons as to how "hard" and how "easy" the old 
and the new M. A. degrees are respectively. 

An article on the new degrees, contributed to the Uni- 
versitjr Magazine for November, 1891, by the "Chairman 
of the M. A. Committee," has also been sent to the Board 
as part of your argument. The Board must presume that 
this article was forwarded without the sanction of the 
committee, as its general tone is certainly not such as 
would be likely to win a considerate hearing from those 
who do not absolutely share the dogmatic opinions of the 
writer. 

The Visitors have not, of course, directly or indirectly, 
taken any part in the discussions touching the new de- 
grees that have appeared in the public press, nor do they 
propose to do so. 

They have given this lengthy explanation of the reasons 
impelling them to make the changes against which you 
protest, not merely as a matter of courtesy, but in the 
belief that many of your committee will see the impera- 
tive necessity of the steps taken, now that the whole mat- 
ter has been fiilly and fairly presented to them. 

But with this explanation, which is offered in a spirit of 
perfect frankness and kindness, the discussion, so far as 
the Visitors are concerned, ends. 

To sum up : 

It has seemed to the Visitors (and they have so ordered) 
that the three degrees in the Academic Department of the 
University should have the following aim and scope : 

I.— B. A.— A degree of general culture designed for the 
great body of students, in which little restriction 
shall be placed upon the student in regard to elec- 
tion of studies beyond the fact that no one of the 
five great departments of human learning— An- 
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cient Languages, Modem Languages, Mathemati- 
cal Sciences, Natural and Physical Sciences^ Histo- 
rical and Philosophical Sciences— may be alto- 
gether neglected. The requirements are gradua- 
tion in eight (8) B. A. Courses. Standard %. 

II.— M. A. — A degree for advanced University vsrork, open 
to such students as shall have first attained the 
B. A. degree, either in this University, or at some 
other chartered institution of learning, provided, 
in the latter case, that the Faculty shall deem such 
degree the full equivalent of the B. A. degree grant- 
ed here ; and further provided, that the candidate 
shall, in all cases, be a graduate in the B. A. courses 
in this University of such Schools as he elects for 
his advanced vsrork. The degree is designed for 
those who propose to make teaching a profession, 
and also for such students as, through love of 
learning, desire to pursue their studies beyond the 
B. A. courses. The requirements are graduation 
in four (4) University "Schools," approved by the 
Faculty. Standard %. 

III.— Ph. D.— a degree for specialists, open to such students 
as shall have first attained the degree of B. A. or 
M. A. in this University, or at some other char- 
tered institution of learning, provided, in this lat- 
ter case, that the Faculty shall deem such degree 
the full equivalent of the B. A. degree granted here. 
This degree demands very high attainments, in 
some special lines of study, and these attainments 
must be proved, (1) by a thesis, showing an origi- 
nal treatment of some fitting subject or giving 
satisfactory evidence of the power of independent 
investigation; and (2) by the candidate's passing 
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successfully rigid examinations on some two sub- 
jects elected by the student for his graduate work. 
These two subjects are to be approved by the 
Faculty. No candidate is to be admitted to exam- 
ination until his thesis has also been approved. 
On successfully passing his examination, the candi- 
date may print his thesis, along with the certifi- 
cate of approval granted by the examiners. 

The Visitors are fully aware of the responsibility they 
have assumed in ordering these changes, nor do they seek 
in any way to shirk this responsibility. 

They believe that these changes should long ago have 
been made, and they have abundant reason to believe that 
already the weight of intelligent opinion in the State 
heartily supports them in the step they have taken. 

But, in any event, they are resolved to do their duty to 
the University and to the best interests of the higher edu- 
cation throughout the South, as they see it, and are en- 
tirely confident that time will vindicate the wisdom of 
their action. They may add that they will always be 
glad to receive from any intelligent source such sugges- 
tions touching modifications in the degree courses as time 
and experience will, no doubt, dictate. 
We are, gentlemen, with high respect. 

Your obedient servants, 

W. C. N. RANDOLPH, Rector, 
CAMM PATTESON, 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
MARSHALL McCORMICK, 
R. L. PARRISH, 
R. W. MARTIN, 
R. G. H. KEAN, 
BASIL B. GORDON, 
W. GORDON McCABE. 
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COLLEGE LIFE A HUNDRED YE. 



a fool of myself ; and I did my utmost to regain my self-posses- 
sion. 

" Show Mr. Carr up,'* I said abruptly. 

Then I turned and took a long survey of the room. Everything 
seemed the same. The violin was on the table ; the bow hung 
against the wall ; my half-emptied glass stood at my elbow ; my 
cigar, only half smoked, lay, strangely enough upon the floor. 

But I am quite sure that I had not been dreaming. 

William H. Hudson. 



COLLEGE LIFE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

AMERICA is preeminently a land of colleges. Little more 
^ than two centuries and a half have passed since the found- 
ing of Harvard, the oldest college in the United States. A cen- 
tury and a half after the founding of this first college, there were 
only nine colleges within its borders. But to-day the territory 
between Dalhousie on the tide washed shores of Halifax and 
Stanford on the sunny banks of the Golden Gate is dotted over 
with between four and five hundred colleges. Not only has there 
been a great change in the number of colleges during the past 
hundred years, but fully as great a change has taken place in the 
character and scope of their work. 

The early colleges grew out of genuine self-sacrifice on the part 
of the people. These institutions depended for their maintenance 
upon the contributions of the mass of the people, rich and poor, 
and received very little aid if any from the mother country. 

The early buildings were in the main necessarily small, and the 
colonists, being Englishmen, naturally modeled their structures 
after those in the motherland. The English idea was to form 
buildings on three sides of a quadrangle ; in front was the porter's 
lodge, and gate, this being the only place of egress and ingress. 
The colonial colleges were begun upon this f)lan, but it was never 
fully carried out. They were intended to be ** literary reserva- 
tions'' where the students should eat, sleep, and study. 

The youths were kept under the most minute personal restriction. 
Their rooms were constantly liable to inspection, and any irregu- 
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larity discovered was summarily dealt with. Not only was the 
student punished for offences actually committed and discovered, 
but in certain cases he was considered guilty unless he could 
prove himself innocent. Any student found out of his room after 
nine o'clock at night, was judged guilty of all misdemeanors 
committed that night, unless he could expressly prove that he 
had no connection with them. 

The students all lived at a common table and paid the same 
price for board. Those who could afford it were allowed to buy 
and eat such meals as they saw fit wherever they pleased, but 
were compelled to pay the regular price for the commons whether 
they ate there or not. Boarding school fare does not seem to 
have been more satisfactory to the students of that time, than it 
is to-day. Various reports have come down to us of the quantity 
and quality of the commons. One Harvard alumnus states that 
there was no breakfast at all ; another says it consisted of two 
slices of bread and a cue (half a pint) of beer. At dinner there 
was a suflSciency of meat but the quality was very ordinary. For 
supper there was a choice between a pint of milk and half a 
buscuit. 

In 1750 the authorities at Harvard voted that ** the quantity of 
commons be as hath been usual ; viz : two sizes of bread in the 
morning, one pound of meat at dinner, with suflScient sauce 
(vegetables), and a half pint of beer ; and that at night a part of 
a pie be of the same quantity as usual.** What that quantity 
was, we have no means of ascertaining, but we feel assured that 
the college authorities were very careful not to contribute to indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia by furnishing sumptuous repasts. 

Those who could not afford to get their meals outside, and at 
the same time pay for the commons, were greatly dissatisfied with 
the favors accorded to their more fortunate classmen. The over- 
seers therefore decided that it would ** contribute much to the 
health of the students, facilitate their studies, and prevent ex- 
travagant expenses,** if the scholars were restrained from dieting 
in private families ; and accordingly a law was passed making it 
obligatory upon all undergraduates to eat at commons. Appar- 
ently by way of inidemnifying them for this restriction or to make 
it more acceptable it was magnanimously voted by the overseers 
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that there should be pudding three times a week, but that in those 
days the quantity of meat should be lessened. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century a law was passed 
** that fellows and graduates who have chambers in the college 
board in the commons/* and to maintain the commons in a man- 
ner befitting the dignity of the graduates and fellows it was 
further enacted that **the commons be of better quality, have 
more variety, and that clean table cloths of convenient length and 
breadth be furnished twice a week, and that plates be allowed." 
Prior to 1777 it was customary to have chocolate, tea, or coflFee, 
with milk, for breakfast, but during the progress of the Revolu- 
tion these articles became very scarce and could be obtained only 
at an exorbitant price. Thereupon the college authorities voted, 
that henceforth the steward should provide at the common charge 
only bread or buscuit, and milk ; and if any of the scholars 
chose to have tea, coflFee, or chocolate for breakfast they must 
procure it themselves, ** and likewise the sugar and butter to be 
used with them." 

The autocrat of all the Russias does not exercise a more des- 
potic authority, than did the President of a college and the Profes- 
sors in the colonial times. No undergraduate could wear his hat 
in the college yard when any of the Professors were there, and 
even a Bachelor must doflF his hat when he discovered the ap- 
proach of the President. Corporal punishment was in vogue at 
Harvard until within twenty years of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and it was no uncommon thing to see the President, 
superintending with becoming dignity the discipline of some re- 
fractory pupil in the presence of all the students, always begin- 
ning and ending the castigation with prayer. Corporal punish- 
ment gradually fell into disuse, as the students imbibed the spirit 
of the Revolution, and a system of pecuniary fines was substituted 
in its stead. 

By an examination of the list of fines we can readily determine 
the comparative disfavor in which each oflfence was held. Ab- 
sence from prayers was fined two pence, while tardiness merited 
only one. Absence from a professor's public lecture was twice as 
grave an oflFence as absence from prayers, and the delinquent was 
accordingly fined four pence, while "cutting" a recitation could 
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be atoned for only by one shilling sixpence in hard money. For 
playing cards graduates were liable to a fine of five shillings, 
making it one of the most serious offences in the whole category. 
The undergraduate, however, was let off with a fine equal to only 
half that sum, doubtless because his moral sense had not yet 
reached the high state 6f development attained by his Bachelor 
brother. Drunkenness and going on top of the college are both 
listed at one shilling sixpence, while paying the butler or cook to 
keep the dishes clean, was so much worse than drunkenness, 
gambling, or lying, that five shillings were considered no more 
than an adequate atonement for it. Interfering with the personal 
liberty of a student was put down at one shilling sixpence. If 
the sophomores wished to abduct the freshmen president, or the 
freshmen the sophomores', they could readily count the cost in 
advance. This was a rare privilege indeed, as it obviated all the 
suspense and annoyance of awaiting the result of faculty meet- 
ings. ** Going to meeting before bell ringing" was fined six- 
pence. At first sight the object of this fine may not be apparent. 
In general it is considered a virtue to be early at church. The 
students, however, were in the habit of going early to church to 
amuse themselves by throwing the prayer and hymn books at one 
another, much to their own delight, but to the detriment of the 
books and the honor of the Professor of Systematic Theology. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the practice of 
punishing by pecuniary fines began to be considered objectiona- 
ble. The students themselves were well enough satisfied with 
the plan, but it was exceedingly annoying to the parents who had 
to foot the bills. Accordingly the system of fines was abolished 
and the delinquencies were regelated by marks. 

In the early days of Harvard and Yale the relations of the stu- 
dents to one another were based upon a most odious aristocracy. 
The names of students in the catalogue were not arranged alpha- 
betically, but according to the social standing of their parents in 
the community. Among the early customs and laws we find that 
no freshman could wear his hat in the college yard unless it was 
raining or snowing. Appended to the law, however, was the 
clause *• provided he be on foot and have not both hands full,*' 
which was probably his normal condition, for at any time except 
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in studying hours and after nine o'clock at night, any freshman 
was obliged to go on errands for any member of the college ex- 
cept a fellow classmate. Every freshman when sent on an errand 
was admonished to make no unnecessary delay, nor must he neg- 
lect to make due returns, and he could not go away until dis- 
missed by the person who had sent him. He was not permitted 
to speak to a senior except with uncovered head, and if a senior 
entered a freshman's room the freshman was obliged immediately 
to rise and remove his hat. When any person whatever knocked 
at a freshman's door, except in studying time, the much-abused 
freshman must immediately open his door without first inquiring 
* * Who is there ? ' * Another interesting provision regulating fresh- 
man conduct was, that they should furnish bats, balls, and foot 
balls for the use of the students. In fact, the poor freshman had 
no rights that even a sophomore was bound to respect. The 
sophomores were charged with publishing these customs to the 
freshmen in the chapel whenever ordered by any member of the 
college government, at which time the freshmen were enjoined to 
** Keep their places in their seats and attend with decency and 
decorum to the reading." 

As the Revolution drew near, the students, like their fathers, 
drank in the spirit of liberty, and eflForts were made by the over- 
seers to have the custom of sending freshmen on errands abolished. 
The Corporation, however, voted that ** after deliberate consider- 
ation, and weighing all circumstances," they were unable to pro- 
ject any plan in the stead of ** this long and ancient custom, that 
would not, in their opinion, be attended with equal if not greater 
inconveniences," and it was not until long after the Revolution 
that the system went entirely out of use. The men who had 
grown up under this system were the very ones who were the 
most streiiuous in their opposition to giving it up. 

The course of study pursued at Yale and Harvard was based 
upon the ancient scholastic curriculum of the English universities, 
the backbone of which was theology, log^c, and the ancient lan- 
guages. It is only within the past twenty-five or thirty years, 
that physical culture has come to be recognized as having claims 
at all equal to those of intellectual culture. In the early days of 
Harvard no one was to apply for admission until he could trans- 
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late Cicero at sight, **make and speak true Latin in verse and 
prose/' and was familiar with the paradigms in the Greek gram- 
mar. In 1649 the President of Harvard wrote to a noted Orien- 
talist that his students could translate Hebrew and Chaldee — not 
into vulgar English, that was too much like child's play, but into 
Greek. Latin was the language of common discourse in the col- 
lege. Among the laws of this period we find that ** the scholars 
shall never use their mother tongue, except that in public exer- 
cises of oratory or such like they be called to make them in En- 
glish.** The first English oration at commencement was not 
given until two years before the stamp act. 

In 1780 the corps of instruction at Harvard consisted of four 
Tutors, three Professors, a Librarian and a President. Very 
primitive indeed does this seem compared with the number to-day. 
But at that time the immber of pupils was also relatively very 
small. The following was a sarcastic fling at Yale by Harvard 
before they became so closely united by the bonds of a dual 
league : 

**And who was on the catalogue when college was begun ? 

Two nephews of the President and the Professor's son. 

Lord ! How the seniors kicked about the freshman class of one.** 

If this is a fair specimen of the literary work of Harvard stu- 
dents at that period, it is just to assume that they were not so 
proficient in the use of their own vernacular as they were in trans- 
lating Hebrew and Chaldee into Greek. 

Albert A. Bird. 



THE IMP OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

THE Imp like all the world of statues came into being in an 
artist's studio. But to him no Angelo or Canova gave birth. 
He was the ofispring of a peasant laborer who lived far back in 
the thirteenth century, and earned enough to keep himself in 
smocks and bread by graceful work in carving. It was the 
bare studio of this workman* s shop, in which the Imp first 
entered upon the life of a statue ; his only surroundings the nude 
table and clumsy blocks of marble leaped high or scattered over 
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THE HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION IN MARYLAND. 



By BERNARD C. STEINER. 



CoLOinAL Attempts to found a College. 

The State of Maryland has been almost extravagantly liberal 
in bestowing charters on colleges and professional schools. 
Over forty such charters have been given by the legislature 
and, in many cases, the result has proved that the gift of a 
charter was not warranted by the stability of the institution, 
to which was thus granted the power of conferring degrees. 
In many other cases, however, the institutions have grown 
and flourished, and have had an honorable history. 

CoU^ate education in Maryland did not b^in until after 
the Revolution. In the colonial period there was no demand 
for it sufficient to warrant the establishment of a seat of higher 
learning. For this state of things there were several causes. 
The majority of the early settlers were planters and fi-ontiers- 
men, having little need for an extended education and desiring 
it still less. Of the wealthier classes, some were like the fox- 
hunting English gentry, caring for little else than sport ; and 
others, who did desire the advantages of a culture higher than 
that obtainable from a village schoolmaster or a private tutor, 
found it elsewhere. They went over to William and Mary^s 
College in Virginia, across the ocean to England, or, in case 
of some Catholics like Charles Carroll, to the institutions on 
the continent of Europe. 

7 
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Buty though no collie was established in colonial times^ 
there was no lack of plans and attempts for one. In 1671, 
while as yet Harvard was the only American collie, there 
was read and passed in the Upper House of the Assembly 
"An Act for the founding and Erecting of a School or College 
within this Province for the Education of Youth in Learning 
and Virtue/^ The Lower House amended and passed the 
bill; but the plan seems never to have progressed further. 
According to the bill the Lord Proprietor was " to Set out 
his Declaration of what Privil^es and Immunities shall be 
Enjoyed by the SchoUars;" and "the Tutors or School Mas- 
ters '^ were to be of " the reformed Church of England " or, 
if two in number, to be " the one for the Catholick and other 
for the Prote*ants' Children/'^ 

A second collegiate plan was brought before the legislature 
in 1732; but, having passed the Upper House, was seemingly 
not acted on by the Lower. This proposed college was intended 
to be placed at Annapolis and was to oflFer instruction in "the- 
ology, law, medicine, and the higher branches of a coll^iate 
education." The governor of the colorfy was to be its chan- 
cellor and provision was made for a faculty of five, under 
whom students were to be instructed in everything from their 
alphabet upwards.^ 

A third unsuccessful attempt to secure the founding of a 
college was made in 1761,* and a fourth in 1763, when con- 
trary to the earlier course of events, the rock, on which the 
project was shipwrecked, was found in the Upper House. 
The college was to be placed at Annapolis, to occupy Gov- 
ernor Bladen's mansion, and to have a faculty of seven 
masters, who were to be provided with five servants. The 
expense was to be defrayed from the colonial treasury, in case 



^Md^Arehiva; Assembly Proceedings, 1666-1676, pp. 262-264. 

•Scharf, Hist, of Md,, II, p. 510. 

'Sharpe, Oorretipondeneey Vol. II, pp. 523-5 and 545. 
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a tax to be levied on bachelors should prove insufficient for 
the purpose.^ 

The failure of these projects did not dampen the zeal of 
the advocates of higher education. In 1773 we find William 
Eddis, Surveyor of Customs at Annapolis, writing that the 
L^islature of the Province had determined to fit up Gk)vernor 
filaden's mansion and *^ to endow and form a college for the 
education of youth in every liberal and useful branch of sci- 
ence/' which college, " conducted under excellent regulations, 
will shortly preclude the necessity of crossing the Atlantic for 
the completion of a classical and polite education/'* The 
gathering storm of war, however, drew men's attention away 
from this project. 

The First University of Maryland. 

The Rev. Dr. William Smith,* head of what is now the 
University of Pennsylvania, being out of employment on 
account of the revocation of that college's charter, was called 
as pastor in Chestertown on the Eastern Shore in 1780. To 
add to his income, he conceived the idea *' of opening a school 
for instruction in higher branches of education." As a nucleus 
for his school, he took an old academy, the Kent County school, 
and, beginning the work of teaching, was so successful, that in 
1782 the Legislature, on his application, granted the school a 
charter as Maryland's first college. To it the name of Wash" 
ington was given, "in honorable and perpetual memory of 
His Excellency, Greneral George Washington." Dr. Smith 
'was so earnest and zealous in the presentation of the claims 
of the college, that in five years he had raised $14,000 from 
the people of the Eastern Shore. All seemed propitious for the 
college. In 1783 the first class graduated and the first d^rees 
ever granted in Maryland were conferred, at the same time 

»8charf, Hist. o/Md., II, p. 511. 
« Eddis, LeUenfrom Maryland, 1769-1776. 
* MS. sketch of Prof. Rowland Watts. * 
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the comer-stone of the college building was laid, and in 1784 
General Washington himself visited the college. 

Dr. Smith prepared a three years* curriculum for the insti- 
tution, equal to that of any coll^ of the day and similar to 
the one used at the University of Pennsylvania. But the 
Western Shore could not endure that the educational success 
of its rival section of the State should so far outstrip its own. 
In the early days of the State, the sections were nearly equal 
in importance and the prevailing dualism of the political sys- 
tem invaded the field of education. 

In 1784, two years after the founding of Washington Col- 
1^, St. John's College was chartered.^ It was to be placed 
at Annapolis, and in it was merged the old county Academy, 
" King William's School," founded some eighty years before. 
By the same act, the two collies were united in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, This University was modeled on the 
English type: the governor was to be its chancellor, and 
the governing body was to be the " (Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland." The convocation was to be composed 
of seven members of the Board of Visitors and Grovemors 
and two of the faculty of each coll^ ; it was to establish 
ordinances for the government of the colleges, to cause a 
uniformity in the " manners and literature," to receive appeals 
from the students, and to confer ^4he higher degrees and 
honors of the University." Its meetings were to be annual, 
and to be held alternately at each college on its commence- 
ment day. 

The provisions of the act were never carried out; two 
fruitless attempts were made to hold sessions of Convocation 
in 1790 and 1791, and then nothing was even attempted. So 
thoroughly was the project forgotten, that the L^islature of 
1805, in withdrawing the State appropriations from the two 
colleges, did not even mention the University, and in 1812, 
though the old charter had never been repealed, there was 

» Act of 1784, 4i. 37. 
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no hesitation in bestowing the name of University of Mary- 
land on a second institution.^ 

The two colleges which constituted this first University are 
still existing and doing good work. The elder, Washington 
College, lost Dr. Smith in 1788 by his return to Philadelphia 
and re-accession to his old position there. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Colin Ferguson, a native of Kent county, and edu- 
cated at Edinburgh University. Under him the college 
continued to flourish, until the withdrawal of the Staters 
appropriation in 1805. The constitutionality of this with- 
drawal is questionable, as the original grant was to be paid 
annually " forever ; ^' but the State refused to permit itself to 
be sued by the college and, some years later, on increasing its 
appropriation to the college, the legislature required a release 
of all claims on the State under the original act. 

By the act of 1805, the activity of the college was paralyzed 
and its usefulness much impaired. It had not yet become 
strong enough to stand alone and, when the helping hand of 
the State was taken away, it was almost obliged to close its 
doors to students. Since that time the State has renewed its 
grants to the college and has greatly aided it in performing 
its functions; but from the disastrous effects of the act of 
1805, the institution has never fully recovered. 

Indeed, from 1805 to 1816, nothing but a grammar school, 
seems to have been maintained in the college building. In 
the latter year, however, the college was re-opened, since the 
legislature had granted it a lottery of $30,000. A year later 
Rev. Dr. Francis Waters became " Principal," and under his 
able leadership the collie bid fair to regain its old position ; 
but in 1827 a second great misfortune overtook it. On Jan- 
uary 11, 1827, the college building was discovered to be on 
fire, and, in spite of the most zealous efforts, was entirely con- 
sumed. After this misfortune the college proper seems to 

' Act of 1805, ch. 85. The appropriation had already been diminished 
byActofl798, ch. 107. 
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have been suspended a second time, and only a grammar school 
maintained with one instructor. The classes were conducted 
in a building intended originally for a rectory, until that was 
destroyed by fire in 1839, when the school was again moved. 

Richard W. Ringgold, the principal of the school from 
1832 to 1854, seems to have been a man of ability, and under 
him the number of students so much increased that in 1843 
it was resolved to rebuild the college on the old site and to 
revive the coll^ course. As a result, the present main 
building was erected, the corner-stone laid with imposing 
ceremonies on May 4, 1844, and the coU^ was reopened in 
its own edifice on January 1, 1845. In 1849, a class of four 
was graduated, and in 1864, two additional buildings were 
erected ; one for the Principals residence and the other for 
dormitories and recitation rooms. 

The college continued prosperous during the second admin- 
istration of Rev. Dr. Waters from 1864 to 1860; but in 
the presidency of his successor. Rev. Andrew J. Sutton, 
came the Civil War, depriving the college of its Southern 
constituency and distracting men's minds from learning. 
After the Rebellion, an unfortunate selection of teachers 
and laxness of discipline caused the collie to lose still 
more ground, and Wm. J. Rivers, Principal from 1873 
to 1887, had much to do to build it up again. He was a 
faithful and diligent teacher, and under him the moral tone 
of the coU^ was improved and the course of instruction 
enlarged. The present head, C. W. Reid, Ph.D., is still 
further advancing the cause of the institution and a new 
career of prosperity seems opening before Maryland's oldest 
college and the only one on the Eastern Shore of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

St. John's CoU^, like its sister institution, founded on 
a non-denominational basis, started out under even fairer 
auspices.^ It was granted, by the State, Governor Bladen's 

^ OerUennial of Si. John's, Address of P. B. Voorhees, Esq. 
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mansion and four acres of land surrounding it^ was made heir 
to the funds of Eling William^s School, and secured £9,000 
from private beneficence in the first two years of its his- 
tory. The Bladen mansion, nowknown as McDowell Hall, 
was repaired and enlarged and, on August 11, 1789, Bishop 
Carroll was elected president of the Board of Visitors and 
Grovernors and Dr. John McDowell accepted the Professor- 
ship of Mathematics. After unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
a principal from England, Dr. McDowell was chosen to that 
position in the following year and continued in office, until the 
State withdrew its aid to the collie in 1805. He was a man 
of great learning and was very successful at St. John's and 
later at the University of Pennsylvania as provost. Under 
him, St. John's flourished greatly and many men of a national 
reputation were enrolled among its students, from the time 
the first class graduated in 1793. 

The same disaster fell on St. John's, as on Washington Col- 
lie. The Legislature withdrew the annual grant given by 
the State. The same doubt as to the constitutionality of this 
withdrawal existed here, and the State confirmed its position 
in the same way, by increasing its appropriation in 1832,* on 
condition of the colly's accepting it in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the State under the original charter. Of late 
years Maryland has been quite generous to St. John's, but it 
has never quite recovered the station and prestige it lost by 
the taking away of the State's grant in 1805. 

In the first despair ovei' the Act of the Legislature, the 
Visitors and Governors voted to discontinue the college, but 
their courage soon returned and the Rev. Bethel Judd, elected 
principal in 1807, was able to graduate a class in 1810. After 
his withdrawal in 1812, matters were in a disturbed state for 
some years and no classes were graduated until 1822, when 
Rev. Henry L. Davis, the father of Maryland's famous orator, 
Henry Winter Davis, was principal. After that year there 

1 Besolutions of 1832, No. 41. 
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were no graduates until 1827, when Rev. William Rafferty 
was head of the college. The struggle for existence was a 
hard one and the wonder is that the college succeeded as well 
as it did. ♦ 

With 1831, however, began a third and more successful 
period in the history of St. John's. In that year the Rev. 
Hector Humphreys, then only thirty-four years of age, was 
chosen president. He was a native of Connecticut and a 
graduate of Yale Coll^ in 1818, and was called to St. John's 
from the professorship of Ancient Languages at Washington 
(Trinity) Coll^ in his native State. The effect of his energy 
and devotion was soon recognized, and, largely through his 
efforts, was passed the compromise of 1832. The curriculum 
was enlarged, the instruction made more thorough, and classes 
were yearly graduated, with but six exceptions, until his death 
in 1867. His energy was very great, his learning wide and 
accurate. In 1834, after travelling about the State in the 
interests of the college, he succeeded in raising about $11,000, 
which were used in the erection of a second building for the 
college, which most appropriately has since been called by his 
name. During his administration, the professors' houses were 
also built, as was Pinkney Hall, a third building for the use 
of the college. Dr. Humphreys also secured cabinets and 
philosophical apparatus for the coll^ and gave instruction 
in Political Economy, Latin and Greek, Chemistry, Greology, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Composition, Elocution, 
Evidences of Christianity, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and Logic. Verily, an encyclopsedic man of vast 
industry ! Only four years after Dr. Humphreys' death the 
War of the Rebellion broke out, and St. John's, unlike the tem- 
ple of Janus, closed its doors at the rumors of war. The 
buildings were used as an hospital, and not until 1866 was 
the college again reopened with the well-known educator, 
Henry Barnard, at its head. In less than a year he resigned 
to become the first United States Commissioner of Education, 
and neither he nor his successor. Dr. James C. Welling, who 
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was principal until 1870, was able to graduate a class. Since 
the beginning of the administration of the next principal, 
James M. Gramett, LL. D., the succession of classes has been 
unbroken and the collie has steadily advanced in reputation 
and usefulness. Dr. Gramett made the English department 
especially excellent and, after ten years faithful service, re- 
signed in 1880. The Rev. J. D. Leavitt, his successor, 
made a departure from the old classic curriculum and organized 
a department of Mechanical Engineering. After he resigned 
Prof. W. H. Hopkins acted as principal for a time and intro- 
duced military discipline, having secured the detail of an officer 
from the United States Army as instructor in Military Tactics. 
St. John's celebrated its centennial in 1889, and has begun 
its second century with excellent prospects. The four years' 
administration of its present principal, Thomas Fell, LL. D., 
has been a most successful one, and St. John's is fulfilling the 
purpose of its founders " to train up and perpetuate a succes- 
sion of able and honest men, for discharging the various offices 
and duties of life, both civil and religious, with usefulness and 
reputation." 

The Second Untvebsity of Maryland. 

Most universities have developed from a collie ; the Uni- 
versity of Maryland differs from them, for it originated in a 
medical sehool.V 

In 1802 Dr. John B. Davidge of Baltimore began a private 
class in Medicine and was so successful in it, that, in 1807, 
he associated with himself Drs. James Cocke and John Shaw 
and these three obtained from the L^islature a charter for the 
school, under the name of "the Collie of Medicine of Mary- 
land."* There was made a close connection between the 
College of Medicine and the State " Medical and Chirurgical 



1 MS. Sketch of Dr. E. F. CordeU. 
•Act of 1807, ch. 63. 
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Faculty/^ and its board of medical examiners were made 
ex-officio members of the Board of Trustees of the Collie. 
The Legislature also granted the college a lottery of $40,000.^ 

Lectures^ which had been carried on at the professors' houses, 
were b^un in 1808, at a building on the comer of Fayette 
(Chatham) street and McClellan's alley, and the first class, 
consisting of five, received its degrees in 1810. As the school 
grew and flourished, the ideas of its founders become more 
extensive and, in 1812, a long act was passed,' authorizing 
" the college for the promotion of medical knowledge ** " to 
constitute, appoint, and annex to itself the other three collies 
or faculties, viz. : The Faculty of Divinity, the Faculty of 
Law, and the Faculty of the Arts and Sciences ; and that the 
four faculties or colleges thus united, shall be and they are 
hereby constituted an university, by the name and under the 
title of the University of Maryland.*' The connection with 
the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty was severed and the 
members of the four faculties, under the name of the Regents 
of the University of Maryland, were to have full powers over 
the University and be permitted to hold property not exceed- 
ing $100,000 in yearly value. 

Each faculty was allowed to appoint its own professors and 
lecturers, to choose a dean, and to exercise such powers as the 
regents shall delegate. The Faculty of Physic was to be com- 
posed of the professors in the Medical CoU^ ; that of The- 
ology, of the professor of Theology and any " six ordained 
ministers of any religious society or denomination ; " that of 
Law, of the professor of Law, " together with six qualified 
members of the bar ; '' that of the Arts and Sciences, of the 
professors in that department, " together with three of the prin- 
cipals of any three academies or Colleges of the State.'' Such 
a strangely formed and loosely united body could not succeed, 
as a more homogeneous and closely compacted one would 
have done. 

» Act of 1807, ch. 111. « Act of 1812, ch. 159. 
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The university was founded " on the most liberal plan, for 
the benefit of students of every country and every religious 
denomination, who shall be freely admitted to equal privileges 
and advantages of education, and to all the honors of the 
university, according to their merit, without requiring or 
enforcing any religious or civil test, urging their attendance 
upon any particular plan of religious worship or service/* 
With these broad powers and provisions,^ " the Faculty of 
Phisick, late of the College of Medicine of Maryland, * * * 
convened and, by the authority vested in it by said charter and 
with the advice and recommendations of learned men of the sev- 
eral professions of Divinity, Law, and the Arts and Sciences, 
proceeded to annex to itself the other three faculties/' On 
April 22, 1813, the Hon. Eobert Smith, formerly United States 
Secretary of State, was chosen the first provost, and the organi- • 
zation of the r^n ts was completed/ A lottery of $30,000 was 
granted the University in 1814, and another of $100,000 in 
1817/ From the proceeds of these lotteries and other sources 
was built the building of the medical department on the comer 
of Lombard and Greene streets. It was niodelled on the Pan- 
theon at Kome, and, when built, is said to have been without 
an equal in America. The medical school grew extremely 
fast; a loan of $30,000 from the State in 1822* enabled it to 
build a practice hall and purchase a fine collection for its 
museum, and the University hospital across the street was 
opened in 1823. In 1824 the number of students in attend- 
ance on lectures amounted to 320. The other faculties took 
no active steps for some time and, not until 1819, did the 
r^nts urge them to proceed to deliver lectures as soon as 
possible and to lay before the regents annually a report as to 
their progress and condition. In 1823, possibly on account 



^Records of Univ. of Md,, Vol. A. 

' In 1816 he was succeeded hy the Bt. Rev. James Kemp, D. D. 

'Acts of 1813, ch. 125; 1814, ch. 78. 

*Actofl821,ch.88. 
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of this vote, Prof. David Hoffman b^an the instruction in 
the Faculty of Law, his school being known as the " Mary- 
land Law Institute/' He published part of his lecture notes 
in a book called Legal OxUlinea and continued lecturing about 
ten years. After his withdrawal, the law school was given 
up ; but the organization of the faculty was still maintained. 

The Faculty of Theology reported in 1852 "no active 
organization of the faculty has ever been attempted and, in 
view of the character of the department contemplated by the 
charter, none seems desirable." Its only activity was a course 
or two of lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, delivered 
before the medical students about 1823 by the Rev. William 
E. Wyatt, Professor of Theology. A nominal oi^anization 
of the faculty was kept up, however, until 1878. 

The prosperity of the medical department was destroyed by 
the effort of some of its professors, discontented with being 
prohibited from having private classes, to have the Legislature 
do away with the r^ents and replace them with a board of 
trustees, in whom should vest the property. As early as Nov- 
ember 12, 1824, the Regents feared trouble and obtained from 
William Wirt, John Purviance and Daniel Webster, a legal 
opinion that their position was inexpugnable. With this con- 
clusion the Legislature did not agree, and on March 6, 1862, 
an act was passed abolishing the R^ents and appointing a 
Board of twenty-one Trustees in their place.^ 

The Trustees, by decree of the courts, obtained control of the 
property and forced the professors to accept them as the l^al 
authority. So matters went on for twelve years, until in 
1837, the trustees appointed a professor personally objection- 
able to some of the others, who resigned their positions under 
the Trustees and opened a separate medical school in the" 
Indian Queen Hotel at the comer of fialtimore and Hanover 
Streets. Few out-of-town students attended either school, for 
the quarrel frightened them away, and the Baltimore students 

» Act of 1826, ch. 190. 
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largely attended the Rents' school. Feeling ran high at one 
time, the Regents took possession of the University buildings 
by force, and bloodshed was feared. 

The fioard of Regents reorganized with Ashton Alexander, 
M, D., as Provost, and employed distinguished counsel to 
plead the case for them in the courts. The Legislature 
authorized the Court of Appeals to try the suit, and Mary- 
land V Dartmouth College Case was decided in June, 1838, 
entirely in favor of the Regents. The court held that the act 
of 1825 was void, since it was " a judicial act, a sentence that 
condemned without a hearing. The legislature has no right, 
without the assent of a Corporation, to alter its charter, or take 
from it any of its franchises or property.*^ The Trustees would 
not yield at once and, in March, 1839, presented a petition to 
the Legislature, praying it not to pass an act requiring them 
to give up the property to the Regents. The memorial was 
referred to a joint committee, which reported a bill restoring 
the property to the Regents. The bill was enacted and the 
Regents have since ruled. During the supremacy of the 
Trustees, the Faculty of the Arts and Sciences was organized. 
They contemplated activity in 1821, and issued a circular, 
which drew down on them the wrath of Professor Hoffman, 
inasmuch as they "contemplated ^academic' instruction*' not 
intended by the charter. The founders, he said, intended that 
instruction should be conveyed by lectures and that no other 
form of instruction should be allowed. The discussion which 
followed seems to show that he had the idea of having work 
carried on, like that done by graduate students to-day. 

But nothing was done, apparently, until Baltimore College 
was annexed in 1830. That institution was chartered on 
•January 7, 1804,^ and was the development of an academy 
kept by James Priestley, the first president, on Paul's Lane 
(St. Paul Street). "It was hoped that it would, together 
with the other valuable seminaries of education in the same 

» Act of 1803, ch. 74. 
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citj and in the State, become adequate to the wants and 
wishes of our citizens/^ and from the proceeds of a lottery, 
the grant of which was an easy way for a State to be benevo- 
lent, a plain but convenient building was erected on Mulberry 
street.* 

It is very doubtful if it ever graduated any students, and 
we learn in 1830 that " the celebrity and, in some cases, the 
superior existing advantages of other institutions have pre- 
vented the accomplishment of this object/' Still a school 
had been kept up continuously, and from time to time, we 
catch glimpses of its lectures, &c. In January, 1830, a joint 
petition of the Trustees of the University of Maryland and 
of Baltimore College to the Legislature *^ proposed the charter 
of Baltimore College shall be surrendered to the State, on the 
condition that the property belonging to the college shall be 
invested in the trustees of the University of Maryland.'* The 
petition was granted,^ and in 1832, we learn that " the Balti- 
more College * * * has now been merged in the University 
of Maryland and constitutes the chair of Ancient Languages."^ 

On October 1, 1830, the Trustees issued a prospectus, from 
which we learn that it was intended '' to maintain an institu- 
tion on the most enlarged scale of usefulness and responsi- 
bility," and that there was a "necessity for the proposed 
organization of a department in the University of Maryland, 
exclusively collegiate in its system, requiring an advanced 
state of classical and scientific attainments for admission to its 
lectures, calculated to conduct its pupils through the highest 
branches of a liberal education and to afford them advantages 
similar to what may be obtained in the distant Universities 
of this country and Europe.'' A course of study equal to 
that of any college of the country" was announced, and a 
brilliant Faculty appointed ; but the time was not yet come 



* Scharf, Chr<m, of Baltimore, p. 294. 

•Actofl§30,ch.60. 

' Lucas, Picture of Baltimore, p. 170. 
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for a great coll^ in Baltimore and the institution languished 
away. In 1843, the Commissioners of Public Schools peti- 
tioned to have it transferred to the city as a High School, and 
in 1852, it had only one teacher and 36 scholars, a mere boys' 
school. 

In 1854 it was reorganized as the ^* School of Letters under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences,'^ with Rev. E. A. Dalrymple, 
formerly of the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandria, 
as its head. On paper the course was fairly complete, and the 
Faculty an able one, and there were graduates in 1859, '60, 
'61, and '63. The course was to be a three years' one; for 
"the studies of Freshman year will be pursued in the pre- 
paratory department, where experience has shown they may 
be attended with greater advantage." Gradually students 
fell off, it became a mere boys' school, and finally Dr. Dal- 
rymple was all that was left of the " School of Letters " and 
the " Faculty of the Arts and Sciences," and at his death, 
both formally became extinct. 

With the restoration of the property to the Regents, the 
classes in the medical school increased to a size somewhat like 
that attained in years previous to 1825, although, owing to the 
opening of new schools, they never quite equalled it. During 
the war of the Rebellion, the school suffered from the loss of 
southern patronage ; but at its close, students came back and 
the school took on fresh life. It has always been in the front 
rank; first of all American medical schools it recognized 
Gynecology as a separate branch of instruction, and it was 
second in making practical Anatomy a compulsory study. 
With the session of 1891 it will require a three years' graded 
course of all candidates for degrees. 

In 1850 the Hon. John P. Kennedy, statesman and author, 
was chosen provost, and on his deatli in 1870, the Hon. S. 
Teackle Wallis was made his successor and he now fills the 
office with honor. 

The Faculty of Law revived the Law School in the b^in- 
ning of 1870, with a class of 25. An efficient faculty has 
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caused a steady increase, until, in 1890, there were 101 stu- 
dents in the three years^ course. The instruction is given by 
lectures, examinations, and moot-courts. In 1884, the Law 
Department moved from its former quarters in the old Balti- 
more College building on Mulberry Street, to a new building 
erected for it on the University property on Lombard Street, 
next to the building of the Medical Department. 

In 1882, the University of Maryland obtained from the 
Legislature authority to open a Dental Department.^ In 
1837, the first Dental Lectures in America had been delivered 
before the Medical Students of the University, and it was 
quite fitting that there should be a dental school connected 
with it. The first class numbered 60, the last 132, and in 
eight years there have been 260 graduates. This fact and the 
further one that twice has it been found necessary to make 
large additions to the buildings of the department on Green 
Street, adjoining those of the Medical School, will show how 
rapid has been its growth. 

The University has, at present, flourishing departments of 
Medicine, Law, and Dentistry, and worthily maintains the 
reputation of thorough and careful training, which it has 
gained in its history of eighty years. 

CoKBSBURY College. 

In Maryland was the first Methodist Church in America, 
and it was natural that here too should be the first Methodist 
College in the world. There was no permanent organization 
of this denomination in the United States, until John Wesley, 
on the petition of the American churches, consecrated Rev, 
Thomas Coke, Superintendent for the United States, in 1784. 
Dr. Coke sailed directly from England, and arrived in New 
York on November 3, 1784. He thence traveled southward 
and, on the 15th of the same month, met Francis Asbury at 

» Act of 1882, ch. 88. 
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Dover, Delaware. At this first meeting, Coke suggested the 
founding of an institution for higher education, to be under the 
patronage of the Methodist Church.^ This was not a new idea 
to Asbury; for, four years previous to this meeting, John 
Dickins had made the same suggestion to him. The earlier 
idea had contemplated only a school, on the plan of Wesley's 
at Knightwood, England, and for that purpose, a subscription 
had been opened in North Carolina in 1781.' 

Coke's suggestion, to have a college, was favorably received 
and, at the famous Christmas Conference at Baltimore in 1784, 
the Church was formally organized, with Coke and Asbury as 
Bishops, and the first Methodist Collie was founded. Thus 
the denomination which has increased to be the largest in the 
United States, recognized the paramount importance of educa- 
tion at its very foundation.^ To the new institution, the name 
of Cokesbury was given, in honor of the two Bishops, from 
whose names the title was compounded. For this College, 
collections were yearly taken, amounting in 1786 to £800 and 
implying great self-denial by the struggling churches ill-sup- 
plied with wealth.* 

As early as January 3, 1785, only two weeks after the 
College was decided on, its managers were able to report that 
£1,057 had been subscribed, a sum that put the enterprise on 
a firm footing. The site was next to be chosen, and Abingdon 
in Harford County was pitched upon. Of the 15,000 Meth- 
odists in the Union in 1784, over one-third were in Maryland, 
and hence, it had the best claim for the Coll^, and the beauty 
of the situation of Abingdon charmed Coke so much that he 
determined upon placing the College there. It was also a place 
easy of access, being on the direct stage line from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia and near the Chesapeake Bay. Bishop Coke, 
the most zealous advocate of the College, contracted for the 

> Stevens' History of Methodism, II, 253. 

• Some account of Cokesbury. MSS. of Rev. Wra. Hamilton. 
' Early Schools o/Methodismy p. 21. 

* MSS. of Rev. I. P. Cook. 
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building materials ; but was prevented from being present at 
the laying of the corner-stone. Bishop Asbury, however, 
was present and preached a sermon on Psalms 78, verses 4 
to 8.^ In this sermon, " he dwelt on the importance of a 
thoroughly religious education, and looked forward to the 
effects, which would result to the generality, to come from the 
streams which should spring from this opening fountain of 
sanctified learning." The building was built of brick, one 
hundred feet in length and forty in width, faced east and west, 
and stood on "the summit and centre of six acres of land, 
with an equal proportion of ground on each side." It was 
said to be in architecture " fully equal, if not superior, to any- 
thing of the kind in the country." Dormitory accommoda- 
tions were provided in the building ; but it was intended that 
"as many of the students as possible, shall be lodged and 
boarded in the town of Abingdon among our pious friends."* 
Grardening, working in wood in a building called the 
" Taberna Lignaria," bathing under supervision of a master, 
walking, and riding were the only outdoor exercises per- 
mitted. The students were prohibited "from indulging in 
anything which the world calls play. Let this rule be 
observed with the strictest nicety ; for those who play when 
they are young, will play when they are old." 

In 1785 the Bishops issued a " Plan for Erecting a Coll^ 
intended to advance Religion in America." It is quite long 
and many of its provisions are very quaint. From it we 
learn that Cokesbury is intended "to receive for education 
and board the sons of the elders and preachers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, poor orphans, and the sons of the 
subscribers and other friends. It will be expected that all 
our friends, who send their children to the college, will, if 
they be able, pay a moderate sum for their education and 
board ; the others will be taught and boarded and, if our 

> Strickland's Atbwry^ p. 163. 

' Methodist Discipline, 1789, p. 40. 
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finances allow it, clothed gratis. The institution is also 
intended for the benefit of our young men, who are called 
to preach, that they may receive a measure of that improve- 
ment, which is highly expedient as a preparation for public 
service." Teachers of ancient languages and of English will 
be provided, and no necessary branch of literature shall be 
omitted. '^ Above all, especial care shall be taken that due 
attention be paid to the religion and morals of the children, 
and to the exclusion of all such as continue of an ungovern- 
able temper." " The expense of such an undertaking will be 
very large, and the best means we could think of, at our late 
conference, to accomplish our design, was to desire the assist- 
ance of all those in every place who wish well to the cause 
of God. The students will be instructed in English, Latin, 
Greek, logic, rhetoric, history, geography, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy. To these languages and sciences shall be added, 
when the finances of our collie will admit of it, the Hebrew, 
French, and German languages. But our first object shall be, 
to answer the designs of Christian education, by forming the 
minds of the youth, through divine aid, to wisdom and holi- 
ness by instilling into their minds the principles of true 
religion — speculative, experimental, and practical — and train- 
ing them in the ancient way, that they may be rational, 
spiritual Christians. We have consented to receive children 
of seven years of age, as we wish to have the opportunity of 
teaching *the young idea how to shoot' and gradually form- 
ing their minds, through the divine blessing, almost from 
their infancy, to holiness and heavenly wisdom, as well as 
human learning. We shall rigidly insist on their rising early 
in the morning (five a. m.), and we are convinced by constant 
observation and experience, that it is of vast importance, both 
to body and mind. 

" We prohibit play in the strongest terms, and in this we 
have the two greatest writers on the subject that, perhaps, any 
age has produced (Mr. Locke and Mr. Rousseau) of our senti- 
ments ; for, though the latter was essentially mistaken in his 
3 
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religious system, yet his wisdom in other respects and exten- 
sive genius are indisputably acknowledged. The employ- 
ments, therefore, which we have chosen for the recreation of 
the students are such as are of greatest public utility : — agri- 
culture and architecture. 

" In conformity to this sentiment, one of the completest 
poetic pieces of antiquity (the Georgics of Virgil) is written 
on the subject of husbandry ; by the perusal of which and 
submission to the above r^ulations, the students may delight- 
folly unite the theory and practice tc^ther." 

There is something extremely ludicrous in the idea of mak- 
ing the average student delight in spending his leisure hours 
in farming, by means of a study of the Greorgics in the original. 
But we can hardly laugh at these men, they were too much in 
earnest. To return to the circular, ** The four guineas a year 
for tuition, we are persuaded cannot be lowered, if we give 
the students that finished education, which we are determined 
they shall have. And, though our principal object is to 
instruct them in the doctrines, spirit, and practice of Christi- 
anity, yet we trust that our college will, in due time, send 
forth men- that will be a blessing to their country in every 
laudable office and employment of life, thereby uniting the 
two greatest ornaments of human beings which are too often 
separated : deep learning and genuine piety ^ 

As soon as the building was under roof, a preparatory school 
was opened and the Trustees applied to John Wesley for a 
President. He suggested a Rev. Mr. Heath, and this sug- 
gestion was accepted on December 23, 1786.* His inaugura- 
tion occurred a year later and was a grand affair. Asbury 
presided on each of the three days of the ceremony, and his 
text on the second day, " O man of God, there is death in the 
pot," * was looked on by the superstitious, in time to come, as 
a presage of disaster. The faculty was filled up and all seemed 

* AfhwnfB Journal^ Vol. I, p. 523. 
MI Kings, 4: 40. 
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to bid fair for prosperity ; but Mr. Heath remained in chai^ 
of the Coll^ less than a year^ resigning because of certain 
charges of insufficiency^ which seem rather trival. Another 
professor left to go into business and Asbury's soul was tried 
by these " heavy tidings." 

The good Bishop was indefatigable in his care of Cokesbury. 
His visits were frequent, and while there, he was very active, 
examining the pupils, preaching, and arranging the afiairs, 
both temporal and spiritual. Abingdon became a centre of 
Methodism, families moved there to enjoy the educational 
advantages, and the Conference regularly visited the College, 
coming over from Baltimore for that purpose. 

Dr. Jacob Hall, of Abingdon, was the second President, 
and had under him a faculty of three professors and a chaplain. 
The school prospered and had public exhibitions of its students^ 
proficiency from time to time. It is doubtful if sufficient care 
was exercised in the expenditure of money and, in December, 
1790, the Trustees felt obliged to contract a loan of £1000. 
The charitable contributions fell off, and Asbury was forced 
to go from house to house in Baltimore, " through the snow 
and cold, b^ging money for the support of the poor orphans 
at Cokesbury." * The instruction was good, and Asbury 
could write to Coke, then in England, that "one prom- 
ising young man has gone forth into the ministry, another 
is ready, and several have been under awakenings. None 
so healthy and orderly as* our children, and some promise 
great talents for learning."* Still, "all was not well there," 
and on October 2, 1793, he " found matters in a poor state at 
college ; £500 in debt, and our employes £700 in arrears." 
A year later, matters were desperate and the good Bishop 
wrote that " we now make a sudden and dead pause — we 
mean to incorporate and breathe and take some better plan. 
If we can not have a Christian school (i. e. a school under 

^ JoumeU^ December 5, 1791. 

' Early Sehods of Meihodmif p. 31. 
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Christian discipline and pious teachers), we will have none*'* ^ 
The project of incorporation was not favored by some, who 
feared that the CoU^ would not be thereby so directly under 
the control of the Conference, but was carried through, and 
the charter bears date, December 26, 1794.* By it, the institu- 
tion was allowed to have an income not exceeding £3,000. 

How a charter was to avoid increased indebtedness does not 
appear and the Colly's debt had so increased, that the Con- 
ference in 1795 decided to suspend the CoU^iate Department 
and have only an English Free School kept in the buildings.' 

Misfortunes never come singly : an unsuccessful attempt to 
burn the buildings had been made in the fall of 1788, and 
now, on December 4, 1 795, a completely successful one was 
made, and the building and its contents were consumed. 
Rewards to discover the incendiary were offered in vain, and 
Asbury writes : * " We have a second and confirmed report that 
Cokesbury College is consumed to ashes — ^a sacrifice of £10,000 
in about ten years. If any man should give me £10,000 to 
do and suffer again what I have done for that house, I would 
not do it. The Lord called not Mr. Whitefield, nor the Meth- 
odists to build colleges. I wished only for schools; Dr. Coke 
wanted a college. I feel distressed at the loss of the library." 

Asbury despaired, but Coke did not and, going to work, he* 
raised £1,020 from his friends. After the determination was 
made to move the College to Baltimore, the Church there 
gave £700, and a house to house Solicitation brought in £600 
more. A building originally erected for balls and assemblies 
was purchased and fitted up. It stood next the old Light 
Street Methodist Church and a co-educational school was 
opened therein on May 2, 1796. The high course planned 
for girls is especially noticeable at this early period. The 
school opened with promises of success, and within a month 
there were nearly 200 scholars. 



» Journal, November 21, 1794. 'Act of 1794, ch. 21. 

* Bev. Mr. Hamilton's MSS. * Journal, January 5, 1796. 
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Fatality pursued the enterprise, however, and a year to a 
day from the burning of the first building, this second one 
was reduoed to ashes, with the adjoining church and several 
houses. 

Asbury writes rather philosophically:* "I conclude God 
loveth the people of Baltimore, and he will keep them poor 
to make them pure ; " but even Coke gave up hope at this 
new disaster, and it was twenty years before a second Meth- 
odist Coll^ was attempted. 

Asbury College. 

This was the second Methodist Collie in the world, and was 
organized in 1816, the year of Bishop Asbury's death. After 
a year or two of successful work, a charter was applied for 
and it was granted to the College February 10, 1818.* The 
President, Samuel K. Jennings, M. D., a Methodist local 
preacher, was a rather remarkable man. Coming from New 
Jersey, graduating at Rutgers, and settling in the practice of 
the medical profession in Virginia, he was converted by the 
preaching of Asbury, and was persuaded by him some years 
later, to move to Baltimore and take the leadership of the 
.new enterprise.' He was said to be, at one time, the only 
Methodist preacher with a collegiate education and was well 
adapted to the task, from his administrative ability and wide 
learning. Around liim, he gathered an undenominational 
faculty of four professors and b^an the life of the institution 
in a large brick building on the corner of. Park Avenue and 
Franklin Street. In March, 1818, the Methodist Magazine 
tells us that there were one hundred and seventy students, 
and that " The Asbury College has probably exceeded in its 
progress, considering the short time it has been established, 
any literary institution in the country .'' * In that spring, a 

^ JounuU, 1796. • Act of 1817, ch. 144. 

•Sprague, AnnaU of American Pulpily VII, 279. 
* History of the M, E. Church, Vol. III. 
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class was graduated, and yet only a few months later Dr. 
Bangs wrote that the College " continued for a short time and 
then, greatly to the disappointment and mortification of its 
friends, went down as suddenly as it had come up, and Asbury 
College lives only in the recollection of those who rejoiced 
over its rise and mourned over its fall." 

This statement is not absolutely correct ; it is probable that 
there was some catastrophe, and possibly Dr. Jennings then 
began to break away from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which he left entirely, when the Methodist Protestant Church 
was formed in 1828. Still some sort of an organization was 
kept up under the old name; for does not good Hezekiah 
Niles, of Register fame, tell us of examinations and exhibitions 
he witnessed in the early spring of 1819,* at which time pro- 
digies of learning and cramming were exhibited, and do we 
not find in 1824, a pamphlet published by Dr. Jennings, 
entitled ** Remarks on the Subject of Education, to which are 
added the general rules of the school under the appellation of 
Asbury College." Apparently the College had passed entirely 
out of the control of the church, and having lowered its grade, 
was now little more than Dr. Jennings' private school. The 
school was then situated on the corner of Charles and Balti- 
more Streets and, in 1833, when we catch the last glimpse of 
it, another removal had taken it to the corner of South and 
Fayette Streets. It was then merely a boys' day school and 
doubtless soon perished. So the second Methodist CoU^ 
failed as the first had done and another was added to the 
many abortive attempts to found a college in Maryland. 

Other Extinct Colleges. 

Three other attempts to found collies demand a passing 
notice. 

Mount Hope CoUege stood at the corner of Eutaw Place 
and North Avenue, and was charted as a college in 1833.* 

^ NiM BegisUT, February 20, 1819. • Act of 1832, ch. 199. 
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The building was ooDstructed by the Baltimore branch of the 
United States Bank in 1800, during an epidemic of yellow 
fever in the city. People feared to come into town to transact 
business and so a suburban banking house was built. This 
building was bought by the Rev. Frederick Hall in 1828 and 
in it a school was b^un, which was later expanded into the 
Collie. The institution lasted some ten years and is worthy 
of note from the fact that among the teachers were two young 
Yale graduates, who afterwards obtained considerable renown : 
Professor Elias Loomis and Rev. S. W. 8. Dutton. 

The CoUege of St. James was situated in Washington 
County and was originally intended by its founder, Bishop 
Whittingham, as a preparatory school. It was opened in 
October, 1842, with Rev. J. B. Kerfoot,* afterwards Bishop 
of Pittsburg, as Principal, and had such speedy and encour- 
aging success, that it was chartered as a eoll^ in 1843, under 
the control of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Collie prospered greatly under Bishop Kerfoot's able 
management, and was kept up during the War of the Rebellion 
in spite of the loss of Southern students, a large portion of the 
entire number. In 1864, however, Greneral Early, of the 
Confederate Army, invaded Marylan3 and took Dr. Kerfoot 
and Professor Coit prisoners, and the Collie thus forcibly 
discontinued, was never again reorganized. 

Newton University was chartered by the Legislature* on 
March 8, 1845 and was situated on Lexington Street, between 
North and Calvert. It was originally intended to combine 
the Baltimore preparatory schools and to funiish boys, grad- 
uating from them, the means of completing their education 
without leaving the city. There was an enormous list of 
Trustees and the unwieldy character of the board, coupled 
with the irr^ular habits of the President, made the failure 
of the enterprise inevitable. Still it offered in its catalogues 



> Life of Bishop Kerfoot, hj Bev. Hall Harrison. 
•Act of 1844, ch. 272. 
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a good course of study and gave exhibitions, at which poly- 
glot orations were delivered. The late Prof. Perley R. Lovejoy 
was the life of the institution and, after several classes had 
graduated, the University finally ceased to be, when Mr. 
Lovejoy accepted a position as Professor in the Baltimore City 
Coll^. 

Roman Catholic Colleges. 

Maryland has been the cradle of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America, as well as of the Methodist and the Pres- 
byterian. The centenary of the consecration of John Carroll, 
as the first Roman Catholic bishop in the United States, 
occurred little more than a year ago. A few months after 
Bishop Carroll's consecration, he received from the Superior 
of the Order of St. Sulpice an offer to found a seminary 
in Baltimore for the education of priests. This offer was 
accepted and, on July 10, 1791, four Sulpician priests arrived 
in Baltimore. They soon bought a house known as "One 
Mile Tavern " with four acres of land and there they opened 
8t» Mary's Seminary, on the first Sunday in October, 1791. 
The Seminary still occupies the same site, at the corner of 
Paca and St. Mary's Streets. The number of the candidates 
for the priesthood, who entered the Seminary, was disappoint- 
ing from its smallness and, in order to procure clerics, an 
Academy was opened in the rooms of the Seminary, on August 
20, 1799. This was presided over by Rev. Wm. Du Bourg, 
and proved so successful, as to demand a separate building. 
Accordingly, the corner-stone of St. Mary's Coll^ was laid 
on April 10, 1800. At Bishop Carroll's request, no American 
boys were admitted for a time and only Spaniards and French 
were received. In 1803, however, the CoU^ was opened to 
all day scholars or boarders, without reference to birth or 
religion. This step roused some opposition and many com- 
munications upon the subject appeared in the newspapers, 
which were afterwards collected in pamphlet form. 
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The students soon became numerous and the institution 
grew to such an extent that, in January, 1805, it was char- 
tered as St Mary's University. On August 13, 1806, the 
first class was graduated ; in that year there were 106 students. 
New buildings were erected and a superb botanical garden 
was laid out. The chapel, built soon after the incorporation, 
was said to be the most beautiful in the United States. 

The Rev. William Du Bourg, the President, was a man of 
great ability and the reputation of the College rapidly spread. 
Many prominent men, Roman Catholics and Protestants, were 
graduated from St. Mary's ; but the Sulpicians felt that their 
vocation was to educate young men exclusively for the priest- 
hood, and not for secular life, and they finally closed St. Mary's 
Collie in 1862, in order to devote all their energies to the 
Theological Seminary, which has continued its prosperous 
career to this present day,^ 

A second Roman Catholic College was formed by the Sul- 
picians in 1807 at Emmittsburg, Frederick County. It was 
begun by Rev. John Dubois and was soon chartered as 
Mount 8(xint Mary^s CoUege. The exercises were first held 
in a log house with a handful of pupils, who increased to 80 
within five years. With the growth of the institution came 
the demand for larger accommodations. Better buildings were 
erected and a large stone edifice was undertaken in 1823. 
When nearly ready for occupancy, it was destroyed by fire ; 
but Father Dubois did not despair and, aided by the people 
of the vicinity, at once b^an a new building. In 1826 he 
was appointed Bishop of New York, and in the same year, the 
connection of the College with the Sulpician order was termin- 
ated. Although originally intended chiefly as a place for the 
education of clerics, Mt. St. Mary's has ever kept in view the 
preparation of students for a secular life, and many of its grad- 
uates have been distinguished in State, as well as in Church. 
In 1838, Rev. John McCaflrey, D. D., became president, and 

»M8S.ofFr.G.E.Viger. 
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under his able oontrol, the Coll^ prospered until 1871. 
During this period, the jubilee of the institution was celebrated 
with great ceremony in 1858. The Civil War injured the 
College greatly and the declaration of peace found it burdened 
with a heavy load of debt. For twenty years the struggle 
went on and it was doubtful all the time, whether the College 
could survive. Finally Dr. William Bryne, at his leaving 
the presidency in 1884, was able to report that the institution 
was placed on a firm financial basis as to the future, and that 
the debt had been reduced to $65,000. The present President, 
Rev. Edward P. Allen, has still further diminished the debt 
by more than half and the attendance has been largely increased 
through his efficient administration. 

A third Roman Catholic CoU^ is St. Charleses, situated 
in Howard County, near Ellicott City. It is situated on land 
given by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and was chartered on 
February 3, 1830,^ its name being taken from that of its 
founder and of the great Archbishop of Milan.* The institu- 
tion was placed under the control of the Society of St. Sulpice 
and was established " exclusively for the education of pious 
young men of the Catholic persuasion for the ministry of the 
Grospel." The corner-stone was laid by the venerable Charles 
Carroll, on July 11, 1831 ; but, for want of funds to carry 
on the work successfully, the institution was not opened until 
the fall of 1848. The first President, Rev. O. L. Jenkins, 
began the institution with four pupils, and at his death in 
1869, the number had grown to 140. Since the closing of 
St. Mary's Coll^ in 1852, St. Charles's has been used by 
the Sulpicians as preparatory to St. Mary's Seminary. 

To supply the want of a college, to which Baltimore boys 
of Roman Catholic &milies could go without leaving home, 
Loyola College was opened in September, 1852. It is under 
the control of the Jesuits and has confined itself to receiving 
day scholars. 

1 Act of 1830, ch. 60. « MSS. of Eev. G. E. Viger. 
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The fifth and last Roman Catholic Coll^, Bock SOU, was 
chartered in 1865.* It is situated near EUicott Citj, as is St. 
Charles's, and is under the supervision of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. It prepares youth for the various duties 
and occupations of life with great thoroughness, and has ever 
been noted especially for the attention paid to the development 
of the body as well as the mind of its pupils. 

Westekn Maryland College. 

In 1865, Mr. Fayette R. Buell b^an an academy for boys 
and girls at Westminster, Carroll County,* and, in the spring 
of 1866, he proposed to the Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, of which he was a member, that the 
school should be chartered as a coll^ and taken under the 
Church's patronage. This proposition was not acceded to, 
but Mr. Buell went on with his plan. Confidence in the Rev. 
J. T. Ward, one of the teachers in Mr. BuelPs school, induced 
two of his friends to lend the enterprise $10,000, and the 
comer-stone of the Coll^ building was laid on September 
6, 1886. The Collie opened a year later with seventy-three 
pupils. In February, 1868, Mr. Buell found himself so 
much in debt, that he appealed to the Conference to take the 
property ofi^ his hands. This was done, and a Board of 
Trustees appointed by the Conference was incorporated by the 
legislature on March 30, 1868. ♦ 

The next fall, the institution reopened with Rev. J. T. 
Ward as President, in which office he continued for seventeen 
years. These were years of trouble and severe work to make 
the College a success. There was no endowment, and only 
by the most strenuous efforts was the College saved ou several 
occasions from being overwhelmed with debt. Still, in spite 
of all disadvantages, good work was done and valuable experi- 
ence was gained. The CoU^ has been a co-educational one 

1 Act of 1865, ch. 10. * Lewis, Outline of WetUm Maryland OoUege, 
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from the first, and oonnected with it was a department of 
Biblical Literature, for such as intended to become clergymen, 
until a separate Theological School was opened in 1882. 
During Dr. Ward's administration, new buildings were 
erected and, at his resignation in 1886, he left the institution 
ready to be made still more efficient by his successor. Rev. 
Thomas H. Lewis succeeded as President and, while he has 
caused the work and equipment of the Collie to be further 
enlarged, he has also been successful in paying off the last 
dollar of the debt that had hung over it so long as an incubus. 

Female Education. 

The BaUimare Female College, so long presided over by 
Dr. N. C. Brooks, was the pioneer institution in Maryland 
for the higher education of women. Founded in 1849, it 
long had a prosperous existence ; but finally was obliged to 
close its doors in June, 1890, on account of the withdrawal 
of the grant formerly given by the State. 

Besides this institution there was no successful attempt in 
Maryland to found a college for female education, until the 
Woma/n?B College of BcUUmore was chartered in 1884.^ It 
was founded by the Methodist Episcopal Church, in honor of 
the centenary of its organized existence in this country, and is 
" denominational but not sectarian.'' For it beautiful build- 
ings, adjoining the Firs^ Methodist Church, have been erected 
on St. Paul Street. Much of the money for its endowment 
was given by the present President, the Rev. J. F. Goucher, 
D. D., and, largely through his influence, was it able to open 
its doors to students on September 13, 1888. It has deter- 
mined, very sensibly, to grant no d^rees, save to those 
thoroughly fitted to receive them, and so has had no gradu- 
ates up to the present. Its growth under the care of W. H. 
Hopkins, Ph. D., its first President, was great in numbers and 

1 MSS. of Pres. W. H. Hopkins. 
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endowment and the prospects are now fair for this Baltimore 
Woman's Coll^ taking high rank among similar institutions. 

Conclusion. 

To a superficial observer from a distance, it sometimes seems 
as if University education in Maryland began with the founda- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins University, a sketch of which fol- 
lows from the pen of its honored President. Our study into the 
history of education in the State, however, has shown us that 
Maryland, instead of being one of the latest of the United 
States to conceive the University idea, was, in fact, one of the 
very earliest, and that her institutions have a history of which 
they need not be ashamed ; though their work has not been 
so widely known as some others and though the bright promise 
of morning, in many cases, has not been followed by the full 
development of noontide. 

The patient labors of William Smith, of Hector Humphreys, 
of Francis Asbury, of John Dubois, and of many others, have 
been far from lost. Wherein they foiled, they gained valua- 
ble experience for their successors, and wherein they succeeded, 
they helped to instil ^^into the minds and hearts of the citizens, 
the principles of science and good morals." 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

(1876-1891). 



By DANIEL C. OILMAN. 



Foundation. 



The year 1876 is commonly taken as the date of the founda- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins University, as in that year its doors 
were opened for the reception of students. On the twenty- 
second of February the plans of the University were publicly 
made known, and consequently ^' Washington's Birthday '' 
has since been observed as an anniversary or commemoration 
day. But in reality the Trustees were organized nine years 
before. The founder, Johns Hopkins, as he saw the end of 
life approaching (although he continued in active business for 
several years afterwards), determined to bestow a large part 
of his fortune upon two institutions which he proposed to 
establish, a University and a Hospital. These establishments 
were to be managed by separate Boards of Trustees, citizens of 
Baltimore, whom he selected for their integrity, wisdom, and 
public spirit. In order that the two Boards might be closely 
allied, the founder was careful that a majority of the Trustees 
of one corporation should also be a majority of the Trustees 
of the other corporation, and in a letter which he left as the 
final expression of his wishes, he declared it to be his '' con- 
stant wish and purpose that the Hospital should ultimately 

39 
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form a part of the Medical School of the University/' The 
Hospital was opened for the reception of patients in May, 
1889; and a volume which was prepared in the following 
year by Dr. J. 8. Billings, gives a full description of the 
buildings, with other papers illustrative of the history and 
purposes of that great charity. But as the Medical School, 
which is to form the bond of union between the two establish- 
ments has not yet been organized, the following statements 
will only refer to those opportunities which are here provided 
for the study of science and literature, in the faculty com- 
monly known as the faculty of philosophy and the liberal 
arts. 

Before speaking of his gifls, a few words should be devoted 
to the memory of Johns Hopkins. This large-minded man, 
whose name is now renowned in the annals of American 
philanthropy, acquired his fortune by slow and sagacious 
methods. He was born in Anne Arundel county, Maryland, 
not far from the city of Annapolis, of a family which for 
several generations had adhered to the views of the Society of 
Friends. His ancestors were among the earliest settlers of 
the colony. While still a boy, Johns Hopkins came to Balti- 
more without any capital but good health, the good habits in 
which he had been brought up, and unusual capacity for a 
life of industrious enterprise. He began on the lowest round 
of the ladder of fortune, and by his economy, fidelity, sagacity, 
and perseverance he rose to independence and influence. He 
was called to many positions of financial responsibility, 
among the most important being that of President of the 
Merchants' National Bank, and that of a Director in the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. He was a man of 
positive opinions in political affairs, yet he never entered 
political life ; and although he contributed to the support of 
educational and benevolent societies he was not active in their 
management. In the latter part of his life, he dwelt during 
the winter in a large mansion, still standing on the north side 
of Saratoga street, west of North Charles street, and during the 
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summer on an estate called Clifton, in Baltimore County. 
In both these places he exercised hospitality without osten- 
tation. He bought a large library and many oil paintings 
which are now preserved in a memorial room at the Hos- 
pital. Nevertheless, his pursuits were wholly mercantile, and 
his time and strength were chiefly devoted to the business in 
which he was engaged, — first as a wholesale grocer, and after- 
wards as a capitalist interested in many and diverse financial 
undertakings. More than once, in time of commercial panic, 
he lent his credit to the support of individuals and firms with 
a liberality which entitled him to general gratitude. He died 
in Baltimore, December 24, 1873, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. He had never married. After providing for his near 
relations, he gave the principal part of his estate to the two 
institutions which bear his name, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Each of them received 
property estimated in round numbers at three and a half 
million dollars. The gift to the University included his 
estate of Clifton (three hundred and thirty acres of land), 
fifteen thousand shares of the common stock of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Sailroad, and other securities which were valued at 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Many persons have expressed surprise that Mr. Hopkins 
should have made so large an investment in one corporation. 
But the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio Eailroad was free from 
taxation, for many years it paid a dividend of ten per cent, 
per annum, and the managers, of whom he was one, con- 
fidently anticipated that a large stock dividend would be 
declared at an early day. Mr. Hopkins not only gave to the 
University all the common stock that he held in this corporation ; 
he also advised that the Trustees should not dispose of it, nor 
of the stock accruing thereon by way of increment or dividend. 
In view of the vibrations to which this stock was subjected 
during the fifteen years subsequent to the death of Mr. Hop- 
kins, it should not be forgotten that it was his will that 
linked the fortune of the great educational institution, which 
4 
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he founded, to the fortune of another corporation, in which 
he had the highest confidence. Fortunately, the crisis into 
which this union led, has been suceessfullj passed. The 
friends of the University generously subscribed for its sup- 
port an "emergency fund" of more than $100,000. Other 
large gifts were made and others still are known to be in the 
future. The Trustees, moreover, have changed four-fifths of 
their holdings of the common stock of the railroad company 
above mentioned, into its preferred stock, from which a 
permanent income of six per centum will be derived. The 
finances of the University are now on a solid basis, although 
additional gifts will be required for the construction of build- 
ings and for the enlargement of the course of study, and 
still more before a medical department can be instituted. 

Preliminary Organization. 

The Johns Hopkins University was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Maryland, August 24, 1867. Three 
years later, June 13, 1870, the Trustees met and elected a 
President and a Secretary of the Board. They did not meet 
again until aft^r the death of Mr. Hopkins, when they 
entered with a definite purpose on the work for which they 
were associated. They collected a small but excellent library 
of books, illustrating the history of the universities of this 
and of other lands ; they visited in a body Cambridge, New 
Haven, Ithaca, Ann Arbor, Philadelphia, Charlottesville, 
and other seats of learning ; they were favored with innu- 
merable suggestions and recommendations from those who 
knew much about education, and from those who knew 
little; and they invited several scholars of distinction to 
give them their counsel. Three presidents of colleges gave 
them great assistance, answering in the frankest manner 
all the searching questions which were put to them by a 
sagacious committee. Grateful acknowledgments will always 
be due to these three gentlemen : Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., 
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President of Harvard University, Andrew D. White, LL. D., 
President of Cornell University, and James B. Angell, LL. D., 
President of the University of Michigan. 

Inaugural Assembly. 

The election of a President of the University took place in 
December, 1874. He entered upon the duties of his station 
in the following spring, and in the summer of 1875, at the 
request of the Trustees, he went to Europe and conferred 
with many leaders of university education in Great Britain 
and on the continent. At the same time he visited many of 
the most important seats of learning. During the following 
winter the plans of the University were formulated and were 
made public in the Inaugural Address of the President, which 
was delivered on the 22nd of February, 1876, before a large 
audience assembled in the Academy of Music. 

On this occasion, the Governor of the State, Hon. John 
Lee Carroll; the Mayor of the City, Hon. Ferdinand C, 
Latrobe; the Presidents and representative Professors of a 
large number of Universities and Collies ; the Trustees and 
other ofi^oers of the scientific, literary and educational insti- 
tutions of Baltimore; the State and City officers of public 
instruction and other invited guests, together with the Trus- 
tees of Johns Hopkins, occupied the platform. The house 
was filled with an attentive audience. 

At eleven o'clock, the chair was taken by the President of 
the Trustees, Mr. Gralloway Cheston. The orchestra of the 
Peabody Institute, directed by Professor Asger Hamerik, 
performed several pieces of classical music. 

A prayer was then offered up by Rev. Alfred M. Randolph, 
D. D., of Emmanuel Church, now Assistant Bishop of Vir- 
ginia, after which the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, Jr., said : 

"Our gathering to-day is one of no ordinary interest. 
From all sections of our State, from varied sections of our 
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land, we have met at the opening of another avenue to social 
progress and national renown. After two years of pressing 
responsibility and anxious care the Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University present the first detailed account of 
their trust. Of the difficulties attending the discharge of 
their duty ; of the nice balancing of judgment ; of the careful 
investigation and continued labor called for in the organization 
of the University, this is not tlje place to speak ; but for the 
Board of Trustees, I may be allowed to claim the credit of 
entire devotion to the work, and a sincere desire to make of 
the University all that the public could expect from the 
generous foundation. Happily, our action is unfettered, and 
where mistakes occur, as occur they must, the will and power 
are at hand to correct them. We may say that the Univer- 
sity's birth takes place today, and I do not think it mere 
sentiment, should we dwell with interest upon its concurrence 
with the centennial year of our national birth, and the birth- 
day of him who led the nation from the throes of battle to 
maturity and peace. But it is not my province to detain you 
from the exercises which are to follow. I am happy to state 
that we have among us to-day one who represents the highest 
type of American education, and one who, from the beginning, 
has sympathized with, counselled and aided us. I know you 
anticipate me, as I announce the distinguished name, from the 
most distinguished seat of learning in our land — President 
Eliot, of Harvard University." 

Address of President Eliot. 

President Eliot next delivered a Congratulatory Address 
in which he said : 

" The oldest University of the country cordially greets the 
youngest, and welcomes a worthy ally — an ally strong in 
material resources and in high purpose. 

"I congratulate you, gentlemen, Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University, upon the noble work which is before 
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you. A great property, an important part of the fruit of a 
long life devoted with energy and sagacity to the accumula- 
tion of riches, has been placed in your hands, upon conditions 
as magnanimous as they are wise, to be used for the public 
benefit in providing for coming generations the precious means 
of liberal culture. Your Board has great powers. It must 
hold and manage the property of the University, make all 
appointments, fix all salaries^ and, while leaving both legis- 
lative and administrative details to the several faculties which 
it will create, it must also prescribe the general laws of the 
University. Your cares and labor will grow heavy as time 
goes on; but in accordance with an admirable usage, for- 
tunately established in this country, you will serve without 
other compensation than the public consideration which will 
justly attach to your oflSce, and the happy sense of being 
useful. The actuating spirit of your Board will be a spirit 
of scrupulous fidelity to every trust reposed in you, and of 
untiring zeal in promoting the welfare of the University and 
the advancement of learning. Judged by its disinterested- 
ness, its beneficence and its permanence, your function is as 
pure and high as any that the world knows, or in all time 
has known. May the work which you do in the discharge of 
your sacred trust be regarded with sympathetic and expectant 
forbearance by the present generation, and with admiration 
and gratitude by posterity. 

" The University which is to take its rise in the splendid 
benefaction of Johns Hopkins must be unsectarian. None 
other could as appropriately be established in the city named 
for the Catholic founder of a colony to which all Christian 
sects were welcomed, or in the State in which religious tolera- 
tion was expressly declared in the name of the Government 
for the first time in the history of the Christian world. There 
is a too common opinion that a college or university which is 
not denominational must therefore be irreligious; but the 
absence of sectarian control should not be confounded with 
lack of piety. A university whose officers and students are 
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divided among many sects need no more be irreverent and 
irreligious than the community ^hich in respect to diversity 
of creeds it resembles. It would be a fearful portent if 
thorough study of nature and of man in all his attributes and 
works, such as befits a university, led scholars to impiety. 
But it does not ; on the contrary, such study fills men with 
humility and awe, by bringing them on every hand face to 
face with inscrutable mystery and infinite power. The whole 
work of a university is uplifting, refining and spiritualizing: 

it embraces 

whatsoever touches life 
With npward impulse; be He nowhere else, 
God is in all that liberates and lifts; 
In all that humbles, sweetens and consoles. 

"A university cannot be built upon a sect, unless, indeed, it 
be a sect which includes the whole of the educated portion of 
the nation. This University will not demand of its officers 
and students the creed, or press upon them the doctrine of any 
particular religious organization ; but none the less — I should 
better say, all the more — it can exert through high-minded 
teachers a strong moral and religious influence. It can implant 
in the young breasts of its students exalted sentiments and a 
worthy ambition ; it can infuse into their hearts the sense of 
honor, of duty, and of responsibility. 

" I congratulate the city of Baltimore, Mr. Mayor, that in 
a few generations she will be the seat of a rich and powerful 
university. To her citizens its grounds and buildings will 
in time become objects of interest and pride. The libraries 
and other collections of a university are storehouses of the 
knowledge already acquired by mankind, from which further 
invention and improvement proceed. They are great posses- 
sions for any intelligent community. The tone of society will 
be sensibly affected by the presence of a considerable number 
of highly educated men, whose quiet and simple lives are 
devoted to philosophy and teaching, to the exclusion of the 
common objects of human pursuit. The University will hold 
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high the standards of public duty and public spirit, and will 
enlarge that cultivated class which is distinguished, not by 
wealth merely, but by refinement and spirituality. 

" I felicitate the State of Maryland, whose Chief Magistrate 
honors this assembly with his presence, upon the establishment 
within her borders of an independent institution of the highest 
education. The elementary school is not more necessary to 
the existence of a free State than the University. The public 
school system depends upon the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and could not be maintained in real eflSciency without 
them. The function of colleges, universities, and professional 
schools is largely a public function ; their work is done 
primarily, indeed, upon individuals, but ultimately for the 
public good. They help powerfully to form and mould 
aright the public character ; and that public character is the 
foundation of everything which is precious in the State, 
including even its material prosperity. In training men 
thorouglJy for the learned professions of law and mcKiicine, 
this University will be of great service to Maryland and the 
neighboring States. During the past forty years the rules 
which governed admission to these honorable and confidential 
professions have been carelessly relaxed in most of the States 
of the Union, and we are now suffering great losses and injuries, 
both material and moral, in consequence of thus thoughtlessly 
abandoning the safer ways of our fathers. It is for the strong 
universities of the country to provide adequate means of 
training young men well for the learned professions, and to 
set a high standard for professional d^rees. 

" President Gilman, this distinguished assembly has come 
together to give you God-speed. I welcome you to arduous 
duties and grave responsibilities. In the natural course of 
life you will not see any large part of the real fruits of your 
labors ; for to build a university needs not years only, but 
generations ; but though ' deeds unfinished will weigh on the 
doer,' and anxieties will sometimes oppress you, great privi- 
l^es are nevertheless attached to your office. It is a precious 
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privilege that in your ordinary work you will have to do only 
with men of refinement and honor ; it b a glad and animating 
sight to see successive ranks of young men pressing year by 
year into the battle of life, full of hope and courage, and each 
year better armed and equipped for the strife ; it is a privi- 
l^e to serve society and the country by increasing the means 
of culture ; but, above all, you will have the great happiness 
of devoting yourself for life to a noble public work without 
reserve, or stint, or thought of self, looking for no advance- 
ment, ' hoping for nothing again/ Knowing well by experi- 
ence the nature of the charge which you this day publicly 
assume, familiar with its cares and labors, its hopes and fears, 
its trials and its triumphs, I give you joy of the work to which 
you are called, and welcome you to a service which will task 
your every power. 

" The true greatness of States lies not in territory, revenue, 
population, commerce, crops or manufactures, but in imma- 
terial or spiritual things; in the purity, fortitude and upright- 
ness of their people, in the poetry, literature, science and art 
which they give birth to, in the moral worth of their history 
and life. With nations, as with individuals, none but moral 
supremacy is immutable and forever beneficent. Universities, 
wisely directed, store up the intellectual capital of the race, 
and become fountains of spiritual and moral power. There- 
fore our whole country may well rejoice with you, that you 
are auspiciously founding here a worthy seat of learning and 
piety. Here may young feet, shunning the sordid paths of 
low desire and worldly ambition, walk humbly in the steps 
of the illustrious dead — the poets, artists, philosophers and 
statesmen of the past; here may fresh minds explore new 
fields and increase the sum of knowledge; here from time to 
time may great men be trained up to be leaders of the people ; 
here may the irradiating light of genius sometimes flash out 
to rejoice mankind ; above all, here may many generations of 
manly youth learn righteousness.^' 
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Inaugural Address op the First President. 

In his inaugural address, the President of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, after a grateful reference to the founder and 
his generosity, and a reminder that the endowment, large as it 
appears, is not large when compared with the acquisitions of 
many other institutions, called attention to some of the special 
distinctions of this gift. Among them were named : the free- 
dom from conditions ; the absence of political or ecclesiastical 
control ; the connection with an endowed hospital ; the geo- 
graphical advantages of Baltimore ; and the timeliness of the 
foundation. Five agencies for the promotion of superior 
instruction were next briefly discussed, universities, learned 
academies, colleges, technical schools, and museums. The 
object of these paragraphs was to suggest the distinctive Idea 
of the University, and to show that while forms and methods 
vary in different countries, the freedom for investigation, the 
obligation to teach, and the careful bestowal of academic honors 
are always understood to be among the university functions. 
Wherever a strong university is established, learned societies, 
colleges, technical schoob, and museums are clustered. It is 
the sun and they are the planets. 

Twelve points were then enumerated on which there is a 
consensus so general that further discussion seemed needless. 

1. All sciences are worthy of promotion; or in other words, 
it is useless to dispute whether literature or science should 
receive most attention, or whether there is any essential differ- 
ence between the old and the new education. 

2. Religion has nothing to fear from science, and science 
need not be afraid of religion. Religion claims to interpret 
the word of God, and science to reveal the laws of God. The 
interpreters may blunder, but truths are immutable, eternal, 
and never in conflicl. 

3. Remote utility is quite as worthy to be thought of as 
immediate advantage. Those ventures are not always most 
sagacious that expect a return on the morrow. It sometimes 
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pays to send our argosies across the seas, — ^to make invest- 
ments with an eye to slow but sure returns. So it is always 
in the promotion of science. 

4. As it is imix)S8ible for any university to encourage with 
equal freedom all branches of learning, a selection must be 
made by enlightened governors, and that selection must 
depend on the requirements and deficiencies of a given peo- 
ple, in a given period. There is no absolute standard of 
preference. What is more important at one time or in one 
place may be less needed elsewhere and otherwise. 

5. Individual students cannot pursue all branches of learn- 
ing, and must be allowed to select, under the guidance of 
those who are appointed to counsel them. Nor can able 
professors be governed by routine. Teachers and pupils must 
be allowed great freedom in their method of work. Recita- 
tions, lectures, examinations, laboratories, libraries, field exer- 
cises, travel, are all l^itimate means of culture. 

6. The best scholars will almost invariably be those who 
make special attainments on the foundation of abroad and 
liberal culture. 

7. The best teachere are usually those who are free, com- 
petent, and willing to make original researches in the library 
and the laboratory. 

8. The best investigators are usually those who have also 
the responsibilities of instruction, gaining thus the incitement 
of colleagues, the encouragement of pupils, the observation of 
the public. 

9. Universities should bestow their honors with a sparing 
hand ; their benefits most freely. 

10. A university cannot be created in a day ; it is a slow 
growth. The University of Berlin has been quoted as a proof 
of the contrary. That was indeed a quick success, but in an 
old, compact country, crowded with learned men eager to 
assemble at the Prussian court. It was a change of base 
rather than a sudden development. 
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11. The object of the university is to develop character — to 
make men. It misses its aim if it produces learned pedants, 
or simple artisans, or cunning sophists, or pretentious prac- 
titioners. Its purport is not so much to impart knowledge to 
the pupils, as to whet the appetite, exhibit methods, develop 
powers, strengthen judgment, and invigorate the intellectual 
and moral forces. It should prepare for the service of society 
a class of students who will be wise, thoughtful, progressive 
guides in whatever department of work or thought they may 
be engaged. 

12. Universities easily fall into ruts. Almost every epoch 
requires a fresh start. 

If these twelve points are conceded, our task is simplified, 
though it is still difficult. It is to apply these principles to 
Baltimore in 1876. We are trying to do this with no contro- 
versy as to the relative importance of letters and science, the 
conflicts of religion and science, or the relation of abstractions 
and utilities; our simple aim is to make scholars, strong, bright, 
useful and true. 

Proceeding to speak of the Johns Hopkins University, the 
speaker then announced that at first the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy would alone be organized, where instruction would 
be given in language, mathematics, ethics, history and science. 
The Medical Faculty would not long be delayed. That of 
Jurisprudence would come in time. That of Theology is not 
now proposed. 

The next paragraphs of the address will be given without 
abbreviation. 

Who shall our teachers be? 

This question the public has answered for us ; for I believe 
there is scarcely a preeminent man of science or letters, at 
home or abroad, who has not received a popular nomination 
for the vacant professorships. Some of these candidates we 
shall certainly secure, and their names will be one by one 
made known. But I must tell you, in domestic confidence, 
that it is not an easy task to transplant a tree which is deeply 
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rooted. It is especially hard to do so in our soil and dimate. 
Though a migratory people, our coll^ professors are fixtures. 
Such local collie attachments are not known in Grermany; 
and the promotions which are frequent in Grermany are less 
thought of here. When we think of calling foreign teachers^ 
we encounter other difficulties. Many are reluctant to cross 
the sea; and others are, by reason of their lack of acquaintance 
with our language and ways, unavailable. Besides we may 
as well admit that London, Paris, Leipsic, Berlin, and Vienna 
afford facilities for literary and scientific growth and influence, 
far beyond what our country aflTords. Hence, it is probable 
that among our own countrymen, our faculty will be chiefly 
found. 

I wrote, not long ago, to an eminent physicist, presenting 
this problem in social niechanics, for which I asked his solu- 
tion. "We cannot have a great university without great 
professors; we cannot get great professors till we have a 
great university : help us from the dilemma.'' Let me tell 
his answer: "Your difficulty,'' he says, "applies only to 
old men who are great ; these you can rarely move ; but the 
young men of genius, talent, learning and promise, you can 
draw. They should be your strength." 

The young Americans of talent and promise— *there is our 
strength, and a noble company they are! We do not ask from 
what collie, or what state, or what church they come ; but 
what do they know, and what can they do, and what do they 
want to find out. 

In the biographies of eminent scholars, it is curious to 
observe how many indicated in youth preeminent ability. 
Isaac Casaubon, whose name in the sixteenth century shed 
lustre on the learned circles of Geneva, Montpellier, Paris, 
London and Oxford, b^an as professor of Greek, at the age 
of twenty-two; and Heinsius, his Leyden contemporary, at 
eighteen. It was at the age of twenty-eight, that Linnaeus 
first published his ^sterna Naturoe. Cuvier was appointed a 
professor in Paris at twenty-six, and, a few months later, a 
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member of the Institute. James Kent^ the great commen- 
tator on American law, began his lectures in Columbia 
College at the age of thirty-one. Henry was not far from 
thirty years of age when he made his world-renowned 
researches in electro-magnetism ; and Dana's great work on 
mineralogy was first published before he was twenty-five 
years old, and about four years after he graduated at New 
Haven. Look at the Harvard lists : — Everett was appointed 
Professor of Greek at twenty-one; Benjamin Peirce, of Mathe- 
matics at twenty-four ; and Agassiz was not yet forty when 
he came to this country. For fifty years Yale College rested 
on three men selected in their youth by Dr. Dwight, and 
almost simultaneously set at work; Day was twenty-eight, 
Silliman, twenty-three, and Kingsley, twenty-seven, when 
they began their professorial lives. The University of Vir- 
ginia, early in its history, attracted foreign teachers, who were 
all young men. 

We shall hope to secure a strong staflF of young men, 
appointing them because they have twenty years before them ; 
selecting them on evidence of their ability ; increasing con- 
stantly their emoluments, and promoting them because of 
their merit to successive posts, as scholars, fellows, assistants, 
adjuncts, professors and university professors. This plan will 
give us an opportunity to introduce some of the features of 
the English fellowship and the German system of privat- 
docents ; or in other words, to furnish positions where young 
men desirous of a university career may have a chance to 
begin, sure at least of a support while waiting for promotion. 

Our plans b^in but do not end here. As men of distinc- 
tion, who have won the highest rank in their callings, are 
known to be free, we shall invite them to come among us. 

If we would maintain a university, great freedom must be 
allowed both to teachers and scholars. This involves freedom 
of methods to be employed by the instructors on the one hand, 
and on the other, freedom of courses to be selected by the 
students. 
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But this freedom is based on laws, — ^two of which cannot 
be too distinctly or too often enunciated. A law which should 
govern the admission of pupils is this, that before they win 
this privil^e they must have been matured by the long, 
preparatory discipline of superior teachers, and by the sys- 
tematic, laborious, and persistent pursuit of fundamental 
knowledge ; and a second law, which should govern the work 
of professors, is this, that with unselfish devotion to the dis- 
covery and advancement of truth and righteousness, they 
renounce all other preferment, so that, like the greatest of all 
teachers, they may promote the good of mankind. 

I see no advantage in our attempting to maintain the tra- 
ditional four-year class-system of the American colleges. It 
has never existed in the University of Virginia; it is modified, 
though not nominally given up at Harvard; it is not an 
important characteristic of Michigan and Cornell ; it is not 
known in the English, French or German universities. It is 
a collegiate rather than a university method. If parents or 
students desire us to mark out prescribed courses, either 
classical or scientific, lasting four years, it will be easy to do 
so. But I apprehend that many students will come to us 
excellent in some branches of a liberal education and deficient 
in others — good perhaps in Greek, Latin and mathematics; 
deficient in chemistry, physics, zoology, history, political 
economy, and other progressive sciences. I would give to 
such candidates on examination, credit for their attainments, 
and assign them in each study the place for which they are 
fitted. A proficient in Plato may be a tyro in Euclid. 
Moreover, I would make attainments rather than time the 
condition of promotion ; and I would encourage every scholar 
to go forward rapidly or go forward slowly, according to the 
fieetness of his foot and his freedopi from impediment. In 
other words, I would have our University seek the good of 
individuals rather than of classes. 

The sphere of a university is sometimes restricted by its 
walls or is limited to tliose who are enrolled on its lists. 
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There are three particulars in which we shall aim at extra- 
mural influence: first, as an examining body, ready to examine 
and confer degrees or other academic honors on those who are 
trained elsewhere ; next, as a teaching body, by opening to 
educated persons (whether enrolled as students or not) such 
lectures as they may wish to attend, under certain restrictions 
— on the plan of the lectures in the high seminaries of Paris ; 
and, finally, as in some degree at least a publishing body, by 
encouraging professors and lecturers to give to the world in 
print the results of their researches. 

What are we aiming at? 

An enduring foundation ; a slow development ; first local, 
then regional, then national influence ; the most liberal pro- 
motion of all useful knowledge ; the special provision of such 
departments as are elsewhere neglected in the country; ^ 
generous affiliation with all other institutions, avoiding inter- 
ferences, and engaging in no rivalry; the encouragement 
of research ; the promotion of young men ; and the advance- 
ment of individual scholars, who by their excellence will 
advance the sciences they pursue, and the society where they 
dwell. 

No words could indicate our aim more fitly than those by 
which John Henry Newman expresses his " Idea of the Uni- 
versity,'^ in a page glowing with enthusiasm, to which I 
delight to revert 

What will be our agencies? 

A large stafl* of teachers ; abundance of instruments, appa- 
ratus, diagrams, books, and other means of research and 
instruction ; good laboratories, with all the requisite facilities; 
accessory influences, coming both from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; funds so unrestricted, charter so free, schemes so 
elastic, that as the world goes forward, our plans will be 
adjusted to its new requirements. 

What will be our methods ? 

Liberal advanced instruction for those who want it ; dis- 
tinctive honors for those who win them ; appointed courses 
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for those who need them ; special courses for those who can 
take no other ; a combination of lectures, recitations, labora- 
tory practice, field work and private instruction ; the largest 
discretion allowed to the Faculty consistent with the purposes 
in view ; and, finally, an appeal to the community to increase 
our means, to strengthen our hands, to supplement our deficien- 
cies, and especially to surround our scholars with those social, 
domestic and religious influences which a corporation can at 
best imperfectly provide, but which may be abundantly enjoyed 
in the homes, the churches and the private associations of an 
enlightened Christian city. 

CHtizens of Baltimore and Maryland. — This great under- 
taking does not rest upon the Trustees alone; the whole 
community has a share in it. However strong our purposes, 
they will be modified, inevitably, by the opinions of enlight- 
ened men; so let parents and teachers incite the youth 
of this commonwealth to high aspirations; let wise and 
judicious counsellors continue their helpful suggestions, sure 
of being heard with grateful consideration ; let skilful writers, 
avoiding captiousness on the one hand and compliment on the 
other, uphold or refute or amend the tenets here announced; 
let the guardians of the press diffuse widely a knowledge of the 
benefits which are here provided ; let men of means largely 
increase the usefulness of this work by their timely gifts. 

At the moment there is nothing which seems to me so 
important, in this region, and indeed in the entire land, as 
the promotion of good secondary schools, preparatory to the 
universities. There are old foundations in Maryland which 
require to bQ made strong, and there is room for newer enter- 
prises, of various forms. Every large town should have an 
efficient academy or high school ; and men of wealth can do 
no greater service to the public than by liberally encouraging, 
in their various places of abode, the advanced instruction of 
the young. None can estimate too highly the good which 
came to England from the endowment of Lawrence Sheriff at 
Rugby, and of Queen Elizabeth's school at Westminster, or 
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the value to New England of the Phillips foundations in 
Exeter and Andover. 

Every contribution made by others to this new University 
will enable the Trustees to administer with greater liberality 
their present funds. Special foundations may be affiliated 
with our trust, for the encouragement of particular branches 
of knowledge, for the reward of merit, for the construction of 
buildings; and each gift, like the new recruits of an army, 
will be more efficient because of the place it takes in an organ- 
ized and efficient company. It is a great satisfaction in this 
world of changes and pecuniary loss to remember what safe 
investments have been made at Harvard and Yale, and other 
old collies, where dollar for dollar is still shown for every gift. 

The atmosphere of Maryland seems- favorable to such deeds 
of piety, hospitality and " good-will to men." Greorge Cal- 
vert, the first Lord Baltimore, comes here, returns to England 
and draws up a charter which becomes memorable in the 
annals of civil and religious liberty, for which, " he deserves 
to be ranked," (as Bancroft says), ** among the most wise and 
benevolent lawgivers of all ages ; " among the liberals of 1776 
none was bolder than Charles Carroll of CarroUton; John 
Eager Howard, the hero of Cowpens, is almost equally 
worthy of gratitude for the liberality of his public gifts; 
John McDonogh, of Baltimore birth, bestows his fortune 
upon two cities for the instruction of their youth ; George 
Peabody, resident here in early life, comes back in old age to 
endow an Athenseum, and b^ins that outpouring of munifi- 
cence which gives him a noble rank among modern philan- 
thropists; Moses Sheppard bequeaths more than half a million 
for the relief of mental disease ; Rinehart, the teamster boy, 
attains distinction as a sculptor, and bequeaths his hard-won 
acquisitions for the encouragement of art in the city of his 
residence; and a Baltimorean still living, provides for the 
foundation of an astronomical observatory in Yale College ; 
while Johns Hopkins lays a foundation for learning and 
charity, which we celebrate to-day. 
5 
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The closing sentences of the discourse were addressed to the 
young men of Baltimore and to the Trustees. 

The Faculty. 

One of the earliest duties which devolved upon the President 
and Trustees, after deciding upon the general scope of the 
University, was to select a staff of teachers by whose assist- 
ance and counsel the details of the plan should be worked out. 
It would hardly be right in this place to recall the distinctive 
merits of the able and learned scholars who have formed the 
academic staff during the first fourteen years, but perhaps the 
writer may be allowed to pay in passing a tribute of gratitude 
and respect to those who entered the service of the University 
at its beginning. To their suggestions, their enthusiasm, their 
learning, and above all their freedom from selfish aims and 
from petty jealousies, must be attributed in a great degree the 
early distinction of this institution. They came from widely 
distant places; they had been trained by widely different 
methods; they had widely different intellectual aptitudes; 
but their diversities were unified by their devotion to the 
university in which they were enlisted, and by their desire 
to promote its excellence. This spirit has continued till the 
present time, and has descended to those who have from time 
to time joined the ranks, so that it may be emphatically said 
that the union of the Faculty has been the key to its influence. 

The first requisite of success in any institution is a staff of 
eminent teachers, each of whom gives freely the best of which 
he is capable. The best varies with the individual ; one may 
be an admirable lecturer or teacher; another a profound 
thinker; a third a keen investigator; another a skilful 
experimenter; the next, a man of great acquisitions; one 
may excel by his industry, another by bis enthusiasm, another 
by his learning, another by his genius ; but every member of 
a &culty should be distinguished by some uncommon attain- 
ments and by some special aptitudes, while the faculty as a 
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whole should be united and cooperative. Each professor, 
according to his subject and his talents, should have his own 
best mode of working, adjusted to and controlled by the 
exigencies of the institution with which he is associated. 

The original professors, who were present when instructions 
b^an in October, 1876, were these : as the head and guide of 
the mathematical studies. Professor Sylvester, of Cambridge, 
Woolwich and London, one of the foremost of European mathe- 
maticians ; as the leader of classical studies. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, then of the University of Virginia ; as director of the 
Chemical Laboratory and of instruction in chemistry, Pro- 
fessor Remsen, then of Williams College; to organize the 
work in Biology (a department then scarcely known in 
American institutions, but here regarded as of great import- 
ance with reference to the future school of medicine), Pro- 
fessor Martin, then of Cambridge (Eng.), a pupil of Professor 
Michael Foster and of Professor Huxley; as chief in the 
department of Physics, Professor Rowland, then holding a 
subordinate position in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
whose ability in this department had been shown by the con- 
tributions he had made to scientific journals; and as cellmate 
professor, or guide to the undergraduate students. Professor 
Charles D. Morris, once an Oxford fellow, and then of the 
University of the City of New York. 

The names of the professors in the Faculty of Philoso- 
phy, from 1876 to 1890, are as follows, arranged in the order 
of their appointment : 

1876 Basil L. Gilderslebye, LL. D Greek, 

1876 J. J. Sylvester, LL. D Mathematies, 

1876 Ira Remsen, Ph. D Chemistry, 

1876 Henry A. Rowland, Ph. D Phyaies, 

1876 H. Newell Martin, Sc. D Biology, 

1876 Charles D. Morris, A. M» Qaasies, {OoU^giate), 

1883 Paul Haupt, Ph. D« Semilie Languages, 

1884 G. Stanley Hall, LL. D Pnychology, 

1884 William H. Welch, M. D Pathology, 

1884 Simon Nswcobcb, LL. D.... Mathematies and Astronomy, 
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1886 John H. Wbioht, A. M CUusical Phiiology. 

1889 Edwabd H. Gbiton, LL. D.^ Eittory of PkUowphy, 

1891 Hbrbebt B. Adams, Ph. D Amer, and IfuL Hittory. 

1891 William E. Bbooks, Ph. D Animcd Morphology. 

The persons below named have been appointed associate 
professors, — and their names are arranged in the order of 
their appointment : 

1883 Hbbbebt B. Adams, Ph. D... History, 

1883 Maubice Bloomfibld, Ph. D.. Sanskrit and Omp, PMology, 

1883 William E. Bbooks, Ph. D Animal Morphology. 

1883 Thomas Cbaio, Ph. D Maihanaties. 

1883 Chables S. Hastings, Ph. D Physics, 

1883 Habmon N. Mobse, Ph. D... Chemistry, 

1883 WiLLLAM E. Stoby, Ph. D Mathematies, 

1883 MiNTON Wabben, Ph. D Latin, 

1884 A. Mabshall Elliot, Ph. D Bomanee Languages. 

1884 J. Rendel Habbis, A. M New Testament Oreek. 

1885 Gboboe H. Emmott, A. M.. Logic 

1885 C. RenA Gbeqoby, Ph. D New Testament Oreek, 

1886 Gboboe H. Williams, Ph. D Inorganic Geology. 

1885 Hbnby Wood, Ph. D Qerman. 

1887 RicHABD T. Ely, Ph. D P6litioal EooMmy. 

1888 William T. Councilman, M. D..,. AnaJUmy. 

1888 William H. Howell, Ph. D Animal Physiology. 

1888 Abthub L. Eimball, Ph. D. Physics. 

1888 Edwabd H. Spiekeb, Ph. D Oreek and Latin. 

1889 Louis Duncan, Ph. D EttctricUy. 

1889 Fabian Fbanklin, Ph. D MaihemaUcs. 

At the opening of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, the principal 
physicians and surgeons of that foundation were appointed 
professors of the University, namely, arranged in the order 
of their appointment : 

1889 William Osleb, M. D..! ...Medicine. 

1889 Henby M. Hubd, M. D Psychiatry. 

1889 HowABD A. Eelly, M. D Gynecology. 

1889 William S. Halsted, M. D Surgery. 

In selecting a staff of teachers, the Trustees have endeavored 
to consider especially the devotion of the candidate to some 
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particular line of study and the certainty of his eminence in 
that specialty ; the power to pursue independent and original 
investigation^ and to inspire the young with enthusiasm for 
study and research ; the willingness to cooperate in building 
up a new institution ; and the freedom from tendencies toward 
ecclesiastical or sectional controversies. They announced that 
they would not be governed by denominational or geographi- 
cal considerations in the appointment of any teacher; but 
would endeavor to select the best person whose services they 
could secure in the position to be filled, — irrespective of the 
place where he was born, or the coll^ in which he was 
trained, or the religious body with which he might be 
enrolled. 

It is obvious that in addition to the qualifications above 
mentioned, regard has always been paid to those personal 
characteristics which cannot be rigorously defined, but which 
cannot be overlooked if the ethical as well as the intellectual 
character of a professorial station is considered, and if the 
social relations of a teacher to his colleagues, his pupils, and 
their friends, are to be harmoniously maintained. The pro- 
fessor in a university teaches as much by his example as by 
his precepts. 

Besides the resident professors, it has been the policy of the 
University to enlist from time to time the services of dis- 
tinguished scholars as lecturers on those subjects to which their 
studies have been particularly directed. During the first few 
years the number of such lecturers was larger, and the dura- 
tion of their visits was longer than it has been recently. When 
the faculty was small, the need of the occasional lecturer was 
more apparent for obvious reasons, than it has been in later 
days. Still the University continues to invite the coopera- 
tion of non-resident professors, and the proximity of Baltimore 
to Washington makes it particularly easy to engage learned 
gentlemen from the capital to give occasional lectures upon 
their favorite studies. Recently a lectureship of Poetry has 
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been founded by Mr. and Mre. Turnbull of Baltimore, in 
memory of a son who is no longer living, and an annual 
course may be expected from writers of distinction who are 
known either as poets, or as critics, or as historians of poetry. 
The first lecturer on this foundation will be Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, of New York, the second. Professor Jebb, of 
Cambridge (Eng.). Another lectureship has been instituted 
by Mr. Eugene Levering with the object of promoting the 
purposes of the Young Men's Christian Association. The 
first lecturer on this foundation was Rev. Dr. Broadus, of 
Louisville, Ky. 

A few of those who held the position of lecturers made 
Baltimore their home for such prolonged periods that they 
could not properly be called non-resident. The following 
list contains the principal appointments. It might be much 
enlarged by naming those persons who have lectured at the 
request of one department of the University and not of the 
Trustees, and by naming some who gave but single lectures. 

1876 Simon Newcomb Attronomy, 

1876 Lix>NCB BABiiiLON French. 

1877 John S. Billings Medical Historyf etc, 

1877 Francis J. Child English Literature, 

1877 Thomas M. Cooley Law. 

1877 Julius E. Hiloabd Geodetic Surveys. 

1877 James Bussell Lowell Romance Literature. 

1877 John W. Mallet Technological Chemistry. 

1877 Fbancis a. Walker Political Economy. 

1877 William D. Whitney Comparative Philology. 

1878 William F. Allen History. 

1878 William James. Psychology. 

1878 George S. Morris. History of Philosophy. 

1879 J. Lewis Diman '.History. 

1879 H. VoN HoLST History. 

1879 William G. Farlow Botany. 

1879 J. WiLLARD GiBBS Theoretical Mechanics. 

1879 Sidney Lanier English Literature. 

1879 Charles S. Peirce Logic. 

1880 John Trowbridge. Physics. 

1881 A. Graham Bell Phonology. 
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1881 8. P. Langley Phygies, 

1881 John McCrady Biology, 

1881 Jamis Brtce Political Sdenee, 

1881 Edward A. Freeicak History, 

1881 John J. Knox Banking, 

1882 Arthxtr Catlsy » Mathematies, 

1882 William W. Goodwin Plato. 

1882 G. Stanley Hall « Psychology, 

1882 Richard M. Vbnable. QmstiitUional Law, 

1882 Jameb a. Harri80N» Anglo-Saacon. 

1882 J. RsNDEL Harris New TetUmaU Greek. 

1883 Gboboe W. Cable. Engliah LiUraJtwre, 

1883 WiLLLiM W. &roRY Michel Angela, 

1883 Hiram Corson English LOeralure, 

1883 F. Seymoxtr Haden Etehen and Etching, 

1883 John S. Billings Municipal Hygiene, 

1883 James Bryce. Roman Law, 

1883 H. Von Holst Poliiieal Science. 

1884 William Trelease. Botany, 

1884 J. Thacher Clarke. Exptorations in Assos, 

1884 Josiah Royce. Philosophy, 

1884 William J. Stillman Arehaology, 

1884 Charles Wald8TEIN.« Archosology, 

1884 Sir William Thomson MoUeular Dynamics, 

1885 A. Melville Bell. PhonetieSf etc, 

1885 Edmund Gosse English Literature. 

1885 Eugene Schuyler XJ,S, Diplomaey, 

1885 Justin Winsor Shakespeare. 

1885 Frederick Wedmore..... Modem Art, 

1886 Isaac H. Hall..., .'. New Testament, 

1886 William Hayes Ward Assyria. 

1886 William Libbey, Jr Alaska, 

1886 Alfred R. Wallace Island Life. 

1886 Mandell Creiohton Rise of European Universities. 

1887 Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr. Babylonian and Assyrian ArL 

1887 RoDOLFO Lanciani Roman Archceology, 

1888 Andrew D. White. The French Revolution, 

1890 John A. Broadus Origin of Christianity, 

The number of associates, readers, and assistants has been 
very large, most such appointments having been made for brief 
periods among young men of promise looking forward to 
preferment in this institution or elsewhere. 
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DisnNcriON between Collegiate and University 
Courses. 

From the opening of the University until now a sharp 
distinction has been made between the methods of university 
instruction and those of coll^iate instruction. In the third 
annual report, September 1, 1878, the views which had been 
announced at the opening of the University are expanded 
and are illustrated by the action of the Trustees and the 
Faculty during the first two years. 

The terms university and college have been so frequently 
interchanged in this country that their significance is liable 
to be confounded ; and it may be worth while, once more at 
least, to call attention to the distinction which is recognized 
among us. By the college is understood a place for the 
orderly training of youth in those elements of learning which 
should underlie all liberal and professional culture. The 
ordinary conclusion of a coU^ course is the Bachelor's d^ree. 
Usually, but not necessarily, the coU^ provides for the eccle- 
siastical and religious as well as the intellectual training of 
its scholars. Its scheme admits but little choice. Frequent 
daily drill in languages, mathematics, and science-, with com- 
pulsory attendance and frequent formal examinations, is the 
discipline to which each student is submitted. This work is 
simple, methodical, and comparatively inexpensive. It is 
understood and appreciated in every part of this country. 

In the university more advanced and special instruction is 
given to those who have already received a coll^ training 
or its equivalent, and who now desire to concentrate their 
attention upon special departments of learning and research. 
Libraries, laboratories, and apparatus require to be liberally 
provided and maintained. The holders of professorial chairs 
must be expected and encouraged to advance by positive 
researches the sciences to which they are devoted ; and arrange- 
ments must be made in some way to publish and bring before 
the criticism of the world the results of such investigations. 
Primarily, instruction is the duty of the professor in a uni- 
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versity as it is in a college ; but university students should 
be so mature and so well trained as to exact from their 
teachers the most advanced instruction, and even to quicken 
and inspire by their appreciative responses the new investiga- 
tions which their professors undertake. Such work is costly 
and complex; it varies with time^ place, and teacher; it is 
always somewhat remote from popular sympathy, and liable 
to be depreciated by the ignorant and thoughtless. But it is 
by the influence of universities, with their comprehensive 
libraries, their costly instruments, their stimulating associa- 
tions and helpful criticisms, and especially their great pro- 
fessors, indifferent to popular applause, superior to authoritative 
dicta, devoted to the discovery and revelation of truth, that 
knowledge has been promoted, and society released from the 
fetters of superstition and the trammels of ignorance, ever 
since the revival of letters. 

In further exposition of these views, from men of different 
pursuits, reference should be made to an article on Classics 
and Collies, by Professor Gildersleeve {Princeton Beview, 
July, 1878), lately reprinted in the author's "Essays and 
Studies," (Baltimore, 1890); to an address by Professor 
Sylvester before the University on "Mathematical Studies 
and University Life,'' (February 22, 1877); to an address by 
Professor Martin on the study of Biology {Popular Science 
Monthly, January, 1877); to some remarks on the study of 
Chemistry by Professor Remsen {Popular Science Monthly, 
April, 1877); and to an address entitled "A Plea for Pure 
Science" (Salem, 1883), by Professor Rowland, as a Vice- 
President of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Although of a much later date, reference should 
also be made to an address by Professor Adams (February 
22, 1889) on the work of the Johns Hopkins University, 
printed in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 71. 
An address by Dr. James Carey Thomas, one of the Trustees, 
at the tenth anniversary, in 1886, may also be consulted 
{Ibid. No. 50). Reference may also be made to the fifteen 
annual reports of the University and to the articles below 
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named, by the writer of this sketch. The Group System of 
College Courses in the Johns Hopkins University {Andover 
Review, June, 1886); The Benefits which Society derives 
from Universities : Annual Address on Commemoration Day, 
1885 {Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 37); article on 
Universities in Lalor's Oydoposdia of Political Science; an 
address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Uni- 
versity, July 1, 1886; an address at the opening of Bryn 
Mawr Coll^, 1885. 

Students, Coueses op Studies, and Degrees. 

In accordance with the plans thus formulated, the students 
have included those who have already taken an academic 
degree, and who have here engaged in advanced studies; 
those who have entered as candidates for the Bachelors' 
degree ; and those who have pursued special courses without 
reference to degrees. The whole number of persons enrolled 
in these three classes during the first fourteen years (1876- 
1890) is fifteen hundred and seventy-one. Seven hundred 
and three persons have pursued undergraduate courses and 
nine hundred and two have followed graduate studies. Many 
of those who entered as undergraduates have continued as 
graduates, and have proceeded to the d^ree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. These students have come from nearly every 
State in the Union, and not a few of them have come from 
foreign lands. Many of those who received d^rees before 
coming here were graduates of the principal institutions of 
this country. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been 
awarded after three years or more of graduate studies to one 
hundred and eighty-four persons, and that of Bachelor of Arts 
to two hundred and fifty at the end of their collegiate course. 

Two degrees, and two only, have been opened to the students 
of this University. Believing that the manifold forms in which 
the baccalaurate degree is conferred are confusing the public, 
and that they tend to lessen the respect for academic titles, the 
authorities of the Johns Hopkins University determined to 
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bestow upon all those who complete their collegiate courses 
the title of Bachelor of Arts. This d^ree is intended to indi- 
cate that its possessor has received a liberal education^ or in 
other words that he has completed a prolonged and systematic 
course of studies in which languages, mathematics^ sciences, 
history, and philosophy have been included. The amount of 
time devoted to each of these various subjects varies accord- 
ing to individual needs and preference, but all the combina- 
tions are supposed to be equally difiScult and honorable. 
Seven such combinations or groups of studies have been 
definitely arranged, and " the group system,'^ thus introduced, 
combines many of the advantages of the elective system, with 
many of the advantages of a fixed curriculum. The under- 
graduate has his choice among many different lines of study, 
but having made this determination he is expected to follow 
the sequence prescribed for him by his teachers. He may 
follow the old classical course ; or he may give decided pre- 
ference to mathematics and physics; or he may select a group 
of studies, antecedent to the studies of a medical school ; or 
he may pursue a scientific course in which chemistry predom- 
inates ; or he may lay a foundation for the profession of law 
by the study of history and political science ; or he may give 
to modern languages the preference accorded in the first group 
to the ancient classics. In making his selection, and indeed 
in prosecuting the career of an undergraduate, he has the 
counsel of some member of the faculty who is called his 
adviser. While each course has its predominant studies, each 
comprises in addition the study of French and Grermau, and at 
least one branch of science, usually chemistry or physics, with 
laboratory exercises. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is oflFered to those who 
continue their studies in a university for three years or more 
after having attained the baccalaureate degree. Their atten- 
tion must be given to studies which are included in the faculty 
of philosophy and the liberal arts, and not to the professional 
faculties of Law, Medicine, and Theology. Students who 
have graduated in other institutions of repute may offer 
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themselves as candidates for this d^ree. In addition to the 
requirements above mentioned, the student must show his 
proficiency in one principal subject and in two that are 
secondary, and must submit himself to rigid examinations, 
first written and then oral. He must also present a thesis 
which must gain the approval of the special committee to 
which it may be referred, and must subsequently be printed. 
All these requisitions are enforced by a faculty which is known 
as the Board of University Studies. 

As an encouragement to the systematic prosecution of uni- 
versity studies, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in this 
University is offered under the following conditions. 

A Board of University Studies is constituted for the pur- 
pose of guiding the work of those who may become candidates 
for this degree. The time of study is a period of at least 
three years of distinctive university work in the philosophical 
Faculty. It is desirable, that the student accepted as a candi- 
date should reside here continuously until his final exam- 
inations are passed, and he is required to spend the last year 
before he is graduated in definite courses of study at this Uni- 
versity. Before he can be accepted as a candidate, he must 
satisfy the examiners that he has received a good coU^iate 
education, that he has a reading knowledge of French and 
German, and that he has a good command of literary expres- 
sion. He must also name his principal subject of study and 
the two subordinate subjects. 

The Board reserves the right to say in each case whether 
the antecedent training has been satisfactory, and, if any of 
the years of advanced work have been passed by the candidate 
away from this University, whether they may be regarded 
as spent in university studies under suitable guidance and 
favorable conditions. Such studies must have been pursued 
without serious distractions and under qualified teachers. 

Private study, or study pursued at a distance from libraries 
and laboratories and other facilities, will not be considered as 
equivalent to university study. 
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In the conditions which are stated below, it will appear 
that there are several tests of the proficiency of the candidate, 
in addition to the constant observation of his instructors. A 
carefully prepared thesis must be presented by the candidate 
on a subject approved by his chief adviser, and this thesis must 
receive the approbation of the Board. There are private 
examinations of the candidate, both in his chief subject and in 
the subordinate subjects. If these tests are successfully passed, 
there is a final oral examination in the presence of the Board. 

As an indication of the possible combinations which may 
be made by those who are studying for the d^ree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, the following schedule is presented : 

Physics, Mathematics, aod Chemistry ; Animal Physiology, Aoimal Mor- 
phology, and Chemistry ; Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology ; Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, and Physics; Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; History, 
Political Economy, and International Law ; Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin ; 
French, Italian and Spanish, and German ; Latin, Sanskrit, and Boman Law ; 
Latin, Sanskrit, and German; Assyriology, Ethiopic and Arabic, and 
Greek; Political Economy, History, and Administration; English, Ger- 
man, and Old Norse; Inorganic Geology and Petrography, Mineralogy, 
and Chemistry; Geology and Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Physics ; Bomance 
Languages, German, and English ; Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit ; German, 
English, and Sanskrit. 

While students are encouraged to proceed to academic 
d^rees, the authorities have always borne in mind the needs 
of those who could not, for one reason or another, remain in 
the university for more than a year or two, and who might 
wish to prosecute their studies in a particular direction without 
any reference to academic honors. Such students have always 
been welcome, especially those who have been mature enough 
to know their own requirements and to follow their chosen 
courses, without the incentive of examinations and diplomas. 

Publications, Seminaries, Societies. 

The Johns Hopkins University has encouraged publication. 
In addition to the annual Roister or Catalogue, the report of 
the President is annually published, and from time to time 
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during the year " Circulars ^' are printed, in which the pro- 
gress of investigations, the proceedings of societies, reports of 
lectures, and the appearance of books and essajs are recorded. 
Encouragement is also given by the Trustees to the publica- 
tion of literary and scientific periodicals and occasionally of 
learned essays and books. The journals regularly issued are : 

I. American Journal of MathemaUea, S. Newcomb, Editor, and T. Craig, 

Associate Editor. Quarterly. 4to. Volume XIII in progress. 
II. American Chemical Journal, I. Remsen, Editor. 8 nos. yearly. 8vo. 
Volume XIII in progress. 

III, American Journal of Philology, R L. Gildersleeve, Editor. Quarterly. 

Svo. Volume XI in progress. 

IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory, H. N. Martin, Editor, and W. 

E. Brooks, Associate Editor. Svo. Volume V in progress. 
V. St/udiea in Hi8tori4xd and Political Seienee, H. B. Adams, Editor. 

Monthly. Svo. Vol. IX in progress. 
VI. Qmtributions to Assyriologyt etc Fr. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, Editors. 
Vol. II in progress. 
VII. Johns Hopkins University Oireuiars, 85 numbers issued. 

Another form of intellectual activity is shown in the semin- 
aries and scientific associations which have more or less of 
an official character. In the seminary, the professor engages 
with a small company of advanced students, in some line of 
investigation — the results of which, if found important, are 
often published. The relations of the head of a seminary to 
those whom he admits to this advanced work, are very close. 
The younger men have an opportunity of seeing the methods 
by which older men work. The sources of knowledge, the 
so-called authorities, are constantly examined. The drift of 
modern discussions is followed. Investigations, sometimes 
of a very special character, are carefully prosecuted. All this 
is done upon a plan, and with the incessant supervision of 
the director, upon whose learning, enthusiasm, and suggestive- 
ness, the success of the seminary depends. Each such semi- 
nary among us has its own collection of books. 

The associations or societies serve a difierent purpose. They 
bring together larger companies of professors and graduate 
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students, who hear and discuss such papers as the members 
may present. These papers are not connected by one thread 
like those which come before the seminaries. They are 
usually of more general interest, and they often present the 
results of long continued thought and investigation. 

Buildings, Libraries, and Collections. 

The site selected when the University was opened in the 
heart of Baltimore, near the corner of Howard and Monument 
streets, has proved so convenient, that from time to time 
additional property in that neighborhood has been secured 
and the buildings thus purchased have either been modified 
so as to meet the academic needs, or have given place to new 
and commodious edifices. 

The principal buildings now in use are these : 

(1). A central administration building, in which are the 
class-rooms for classical and oriental studies. 

(2). A library building, in which are also rooms devoted 
especially to history and political science. 

(3). A chemical laboratory well equipped for the service 
of more than a hundred workers. 

(4). A biological laboratory, with excellent arrangements 
for physiological and morphological investigations. 

(5). A physical laboratory — the latest and best of the lab- 
oi*atories — with excellent accommodations for physical research 
and instruction. 

(6). A gymnasium for bodily exercise. 

(7). Two dwelling houses, appropriated to the collections in 
mineralogy and geology until a suitable museum and labora- 
tory can be constructed. 

(8). Levering Hall, constructed for the uses of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and containing a large hall which 
may be used for general purpeses. 

(9). Smaller buildings used for the smaller classes. 
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(10). An official residence of the President, which came to 
the University as a part of the bequest of the late John W. 
McCoy, Esq. 

The library of the university numbers nearly 45,000 well 
selected volumes, — including " the McCoy library '' not yet 
incorporated with the other books, and numbering 8,000 
volumes. Not far from 1,000 periodicals are received, from 
every part of the civilized world. Quite near to the univer- 
sity is the Library of the Peabody Institute, a large, well- 
chosen, well-arranged, and well-catalogued collection. It 
numbers more than one hundred thousand volumes. 

The university has extensive collections of minerals and 
fossils, a select zoological aqd botanical museum, a valuable 
collection of ancient coins, a remarkable collection of I^p- 
tian antiquities (formed by Col. Mendes I. Cohen, of Balti- 
more), a bureau of maps and charts, a number of noteworthy 
autographs and literary manuscripts of modem date, and a 
large amount of the latest and best scientific apparatus — 
astronomical, physical, chemical, biological, photographical, 
and petrographical. 

Statistics. 

Summary of Attendance, 1876-90. 



Yean. 


Teachere. 


Total 
Enrolled 
Studenta. 


Graduates. 


Matricu- 
latet. 


Special. 


Degrees Con f erred. 1 




A.B. 


Ph.D. 


1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81...... 

1881-82 

1882-88 

1888-84 

1884-86 

1886-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 


29 
34 
25 
83 
89 
43 
41 
49 
52 
49 
51 
57 
55 
58 
64 


89 
104 
123 
159 
176 
175 
204 
249 
290 
814 
878 
420 
894 
404 
427 


54 

58 

68 

79 

102 

99 

125 

159 

174 

184 

228 

231 

216 

229 

281 


12 
24 
26 
82 
87 
46 
49 
58 
69 
96 
108 
127 
129 
180 
142 


28 
22 
85 
48 
87 
81 
80 
87 
47 
34 
42 
62 
49 
46 
54 


8 
16 
12 
15 
10 
28 

9 
81 
24 
84 
36 
37 


15 
IS 
17 
20 
27 
20 
88 
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Tbtjstees, 

It should never be forgotten in considering the history of 
such a foundation that the ultimate responsibility for its organ- 
ization and government rests upon the Board of Trustees. If 
they are enlightened and high-minded men, devoted to the 
advancement of education, their influence will be felt in every 
department of instruction. The Johns Hopkins University 
has been exceptionally favored in this respect. Mr. Hopkins 
chose the original body with the same sagacity that he 
showed in all his career as a business man ; and as, one by 
one, vacancies have occurred, men of the same type have been 
selected, by cooptation, for these important positions. The 
names of the Trustees from the b^inning are as follows : 

*1867 Geobge William Bbown. 

♦1867 Galloway Cheston. 

1867 Gbobge W. Dobbin. 

*1867 John Fonerden. 

*1867 John W. Garrett. 

1867 Charles J. M. Gwinn. 

1867 Lewis N. Hopkins. 

♦ *1867 WiLMAM Hopkins. 

1867 Revbrdy Johnson, Jr. 

1867 Francis T. King. 

*1867 Thomas M. Smith. 

1867 Francis White. 

1870 James Carey Thomas. 

1878 C. Morton Stewart. 

1881 Joseph P. Elliott. 

1881 J. Hall^Pleasants. 

1881 Alan P. Smith. 

1886 Robert Garrett. 

1891 James L. McLane. 

* Deceased. 
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Motet •opptomentary to the Johns Hopkins UntTorsltj 

Studies In Hlstorionl nnd PoUtloal Solenoe, 1891, Mo. 1. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE FUTURE. 

The Substakce of Addbebseb Delivbbbd Before the Johns Hopkins 
AND Otheb Uniyersitt Axtdienceb. 

By RICHARD G. MOULTON, A. M., 
Of Cdmbndge Unwerrityf England, 

I am requested to furnish information with reference to the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement in England. It will be desirable that 
side by side with the facts I should put the ideas of the movement, 
for, in matters like these, the ideas are the inspiration of the work ; 
the ideas, moreover, are the same for all, whereas the detailed 
methods must vary with different localities. The idea of the move- 
ment is its soul ; the practical working is no more than the body. 
But body and soul alike are subject to growth, and so it has been 
in the present case. The Englbh University Extension Move- 
ment was in no sense a carefully planned scheme, put forward as a 
feat of institutional symmetry ; it was the product of a simple 
purpose pursued through many years, amid varying external con- 
ditions, in which each modification was suggested by circumstances 
and tested by experience. And with the complexity of our opera- 
tions our animating ideas have been striking deeper and growing 
bolder. Speaking then up to date, I would define the root idea 
of ' University Extension ' in the following simple formula : Uni- 
versity Education for the Whole Nation organized on a basis of 
Itinerant Teachers. 

But every clause in this defining formula will need explanation 
and defence. 

The term * University ' Extension has no doubt grown up from 
the circumstance that the movement in England was started and 
directed by the universities, which have controlled its operations 
by precisely the same machinery by which they manage every 
other department of university business. I do not know that this 
is an essential feature of the movement. The London branch 

1 
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presents an example of a flourishing organization directed by a 
committee formed for the purpose, though this committee at 
present acts in concert with three universities. I can conceive 
the new type of education managed apart from any university 
superintendence; only I should look upon such severance as a 
far more serious evil for the universities than for the popular 
movement. 

But I use the term * university education ' for the further pur- 
pose of defining the type of instruction offered. It is thus dis- 
tinguished from school education, being moulded to meet the 
wants of adults. It is distinguished from the technical training 
necessary for the higher handicrafts or for the learned professions. 
It is no doubt to the busy classes that the movement addresses 
itself, but we make no secret of the fact that our education will 
not help them in their business, except that, the mind not being 
built in water-tight compartments, it is impossible to stimulate 
one set of Acuities without the stimulus reacting upon all the rest. 
The education that is properly associated with universities is not 
to be regarded as leading up to anything beyond, but is an end 
in itself, and applies to life as a whole. And the foundation for 
university extension is a change, subtle but clear, that may be 
seen to be coming over the attitude of the public mind to higher 
education, varying in intensity in different localities, but capable of 
being encouraged where it is least perceptible, — a change by which 
education is ceasing to be regarded as a thing proper to particular 
classes of society or particular periods of life, and is coming to be 
recognized as one of the permanent interests of life, side by side 
with such universal interests as religion and politics. For persons 
of leisure and means such growing demand can be met by increased 
activity of the universities; University Extension is to be the uni- 
versity of the busy. 

My definition puts the hope of extending university education 
in this sense to the whole nation without exception. I am aware 
that to some minds such indiscriminate extension will seem like 
an educational communism, on a par with benevolent schemes 
for redistributing the wealth of society so as to give everybody a 
comfortable income all round. But it surely ought not to be 
necessary to explain that in proposing a universal system of 
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education we are not meaning that what each individual draws 
from the system will be the same in all cases. In this as in every 
other public benefit that which each person draws from it must 
depend upon that which he brings to it. University Extension 
may be conceived as a stream flowing from the high ground of 
universities through the length and breadth of the country ; from 
this stream each individual helps himself according to his means 
and his needs ; one takes but a cupful, another uses a bucket, a 
third claims to have a cistern to himself: every one suits his own 
capacity, while our duty is to see that the stream is pure and that 
it is kept running. 

The truth is that the wide-reaching purpose of University 
Extension will seem visionary or practicable according to the 
conception formed of education, as to what in education is essen- 
tial and what accidental. If I am asked whether I think of 
shop-assistants, porters, factory-hands, miners, dock or agricul- 
tural laborers, women with families and constant home duties, 
as classes of people who can be turned into econombts, physicists, 
literary critics, art connoisseurs, — I admit that I have no such 
idea. But I do believe, or rather, from my experience in Eng- 
land I know, that all such classes can be interested in economic, 
scientific, literary and artistic questions. And I say boldly that 
to interest in intellectual pursuits is the essential of education, in 
comparison with which all other educational purposes must be 
called secondary. I do not consider that a child has been taught 
to read unless he has been made to like reading ; I find it difficult 
to think of a man as having received a classical education if the 
man, however scholarly, leaves college with no interest in classi- 
cal literature such as will lead him to go on reading for himself. 
In education the interest is the life. If a system of instruction 
gives discipline, method, and even originating power, without 
rousing a lasting love for the subject studied, the whole process 
is but a mental galvanism, generating a delusive activity that 
ceases when the connection between instructor and pupil is broken 
off. But if a teacher makes it his first business to stir up an 
interest in the matter of study, the education becomes self-con- 
tinuing when teacher and pupil have parted, and the subject 
becomes its own educator. If then it be conceded that the 
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essence of education is to interest, does it not seem a soberly 
practical purpose that we should open up to the whole nation 
without exception an interest in intellectual pursuits? 

I take my stand on the broad moral ground that every human 
being, from the highest to the lowest, has two sides to his life — 
his work and his leisure. To be without work in life is selfishness 
and sloth. But if a man or woman is so entangled in routine 
duties as never to command leisure, we have a right to say to 
such persons that they are leading an immoral life. Such an 
individual has no claim to the title of a working man, he is a 
slave. It may be cruel circumstances that have thus absorbed 
him in business, but that does not alter the fact : slavery was a 
misfortune rather than a feult to those who suffered it, but in any 
case to be content with slavery is a crime. Once get society to 
recognize the duty of leisure, and there is immediately a scope 
for such institutions as University Extension that exist for the 
purpose of giving intellectual interests for such leisure time. 
The movement is thus one of the greatest movements for the 
' rabing of the masses.' With a large section of the people there 
is, at the present moment, no conception of 'rising' in life, 
except that of rising out of one social rank into another. This 
last is of course a perfectly legitimate ambition, but it is outside 
the present discussion: University Extension knows nothing of 
social distinctions. It has to do with a far more important mode 
of * rising ' in life, — that of rising in the rank to which a man 
happens to belong at the moment, whether it be the rank in 
which he started or any other. There is a saying that all men 
are equal after dinner: and it is true that, while in the material 
wealth we seek in our working hours equality is a chimera, yet 
in the intellectual pursuits that belong to leisure there is no bar 
to the equality of all, except the difference of individual capacity 
and desire. Macaulay tells of the Dutch farmers who worked in 
the fields all day, and at night read the Gteorgics in the original. 
Scotch and American universities are largely attended by students 
who have had to engage in menial duties all the summer in 
order to gain funds for their high education during the winter. 
And every University Extension lecturer, highly trained specialist 
as he is, will testify how his work has continually brought him 
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into contact with persons of the humblest social condition whom a 
moment's conversation has made him recognize as his intellectual 
equals. No one has any difficulty in understanding that in relig- 
ious intercourse and experience all classes stand upon an equality ; 
and I have spoken of the foundation for the University Extension 
movement as being the growing recognition of education as a per- 
manent human interest akin to religion. The experience of a 
few years has sufficiently demonstrated the possibility of arousing 
such interest : to make it universal is no more than a practical 
question of time, money and methods. 

But no doubt when we come to modus operandi the main diffi- 
culty of the movement is the diversity of the classes it seeks to 
approach — diversity in individual capacity, in leisure, means, and 
previous training. Opposite policies have been urged upon us. 
Some have said : Whatever you do, you must never lower the 
standard ; let the Extension movement present outside the univer- 
sities precisely the same education as the universities themselves 
are giving, however long you may have to wait for its acceptance. 
On the other hand, it has been urged : You must go first where 
you are most needed ; be content with a makeshift education until 
the people are ready for something better. The movement has 
accepted neither of these policies, but has made a distinction 
between two elements of university training — method and curric- 
ulum. So far as method is concerned we have considered that we 
are bound to be not less thorough, but more thorough, if possible, 
than the universities themselves, in proportion as our clients work 
under peculiar difficulties. But in the matter of curriculum we 
have felt it our first duty to be elastic, and to offer little or much 
as may in each case be desired. Accordingly, we have elaborated 
an educational unit — ^che three months' course of instruction in a 
single subject : this unit course we have used all the resources we 
could command for making as thorough in method as possible ; 
where more than this is desired, we arrange that more in a com- 
bination or series of such unit courses. The instruction can thus 
be taken by retail or wholesale: but in all cases it must be admin- 
istered on the same rigorous method. 

The key to the whole system is thus the unit course of three 
months' instruction in a single subject The method of such a 
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course is conveyed by the technical terms lecture, syllabus, exer- 
cises, class. The lectures are addressed to audiences as miscellar 
neous as the congregation of a church, or the people in a street 
car ; and it is the duty of the teacher to attract such miscellaneous 
audiences, as well as to hold and instruct them. Those who do 
nothing more than simply attend the lectures will at least have 
gained the education of continuous interest ; it is something to 
have one's attention kept upon the same subject for three months 
together. But it may be assumed that in every such audience 
there will be a nucleus of students, by which term we simply 
mean persons willing to do some work between one lecture and 
another. The lectures are delivered no oftener than once a week ; 
for the idea is not that the lectures convey the actual instruction 
— ^great part of which is better obtained from books, but the oflSce 
of the lecture is to throw into prominence the salient points of the 
study, and rouse the hearers to read for themselves. The course 
of instruction is laid down in the syllabus — a document of per- 
haps thirty or forty pages, sold for a trifling sum ; by referring for 
details to the pages of books this pamphlet can be made to serve 
as a text-book for the whole course, making the teacher independ- 
ent in his order of exposition of any other text-book. The sylla- 
bus assists the general audience in following the lectures without 
the distraction of taking notes ; and guides the reading and think- 
ing of the students during the week. The syllabus contains a set 
of * exercises ' on each lecture. These exercises, unlike examina- 
tion questions or 'quizzes,' are not tests of memory, but are intended 
to train the student to work for himself; they are thus to be done 
under the freest conditions — at home, with fuU leisure, and all pos- 
sible access to books, notes or help from other persons. The writ- 
ten answers are sent to the lecturer for marginal comment, and 
returned by him at the ' class.' This class is a second meeting for 
students and others, at which no formal lecture is given, but there 
is free talk on points suggested to the teacher by the exercises he 
has received : the usual experience is that it is more interesting 
than the lecture. This weekly routine of lecture, syllabus-read- 
ing, exercise and class goes on for a period of twelve weeks. 
There is then an * examination ' in the work of the course held 
for students who desire to take it. Certificates are given by the 
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university, but it is an important arrangement that these certificates 
are awarded jatn% on the result of the weekly exercises and the 
final examination. 

The subjects treated have been determined by the demand. 
Literature stands at the head in popularity, history with economy 
is but little behind. All the physical sciences have been freely 
asked for. Art constitutes a department of work ; but it is art- 
appreciation, not art-production ; the movement has no function 
to train artists, but to make audiences and visitors to art-galleries 
more intelligent It will be observed that the great study known 
as * Classics ' is not mentioned in this list. But it is an instruc- 
tive fi^ct that a considerable number of the courses in literature 
have been on subjects of Greek and Latin literature treated in 
English, and some of these have been at once the most successAil 
in numbers and the most technical in treatment. I am not with- 
out hope that our English University Extension may react upon 
our English universities, and correct the vicious conception of 
classical studies which gives to the great mass of university men 
a more or less scholarly hold upon ancient languages without 
any interest whatever in ancient literatures. 

This university extension method claims to be an advance on 
existing systems partly because under no circumstances does it 
ever give lectures unaccompanied by a regular plan of reading 
and exercises for students. These exercises moreover are designed, 
not for mental drill, but for stimulus to original work. The asso- 
ciation of students with a general audience is a gain to both 
parties. Many persons follow regularly the instruction of the 
class who have not participated in the exercises. Moreover, the 
students, by their connection with the popular audience, are saved 
from the academic bias which is the besetting sin of teachers: 
more human interest is drawn into the study. The same effect 
follows from the miscellaneous character of the students who 
contribute exercises. High university graduates, experts in 
special pursuits, deeply cultured individuals who have never 
before had any field in which to exhibit the fruits of their culture, 
as well as persons whose spelling and writing would pass muster 
nowhere else, or casual visitors from the world of business, or 
young men and women fresh from school, or even children 
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writing in round text, — ^all these classes may be represented in a 
single week's work ; and the papers sent in will vary in elabo- 
rateness from a scrawl on a post-card to a magazine article or 
treatise. I have received an exercise of such a character that 
the student considerately furnished me with an index ; I remem- 
ber one longer still, but as this hailed from a lunatic asylum I 
will quote it only for illustrating the diversity of the spheres 
reached by the movement. Study participated in by such diverse 
classes cannot but have an all-roundness which is to teachers and 
students one of the main attractions of the movement. 

But we shall be expected to judge our system by results: and, 
so figir as the unit courses are concerned, we have every reason 
to be satisfied. Very few persons fail in our final examinations, 
and yet examiners report that the standard in university exten- 
sion is substantially the same as that in the universities — our 
pass students being on a par with pass men in the universities, 
our students of 'distinction' reaching the standard of honors 
schools. Personally I attach high importance to results which 
can never be expressed in statistics. We are in a position to 
assert that a successful course perceptibly influences the Ume of 
a locality for the period it lasts : librarians volunteer reports of 
an entirely changed demand for books, and we have even assur- 
ances that the character of conversation at * five o'clock teas ' has 
undergone marked alteration. I may be permitted an anecdote 
illustrating the impression made upon the universities them- 
selves. I once heard a brilliant university lecturer, who had had 
occasional experience of extension teaching, describe a course of 
investigation which had interested him. With an eye to business 
I asked him if he would not give it in an extension course. He 
became grave. " Well, no," he replied, " I have not thought it 
out sufficiently for that ; " and when he saw my look of surprise 
he added, " You know, anything goes down in college ; but when 
I have to face your mature classes I must know my ground 
well." I believe the impression thus suggested is not uncommon 
amongst experts who really know the movement. 

Our results are much less satisfactory when we turn to the 
other side of our system, and enquire as to curriculum. It must 
be admitted that the larger part of our local centres can only 
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take unit couroes; there may be often a considerable interval 
between one course and another; or where courses are taken 
regularly the necessity of meeting popular interest involves a 
distracting variety of subjects ; while an appreciable portion of 
our energies have to be taken up with preliminary half-courses, 
rather intended to illustrate the working of the movement than 
as possessing any high educational value. The most important 
advance from the unit course is the Affiliation system of Cam- 
bridge university. By this a town that becomes regularly affili- 
ated, has arranged for it a series of unit courses, put together 
upon proper sequence of educational topics, and covering some 
three or four years : students satisfying the lecturers and exam- 
iners in this extended course are recognized as ' Students affiili- 
ated ' (S. A.), and can at any time enter the university with the 
status of second year's men, — the local work being accepted in 
place of one year's residence and study. Apart from this, the 
steps in our educational ladder other than the first are still in the 
stage of prophecy. But it is universally recognized that this 
drawback is a matter solely of funds: once let the movement 
command endowment and the localities will certainly demand the 
wider curriculum that the universities are only too anxious to 
supply. 

The third point in our definition was that the movement was 
to be organized on a basis of itinerant teachers. This differenti- 
ates University Extension from local colleges, from correspond- 
ence teaching, and from the systems o^ which Chautauqua is the 
type. The chief function of a university is to teach, and Uni- 
versity Extension must stand or fyll with its teachers. It may 
or may not be desirable on other grounds to multiply universities; 
but there is no necessity for it on grounds of popular education, 
the itinerancy being a sufficient means of bringing any university 
into touch with the people as a whole. And the adoption of such 
a system seems to be a natural step in the evolution of universities. 
In the middle ages the whole body of those who sought a liberal 
education were to be found crowded into the limits of university 
towns, where alone were teachers to listen to and manuscripts to 
copy : the population of such university centres then numbered 
hundreds where to-day it numbers tens. The first university 
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extension was the invention of printing, which sent the books 
itinerating through the country, and reduced to a fraction the 
actual attendance at the university, while it vastly increased the 
circle of the educated. The time has now come to send teachers 
to follow the books : the ideas of the university being circulated 
through the country as a whole, while residence at a university is 
reserved as the apex only of the university system. 

An itinerancy implies central and local management, and trav- 
elling lecturers who connect the two. The central management 
is a university, or its equivalent ; this is responsible for the educa- 
tional side of the movement, and negotiates for the supply of its 
courses of instruction at a fixed price per course.^ The local man- 
agement may be in the hands of a committee formed for the pur- 
pose, or of some local institution — such as a scientific or literary 
club or institute — which may care to connect itself with the uni- 
versities. On the local management devolves the raising funds 
for the university fee, and for local expenses, as well as the duty 
of putting the advantages of the course offered before the local 
community. The widest diversity of practice prevails in reference 
to modes of raising funda A considerable part of the cost will 
be met by the tickets of those attending the lectures, the prices of 
which I have known to vary from a shilling to a guinea for the 
unit course, while admission to single lectures has varied from a 
penny to half a crown. But all experience goes to show that only 
a part of this cost can be met in this way ; individual courses may 
bring in a handsome profit, but taking account over various terms 
and various districts, we find that not more than two-thirds of the 
total cost will be covered by ticket money. And even this is 
estimated on the assumption that no more than the unit course is 
aimed at : while even for this the choice of subjects, and the chance 
of continuity of subject from term to term are seriously limited 
by the consideration of meeting cost as far as possible from fees. 
University Extension is a system of higher education, and higher 
education has no market value, but needs the help of endowment 
But the present age is no way behind past ages in the number of 



^ The Cambridge fee is £45 per coarse of three months. 
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generous citizens it exhibits as ready to help good causes. The 
millionaire who will take up University Extension will leave a 
greater mark on the history of his country than even the pious 
founder of university scholarships and chairs. And even if indi- 
viduals fail us, we have the common purse of the public or the 
nation to fall back upon. 

The itinerant lecturers, not less than the university and the 
local management, have responsibility for the progress of the 
cause. An extension lecturer must be something more than a 
good teacher, something more even than an attractive lecturer : 
he must be imbued with the ideas of the movement, and ever on 
the watch for opportunities of putting them forward. It is only 
the lecturer who can maintain in audiences the feeling that they 
are not simply receiving entertainment or instruction which they 
have paid for, but that they are taking part in a public work, and 
are responsible for giving their locality a worthy place in a national 
scheme cf university education. The lecturer again must mediate 
between the local and the central management, always ready to 
assist local committees with suggestions from the experience of 
other places, and equally attentive to bringing the special wants 
of different centres before the university authorities. The move- 
ment is essentially a teaching movement, and it is to the body 
of teachers I look for the discovery of the further steps in the 
development of popular education. For such a purpose lecturers 
and directors alike must be imbued with the missionary spirit. 
For University Extension is a missionary university, not content 
with supplying culture, but seeking to stimulate the demand for 
it. This is just the point in which education in the past has shown 
badly in comparison with religion or politics. When a man is 
touched with religious ideas he seeks to make converts, when he 
has views on political questions he agitates to make his views pre- 
vail : culture on the other hand has been only too often cherished 
as a badge of exclusiveness, instead of the very consciousness of 
superior education being felt as a responsibility which could only 
be satisfied by efforts to educate others. To infuse a missionary 
spirit into culture is not the least purpose of University Extension. 

I cannot resist the temptation to carry forward this thought 
from the present into the future. In University Extension so 
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described may we not see a geim for the University of the Future? 
I have made the foundation of our movement the growing con- 
ception of education as a permanent interest of adult life side 
by side with religion and politics. The change is at best only 
beginning ; it tasks the imagination to conceive all it will imply 
when it is complete. To me it appears that this expanding view 
of education is the third of the three great waves of change the 
succession of which has made up our modem history. There was 
a time when religion itself was identified with a particular class, 
the clergy alone thinking out what the rest of the nation simply 
accepted ; then came the series of revolutions popularly summed 
up as the Reformation, by which the whole adult nation claimed 
to think for itself in matters of religion, and the special profes- 
sion of the clergy became no more than a single element in the 
religious life of the nation. Again, there has been in the past a 
distinct governing class, to which the rest of society submitted ; 
until a series of political revolutions lifted the whole adult popu- 
lation into self-government, using the services of political experts, 
but making public progress the interest of all. Before the more 
quiet changes of the present age the conception of an isolated 
learned class is giving way before the ideal of a national culture, 
in which universities will still be centi^ for educational experts, 
while University Extension offers liberal education to all, until 
educationally the whole adult population will be just as much 
within the university as politically the adult population is within 
the constitution. It would appear then that the university of 
such a future' would be by no means a repetition of existing types, 
such as Oxford or Cambridge, Harvaid or Johns Hopkins. 
These institutions would exist and be more flourishing than ever, 
but they would all be merged in a wider * University of England,* 
or * University of America ' ; and, just as the state means the 
whole nation acting in its political capacity through municipal 
or national institutions, so the university would mean the whole 
adult nation acting in its educational capacity through whatever 
institutions might be found desirable. Such a university would 
never be chartered ; no building could ever house it ; no royal 
personage or president of the United States would ever be asked 
to inaugurate it ; the very attempt to found it would imply mis- 
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conception of its essential character. It would be no more than 
a floating aggregation of voluntary associations; like the com- 
panies of which a nation's commerce is made up such associations 
would not be organized, but would simply tend to cooperate 
because of th«ir common object. Each association would have 
its local and its central side, formed for the purpose of mediating 
between the wants of a locality and the educational supply offered 
by universities or similar central institutions. No doubt such a 
scheme is widely different from the ideal education of European 
countries, so highly organized from above that the minister of 
education can look at his watch and know at any moment all 
that is being done throughout the country. On the contrary the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race leans towards self-help; it has 
been the mission of the race in the past to develop selfgovem- 
ment in religion and politics, it remains to crown this work with 
the application of the voluntary system to liberal education. 

In indulging this piece of speculation I have had a practical 
purpose before me. If what I have described be a reasonable 
forecast for the University of the Future, does it not follow that 
University Extension, as the germ of it, presents a field for the 
very highest academic ambition ? To my mind it appears that 
existing types of university have reached a point where ftirther 
development in the same direction would mean decline. In 
English universities the ideal b ' scholarship.' Scholarship is a 
good thing, and we produce it. But the system which turns 
out a few good scholars every year passes over the heads of the 
great mass of university students without having awakened 
them to any intellectual life; the universities are scholarship- 
factories producing good articles but with a terrible waste of raw 
material. The other main type of university enthrones ' research ' 
as its summum bonum. Possibly research is as good a purpose as 
a man can set before him, but it is not the sole aim in life. And 
when one contemplates the band of recruits added each year to 
the army of investigators, and the choice of ever minuter fields — 
not to say lanes and alleys — of research, one is led to doubt 
whether research is not one of the disintegrating forces of society, 
and whether ever increasing specialisation must not mean a per- 
petual narrowing of human sympathies in the intellectual leaders 
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of mankind. Both types of university appear to me to present 
the phenomena of a country suffering from the effects of over- 
production, where the energies of workers had been concentrated 
upon adding to the sum of wealth, and all too little attention had 
been given to the distribution of that wealth through the different 
ranks of the community. Just at this point the University Exten- 
sion movement appears to recall academic energy from production 
to distribution ; suggesting that devotion to physics, economics, 
art, can be just as truly shown by raising new classes of the people 
to an interest in physical and economic and sesthetic pursuits, as 
by adding to the discoveries of science, or increasing the mass 
of art products. To the young graduate, conscious that he has 
fairly mastered the teaching of the past, and that he has within 
him powers to make advances, I would suggest the question 
whether, even for the highest powers, there is any worthier field 
than to work through University Extension towards the Univer- 
sity of the Future. 
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JOHN MURPHY & GO'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



A BOOK FOR THE TIMES, 



OUR CHRISTIAN HERITAGE. 

By Hit Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 
One Voiume. 12fno. Cloth. 524 pages. Frice $1,00. 

It la a Dobl« work, in •xecutioo as well as oonoeptioo— JVmc York Heraid, 
The Agnostic, aa ho lays down the book, will be inclined to Bay, with King Agrippa, "Almoat 
thoa penuadest me to be a Christian.*'— Aev York Sun, 



SECOND REVISED EDITION. 



HKRKDITY. 

By W. K. BROOKS, Johne Hopkiiiei Univeraity. 
One Volume. 12mo. Cloth. FHce $2.00. 

This work combines In a verj unusual decree the two traits that are so rarelj found to coexist 
in scientiiic books: it is both original and independent in its views, and is at the same time a 
most lucid and popular presentation of its subject.— /tctputor Science Monthly, 



1791; A TALK OK SAN DOMINGO. 

An Anthentle Aeooont of the Upiieinflr of the Necroes In 1791 whieh destroyed 
the famous old French Colony. 

B^ B. W. OII^I^IA^M, M.D. 

1 Volume. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1. 

The study of the situation and a quiet but eflfectiTe style makes " 1791 " a story of more than 
ordinary interest. — BnUlmore {tun. 

The material for this most interesting story was gathered from fkots connected with the slave 
insurrection on the ialand of San Domingo In 1791.— TWr^ropA. 



SCIKNCK AND SCIKNTISXS. 

Some Papers on Natural History, by the Bey. JOHN OEBABB, 8. J. 

Contents :— Mr. Grant Allen's BoUnical Fables— Who Painted the Flowers— Soma 

Wayside Problems— Behold the Birds of the Air— How TheoHes are 

Manufactured— Instinct and its Lessons. 

1 Volume. 12mo. doth, 40 cents net. 

The author atarta out by refuting some of Grant A lien 'a botanical aasertions, and he does it so 
neatly that the most interesting English naturalist is literally Icnocked down with a feather. He 
also, very fhtnkly, attacks the eTolutiontsts and Darwinians, but giving us no more plausible 
theories as to who painted the flowers and the berries, or who taught the birds to sing, except 
that, ** These are Thy glorious works. Parent of good." 

JOHN MURPHY & CO., PubUsbers, Baltimore. 
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PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY 

FBI^IX AI^CAN 

xo8 Boulevard 8eUxit''QerxxicUxi, 
PARIS. 



Revue Historlque. 

BHUd 6y M. Q. Monod, Lseturtr at the BeoU NorwuM S^ipkriewrt, A4fvnet 
DUredor ^ th$ Aole det Mautet Bhide$, 

16th Year, 1891. 

Th« ** BeTa« Historique" appeara bi-moatUf, making at the end of the jear three Tolamea 
of 600 pages each. 

Each nnmber contains: I. SoTeral leading articles, indudlog, if possible, a complete 
thesis. XL Miscellanies, composed of unpublished doouments, short notices on cnrlons histoiw 
ioal points. IIL Histurloal reports, furnishing information, as complete as possible, touching 
the progress of historical studies. I V. An analysis of periodicals of France and foreign countries, 
firom the standpoint of historical studies. V. Critical reports of new historical works. 

Bj original memoirs in each number, signed with the names of authorities in the sdence, and 
bj repoiis, accounts, chronicles and analysis of periodicals, this review Airnishes informatioii 
reotfoing the historical movement as complete as is to be found in any similar reriew. 

Earlier series are sold separately for 80 frs., single number for 8 Ars., numbers of the lint year 
are sold for 9 firs. 

Price of subscription, in Postal Union, 8S firs. 



Annales de I'Ecole Libre des Science Polltlques. 

PubUthed fri-moiK% 6y the Cb6peratUm qf Professors and Ji^trmer FvpUs ^ the ObOeffe, 

6th Year, 1891. 

r Committee of publication : MBC. Bodtmt, Director of the CoUm; LAoK Sat, Member ol 
the Academic Frangalae, formerly Minister of Finance : A. db Fovillb. Professor at the 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Ministry of Finance. 
(Treasury Department) ; R. STonaif , formerly Inspector of the Finances and Administrator or 
Indirect Taxes; Auo. ArnaunA; A. Ribot, Deputy; Gabriel Aliz; L. Bbnault. Professor 
at the Law College of Paris ; Avdr* Lkbon. Chief of the Cabinet of the President of the Senate ; 
Albert Sobel; Piobonneau, Subetitute Professor at the College de Paris: A. Vandal, Audi- 
tor of the First Qass. 

The subjects treated include the whole field covered by the programme of instruction: 
Political Economy. Finance, Statistics. Constitutional History, Public and Private International 
Law. Law of Administration, Comparative Civil and Commercial Legislation, Legislative and 
Parliamentary History, Di|>loraatic Historv, Economic Geography, Ethnography. The Annals 
besides contain Bibliographical Notices ana Foreign Correspondence. 

Subscription in Postal Union, 19 fn. 



Revue Philosophique de la France et de i'Etranger. 

JSHied by Th. Bibot, Prqfessor at the CbUege of J¥anee. 
16th Year, 1891. 

The ** Revue Phiiosophlque" appears monthly, and makes at the end of each year two volumes 
of about 680 pages each. 

Each number of the "Revue" contains: 1. Essays. 2. Accounts of new philosophical pub- 
lications, French and foreign. 3. Complete accounts of periodicals of forelfrn countries as 
fltr as they concern philosophy. 4. Notes, documents, observations. The earner series are 
sold separately at 30 frs. and at 8 firs, by number. In Postal Union, 83 tn. Subscriptions to be 
paid in advance. 

Payment may be for the periodicals through postal orders. The publisher will allow all 
expenses for money orders to be charged to him. 
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The American Journal of ARCHiEOLOGY 

AND OF THB 

HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 



The Journal is the organ of the Archieological Institute of America, and of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and it will aim to Airther the 
interests for which the Institute and the School were founded. It treats of 
all branches of ArchiBolog7 and Art History : Oriental, Classical, Early Christian, 
MedisBval and American. It is intended to supply a record of the important work 
done in the field of Archseology, under the following categories : I. Original Arti- 
cles ; II. Correspondence from European Archseologists ; III. Reviews of Books ; 
lY. Archseological News, presenting a caref^il and ample record of discoyeries and 
inyesdgations in all parts of the world ; Y. Summaries of the contents of the prin- 
cipal archfeological periodicals. 

The Journal is published quarterly, and forms a yearly volume of about 600 
pages royal 8vo, with colored, heliotype and other plates, and numerous figures, at 
the subscription price of $5.00. Six volumes have been published. 

It has been the aim of the editors that the Journal, beside giving a survey of the 
whole field of Archseology, should be international in character, by affording to the 
leading archfeologists of all countries a common medium for the publication of the 
results of their labors. This object has been in great part attained, as is^hown by 
the list of eminent foreign and American contributors to the three volumes already 
issued, and by the character of articles and correspondence published. Not only 
have important contributions to the advance of the science been made in the original 
articles, but the present condition of research has been brought before our readers 
in the departments of Correspondence, and Reviews of the more important recent 
books. Two departments in which the Journal stands quite alone are (1) the Record 
of DiaeoverieSj and (2) the Summaries of Periodicah, In the former a detailed account 
is given of all discoveries and excavations in every portion of the civilized world, 
from India to America, especial attention being given to Greece and Italy. In order 
to insure thoroughness in this work, more than sixty periodical publications are 
consulted, and material is secured from special correspondents. 

In order that readers should know everything of importance that appears in 
periodical literature, a considerable space has been given to careful summaries of the 
papers contained in the principal periodicals that treat of Archaeology and the Fine 
Arts. By these various methods, all important work done is concentrated and made 
accessible in a convenient but scholarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to 
the general reader. 

All literary communications should be addressed to the managing editor, 

A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
All business communications to the publishers, 

GINN & COMPANY., 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

WUhiiUermiition fixm Jidy to October inolutive. 
DEVOIED TO THE INTERESTS 

OF THE 

ACADEMIC STUDY OF ENGLISH, GERMAN, 

AND THE 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 



A. Mabshall Elliott, Managing EdUor. 

James W. Bbioht, H. C. G. yon Jaoemann, Henby Alfbed Todd, 

Associate EdOors, 



TblB is a successftil and widely*known periodical, managed bj a porpa of professon and 
inatructon in the Johns Hopkins UniTersitT, with the co-operation of many of the leading 
college profeeaors, in the department of moaem languages, throughout the country. While 
nndertaxing to maintain a high critical and scientific standard, the new Journal will endeavor 
to engage the interest and meet the wants of the entire class of serious and progresslTe modem- 
language teachers, of whatever grade. Since its establishment in January, 1886, the Journal has 
been repeatedly enlarged, and has met with constantly increasing encouragement and success. 
The wide range of its articles, original, critical, literary and pedagogical, by a number of the 
foremost American (and European) scholars, has well represented and recoraed the recent pro- 
grem of modem language studies, both at home and abroad. 

The list of contributors to Modebn Lanouaqb Notes, in addition to the Editors, includes the 
following names ;— 

AvDBBSON, Mblyille B^ State University of Iowa; Bancroft, T. WmnvG, Brown Univei^ 
sity, B. I. ; Baskebvill, W. M„ Yanderbilt University, Tenn. : Boohbe, Ferdinand, Harvard 
University, Mass. ; Bradbkt, C. B., University of Callforaia. Cal. : Brandt, H. C. G., Hamilton 
College, N. T. ; Browne, Wm. Hand, Johns Hopkins University, Md. ; Burnuav, Wm. H^ Johns 



sity, N. Y.; Davidson, Thomas, Orange, N. J.; ^qb, Albert R, di. Olaf^s College, Minn.; 
Fat. E. Alt National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C; Fortier. Alc^, Tulane Uni- 
versity, La. ; Garner, Samuel, U. S. Naval Acaaemy ; Gbrber, A., Earlham CoU^e, Ind. ; 
Qrandgent, Charles, Harvard University, Mass. : Gummere, F. B., The Swain Free School, 
Mass.; Hart, J. M., University of Cincinnati, Ohio; Hsmpl, Geo., University of Michigan; 
Hubs, H. C. O., Princeton College, N. J.; von Jaobmann, H. C. G., Harvard University; 
Karsten, Gustaf, University of Indiana, Ind. ; Lano, Henry B., The Swain Free School, 
Mass.; Learned, M. D., Johns Hopkins University, Md.: Leth. Edw. F., Baltimore, Md; 
LoDBMAN, A., State Normal School, Mich.; Morfill, W. B., Oxford, England; McCabb, 
T., Johns Hopkins University. Md.; McElroy, John G. B., University of Pennsylvania, Pa.; 
O'Connor, B. F., Columbia College, N. Y. ; Primer, Sylvester, Providence, B. L; Schelb Db 
Verb, M., University of Virginia, va.; Schilling, Hugo, Wittenberg College, Ohio; Sheldon, 
Edw. 8., Harvard University, Mass.; Shepherd, H. E., College of Charleston, S. C; Schmidt, 
H., University of Deseret, Salt Lake City, Utah ; Sievbrs, Eduard, University of TQbingen, 
Germany : Smyth, A. H., High School of Philadelphia, Pa. ; Stoddard, Francis H., University 
of City of «ew York; StOrzinorr, J, J., Bryn Mawr College, Pa.; Thomas. Calvin. University 
of BCichigan. Mich.; Walter, E. L^ University of Michigan, Mich.; Warren, F. M., Johns 
Hopkins University, Md. ; White, H. S., Cornell University, N. Y. 

Subscription Prioe One Dollar and Fifty Cents Per Annum, 

Payable in Advance, 

Foreign Countries $1.76 per annum. 
Single Copies Twenty Cents. 

Specimen paget sent on application. 

Subaerlptlons, advertisements and all business oommnnicatlons should be addressed to the 

MAKAome Editor or Modern Lanouaob Notes, 

Johns Hopkins Unttbrsitt, Baltxmorb, Md. 
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American Economic Association. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

A series of monographs on a great variety of economic subjects, 
treated in a scientific manner by authors well known in the line of 
work they here represent 

Among the subjects presented are Cooperation, Socialism, the 
Laboring Classes, Wages, Capital, Money, Finance, Statistics, Prices, 
the Belation of the State and Municipality to Private Industry and 
various Public Works, the Railway Question, Boad L^islation, the 
English Woolen Industry, and numerous other topics of a like nature. 

The latest publication is that for September, 1890, — ^Vol. V, No. 5, 
— entitled : 

THE HISTORY OF THE NEW YORK PROPERTY TAX. 

By JOHN CHRISTOPHER SCHWAB, A.M.. Ph.D. 



Price Oxie Dollar. 



Four volumes of these publications, containing twentj-four numbers, 
are now complete. 

The volumes, bound In Linen, are sent post-paid for $5 
each ; any two for $9 ; any three for $13 ; all four for $17. 
Bound In half morocco $5.50 each; any two for $10; all 
four for $19. Postage additional. Unbound volumes $4 
each. Subscription to Vol. V, $4. 

Annual membership $3; life membership $50. 

Address, 

RICHARD T. ELY, Secretary. 

BaUimort, Md. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF NEW HAVEN. 

A H18TOBT OT MuHiGiPAi. £toi.ution. 

By CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, Ph. D. 

{Extra Volume Om of Studies in Historical and Politieal Sdefnce,) 

The volmne comprises 342 pages octavo, with various diagrams and an index. 
It will be sold, boond in cloth, at 12.00. 



PHILADELPHIA, 1681-1887: 

A HiSTOBT OT MUNIOIPAI. I>ByBI.OPMENT. 

By Edward P. Allinson, A. M., and Boies Penrose, A. B. 

{Extra Volwne Ikoo of Studies in HistoriccU and Political Science,) 

The Yolame comprises 444 pages, octavo, and will be sold, boand in cloth, at 
$3.00; in law-sheep at $3.50. 



Baltimore and the Nineteenth of April, 1861 

A Study of thb Wab. 

By GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN, 
CM^ Judge ^ the Supreme Bench 0/ Baltimore and Mayor of the OUy in 1861, 
{Extra Volwne Thru of Studies in Historical and Political Science,) 
The volome comprises 176 pages, octavo, and will be sold, bound in cloth, at |1. 



Local Constitutional History of the United States. 

B7 GEORGE E. HOWARD, 

Professor of History in the UniversHy of Nthraska, 

{Extra Volumes Four and Five of Studies in Historical and Political Science,) 

Volume l.—Development of the Township, Hundred, and Shire, it now 

ready. 542 pp. 8vo. Cloth, Price, $3.00. 
Volume II.— Development of the City and Local Magittraoiet. in prep* 
aration. 



THE NEGRO IN M^RYL^ND: 

A STUDY OF THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVBRY. 

By JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Ph. D. 

{Extra Volume Six of Studies in Historical and Political Seienee,) 

270 pages, octavo, in cloth. $2.00. 



The extra volumes are sold at reduced rates to regular subscribers to the 
"Studies." 
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NEW EXTRA VOLUMES. 



Extra Volufne Vllf Now Ready, 

The Supreme Court of the United States: 

Its History and Influence in Our Constitutional System. 

By W. W. WlIiIiOUGHBTy 

FeUow in History, Johns Hopkins UniversHj/, 

124 pp. 8vo. Cloth. Brice^ $1.26. 

In this work, published as the seventh extra volume of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in History and Politics, is presented the results of 
an investigation into the history and development of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with a critical examination of its relations with other 
branches of our federal and state governments. 
The subject is treated under the following divisions. 

I. The Judiciaries in the Colonies, and under the Confederation. 
II. The Judiciary in the Convention. 

III. The Judiciary in the State Convention. 

IV. The Establishment and Jurisdiction of the Federal Courts. 
V. The Supreme Court and Congress. 

VI. The Supreme Court and the State Legislatures and Judiciaries. 

VII. The Supreme Court and the Executive. 

VIII. The Federal Judiciary in Politics. 

IX. The Present Condition and Needs of the Supreme Court. 

X. Conclusion. Appendix: Key to Reports ; Table of Cases ; Index. 



Extra Volume VIII, Now Ready. 

The Intercourse Between the U. S. and Japan. 

An Historical Sketch. 
Bt Inazo (Ova) Kitobb» 

A, B., extra ordinom (J. H. U,\ A, M, and Ph. D. {Hoik), AssooiaU 
Prqfessor, Sapporo, Japan, 

198 pp. 8vo. Cloth. Price $1.25. 

I. Foreign Intercourse before Perry. 

II. Perry and his American Predecessors. 

III. Diplomacy and Commerce. 

IV. American Influence in Japan. 
V. Japanese in America. 



Extra Volume IX, In Brese. 

State and Federal Government in Switzerland. 

Bt John Martin Yinoent, Ph. D., 

lAbrarian and Instruetor in the Department <^ History and Polities, Johns Hopkins University. 



Address orders to 

Thb Johns Hopkins Pbb8S» 

Baltimore, Md. 
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NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE STUDIES. 

The publication of a series of Notes was b^pin in Januarj, 1889. The follow- 
ing have thus far been issued : 

MUNICIPAL QOVBRNMENT IN ENGLAND. By Dr. Albbbt Shaw, of Minne- 
apoliB. Reader on Municipal Government, J. H. U. 

SOCIAL WORK IN AUSTRALIA AND LONDON. By William Grey, of the 
Deoison Club, London. • 

BNCOURAQBMBNT OP HIGHER EDUCATION. By Professor Hbrbbbt B. Adams. 

THE PROBLEM OP CITY GOVERNMENT. By Hon. Sbth Low, President of 
Columbia College. 

THE LIBRARIES OP BALTIMORE. By Mr. P. R. Uulrr. of the Peabody Institute. 

WORK AMONG THE WORKINGWOMBN IN BALTIMORE. By Professor H. 

B, ADAMS. 

CHARITIES: THE RELATION OP THE STATE, THE CITY, AND THE INDI- 
VIDUAL TO MODERN PHILANTHROPIC WORK. By A. G. Warnbr, Ph. D., 
sometime General Secrutary of the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore, now Associate 
Professor in the Unlversitv of Nebraska. 

LAW AND HISTORY. By Walter B. SrAiPE, LL. B., Ph. D. (Vienna), Reader on 
Historical Oeoi^rapby in the Johns Hopkins University. 

THE NEEDS OP SELP.SUPPORTING WOMEN. By Mlas Clarb db Graffbn- 
RKID. of the Department of Labor, Washington. D. C 

THE ENOCH PRATT PREE LIBRARY. Br Lkwis H. Stbiner, Litt. D. 

EARLY PRESBYTERIANISM IN MARYLAND. By Rev. J. W. McIlyaik. 

THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECT OP THE U. 8. NATIONAL MUSEUM. By 
Professor O. T. Mason. 

These Nntes are serU without charge to r^gnlar mbgeriben to the Studies, They are told at ftve eente 
each; twenty-five copies will be furnished for $1.00. 



ANNUAL SERIES, 1883-1890. 

Eight Series of the Uniyersitj Studies are now complete and will be sold, 
bbund in cloth, as follows : 

SERIES I.— LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 479 pp. $4.00. 

SERIES II.— INSTITUTIONS AND ECONOMICS. 629 pp. $4.00. 

SERIES III.-MARYLAND, VIRGINIA. AND WASHINGTON. 595 pp. $4.00. 

SERIES IV.- MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND LAND TENURE, ^pp. $3.50. 

SERIES v.— MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, HISTORY AND POLITICS. 559 pp. 
$8JJ0 

SERIES VI.— THE HISTORY OP CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
540 pp. $3.50. 

SERIES VII.— SOCIAL SCIENCE, MUNICIPAL AND PEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 628 op. $3 50. 

SERIES VIII.-HISTORY. POLITICS, AND EDUCATION. $3.50. 

The set of eight volumes is now nffered, uniformly hound in eloth^ for library use^ for $24.00. 
The eight volumes^ with seven rtira volumes, " New Haven," " BaltimorCt" ** Philadelphia^* '* Local 
QmstUutional Hutory;* Vol. I, " Negro in Maryland," " U. S. Supreme Court," and " U, S. and 
Japan," altogether fifteen volumes in cloth, for $33.00. The seven extra volumes {now ready) will be 
furnished together for $10.50. 

All business communications should be addressed to The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Maryland. Subscriptions will also be received, or 
single copies furnished by any of the following 

AMERICAN AGENTS: 
New York.— G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 W. 28d Baltimore.— John Murphy A Co.; Cushinc 

St. A Co. 

New Haven.— G. P. Judd. Cincinnati.— Robert Clarke A Co. 

Boston.- Damrell A Upham; W. B. Clarke Indianapolis.- Bowen-Merrill Co. 

A Co. Chicasro.— A. C. Mcaurg A Co. 
Providence.— Tibbitts A Preston. Louisville.— Flexner A Suadeker. 

Philadelphia.— Porter A Coates; J. B. Lip- San Prandsco.— Bancroft Company. 

pincolt Co. New Orleans.— Oeorge F. Wharton. 

Washington.— W. H. I/>wdenniIk A Co.; Richmond.— Randolph A English. 

Brentano's. Toronto.— Carswell A Co. 

Montreal.— William Foster Brown A Co. 

EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
London.— Kesan Paul, Trench, TrQbner A Berlin.— Putt kammer A MQhlbrecbt; Mayer 

Co. ; G. P. Putnam's Sous. A MOller. 

Paris. — A. Hermann. 8 rue de la Sorbonne; Leipxig.— F. A. Brockhaus. 

Em. Terquera, 31mi Boulevard Haussmann. Frankfort.— Joseph Baer A Co. 
Strassburg.— Karl J. TrQbner. Turin, Florence, and Rome.— R Loescher. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS. 



NOW READY. 



The Intercourse between the United States 
and Japan. 

By Inazo (Ota) Kitobb» 

A, B, tsira ordinem {J. H, U.), A. M,, Ph. D. {HaUe), Assoeiaie Prof«MH>r, 
SapporOt Japan. 

198 pp. 8vo. Cloth, rrice, $1.25. 

This is issued as Extra VoL VIII of the Studies in History and Politics 
and is one of a series of monographs which it is hoped to make of inter- ' 
national interest. 

CONTKNTQ. 

iMTBODUcrriOK: Song of the Black Ship. 

Chapter L— ForkignIktbrcoursbbsforb Pbbry: Traditional Foreign IntercouiM; 
Korea; China; Portugal; Spain; Christian Persecutions; ExclusiTeand InclusiTe 
Policy; England; Holland; Russia; France; Commercial Isolation not the Policy 
of Old Japan ; Dawn of Western Knowledge In Japan ; The Political State of 
Japan in the Middle of the Centurj. 

Chaftbr IL— Commodobe Pbrrt and his Ambrioan Predecbssobs: Early American 
Attempts at Negotiation ; Commodore Biddle ; Wrecks of Whalers ; A Curious 
Youth ; Serrice of the Whale in American-Japanese Intercourse ; Causes of the 
Expedition ; Just before the Expedition ; Sketch of Perry's Life ; What the World 
said of the Expedition ; Voyage of Perry*s Squadron ; The Squadron in Yedo Bay ; 
The Shogunate at its Wit's End; The Spirit of the Times; Perry's Second Visit 
and Treaty; Synopsis of the Treaty of Peace, Commerce and NaTlgation, Signed 
at Kanagawa Slst March, 1854; 8ignificanoe of the Treaty ; Seryices of the Dutch; 
liegality of the Treaty; America followed by Europe; Exchange of Batldcations. 

Ghaptbb III.— Diplomaot and Comubbcb: American Disappointment in Regard to 
Perry's Treaty; Japan soon after Perry's Departure; American Pioneers of Com- 
merce; Advent of Townsend Harris; Commercial Treaty; Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce; Growth of Treaty Porte; The Currency Question (1854-*69); The Be- 
Tival of Anti'Foreign Pr^udioe; Decline of Anti-Foreign Ideas; The Restoration 
of the Imperial Authority; The Shimonoseki Indemnity; TariflfConTention ; Trade 
and Commerce; Japanese Exports to America; American Importa into Japan; 
Friendly Diplomacy; Extradition Treaty; Treaty Reyision. 

Chapter IV.— Akbrioans and Ambbican Inplubncbs in Japan: Foreign Influences; 
Beginning with Perry; Townsend Harris in Yedo; Harris and Perry Compared; 
Educational Influence; Soientiflo SerTioes; Postal System; Religious Influences; 
Agriculture; American Railways; Miscellaneous Serrloes; American Writers on 
Japan ; Dark Side of Foreign Influences. 

Chaptbb v.— Japanese in America : Before Perry's Expedition ; Shogun's Embassy ; 
Imperial Embassy; Influx of Students; Their Mental Aptitudes; Morals; Religion; 
Romance; Female Students; Japanese in California; Exhibitions, Mercantile 
Houses, Ac ; FarewelL 

Orders and remittances should be sent to the Johns Hopkins Press^ 
Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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FOURTH SERIES.— Municipal Government and 
Land Tenure.— 1886. 

I. Dntch Village Commanities on the Hudson Riven BylBYXKoEi/nNO. 

60 eerUs. 
II-III. Town Gorerament in Rhode Island. Bj W. E. PosnrBB.— The 

Narragansett Planters. By Edwabd Ghakkino. 50 cents. 

IV. Pennsylrania Boroughs. By Wiluam P. HoiiCOMB. 50 cents, 

V. Introduction to the Constitutional and Political History of the indi- 

vidual States. By J. F. Jameson. ' 60 cents, 

VI. The Puritan Colony at Annapolis, Maryland. By Daniel R Ban- 

DAJJL, 50 cents, 
VII-VIII-IX. History of the Land Question in the United States. By 

SHOBtTKE Sato. $1.00. 
X. The Town and City Government of New Haven. By Chakleb H. 

Leyermobe. 50 cents, 
XI-XII. The Land System of the New England Colonies. By Mel- 

ynxE Eqleston. 50 cents, 

FIFTH SERIES.— Municipal Government, 
History and Politics.— 1887. 

I-II. City Government of Philadelphia. By Edwabb P. Aujnson and 
Boies Penrose. 50 cents, 

III. City Government of Boston. By Jakes M. Buobeb. 25 cents. 

' IV. City Government of St. Louis. By Marshall S. Snow. 25 cents, 
V-VI. Local Government in Canada. By John Gbobge Boubinot. 60 cents. 

VII. The Influence of the War of z8i2 upon the Consolidation of the 
American Union. By Nicholas Mubbay Butlbb. 25 cents. 

VIII. Notes on the Literature of Charities. By Hebbebt B. Adams. 25eente. 

IX. The Predictions of Hamilton and De Tocqueville. By Jakes 
Bbtce. 25 cents. 

X. The Study of History in England and Scotland. By Paul FBEpEBicq. 

26 cents. 

XI. Seminary Libraries and University Extension. By H. B. Adaks. 

26 cents. 

XII. European Schools of History and Politics* By Andbew D.White. 
26 cents. 

SIXTH SERIES.— The History of Co-operation in 
the United States.— z888. 

SEVENTH SERIES.— Social Science, Education, and 
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THE NEXT AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 

Two or three years since tlie newspapers announced Mr. 
Tulane's gift of over a million of dollars to foand a university in 
Louisiana ; a little later came Mr. Clark's gift of two millions, 
with hints of millions more, to found a university in Massachu- 
setts ; and now come details of Gbvernor Stanford's gift of many 
more millions to found a university in California. During this 
recent period, too, have come a multitude of noble gifts to 
strengthen universities already established; among them such as 
those of Mr. Agassiz, Mr. Qreenleaf, and Mr. Boyden at Harvard ; 
of Mr. Kent, Mr. Marquand, and Mr. Chittenden at Yale; of 
Mr. Phoenix at Columbia ; of Mr. Green and Mr. Marquand at 
Princeton ; of Mr. McCormick at the University of Virginia ; of 
Mr. Crouse at Syracuse; of Mr. Sage, Mr. Sibley, and Mr. Barnes 
at Cornell ; and scores of others. 

All these are but the continuation of a stream of munificence 
which b^an to flow in the earliest years of the nation, but 
which has especially swollen since the civil war, in obedience to 
the . thoughts of such as Peabody, Sheffield, Cooper, Cornell, 
Vassar, Packer. Durant, Sage, Johns Hopkins, Sibley, Case, 
Rose, and very many more. 

Such a tide of generosity bursting forth from the hearts and 
minds of strong and shrewd men who differ so widely from each 
25 
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other in residence and ideas, yet flowing in one direction, means 
something. What is it? At the source of it lies, doubtless, a 
perception of duty to the country and a feeling of pride in the 
country *s glory. United with this is, naturally, more or less of 
an honorable personal ambition ; but this is not all ; strong com- 
mon sense has done much to create the current and still more to 

• 

shape its course. For, as to the origin of this stream, the wealthy 
American knows perfectly that the laws of his country favor the 
dispersion of inherited wealth rather than its retention ; that in 
two or three generations at most his descendants, no matter how 
large their inheritance, must come to the level determined by their 
character and ability ; that their character and ability are most 
likely to be injured, and therefore the level to which they subside 
lowered, by an inheritance so large as to engender self-indul- 
gence; that while, in Great Britain, the laws and customs of 
primogeniture and entail enable men of vast wealth to tie up their 
property, and so to found families, this, in America, is impos- 
sible ; and that though the tendency toward the equalization of 
fortunes may sometimes be retarded, it cannot be prevented. 

So, too, as to the direction of the stream ; this same common 
sense has given its main channel. These great donors have 
recognized the fact that the necessity for universal primary edu- 
cation will always be seen, and can be adequately provided for, 
only by the people as a whole ; but that the necessity for that 
advanced education which can alone vivify and energize the 
whole school system, drawing a rich life up through it, sending 
a richer life down through it, will rarely be provided for, save by 
the few men wise enough to understand a great national system 
of education, and strong enough efficiently to aid it 

It is, then, plain, good sense which has led mainly to the 
development of a munificence such as no other land has seen ; 
therefore it is that the long list of men who have thus distin- 
guished themselves and their country is steadily growing longer, 
and it may be safely prophesied that the same causes which have 
led to this large growth of munificence will lead to yet larger 
growtha It is in view of these vast future gifts to the country 
that I present this paper. It is the result of no sudden impulse 
or whim ; it is the outgrowth of years of observation and thought 
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among men as well as among books, in public business as well 
as in university work, in other countries as well as our own, 
in other times as well as our own. 

Our country has already not far short of four hundred 
collies and universities more or less worthy of those names, 
beside a vast number of high-schools and academies quite as 
worthy to be called colleges and universities as many which bear 
those titles. But the system embracing all these has by no 
means reached its final form. Probably in its more complete 
development the stronger institutions, to the number of twenty 
or thirty, will, within a generation or two, become universities in 
the true sense of the word, restricting themselves to university 
work ; b^inning, perhaps, at the studies now usually undertaken 
in the junior year of our colleges, and carrying them on through 
the senior year, with two or three years of special or professional 
study afterward. The best of the others will probably accept 
their mission as colleges in the true sense of the word, begin- 
ning the course two years earlier than at present, and continuing 
it to what is now the junior year. Thus they will do a work 
intermediate between the general school system of the country 
and the universities, a work which can be properly called colle- 
giate, a work the need of which is now sorely felt, and which is 
most useful and honorabla Such an organization will give us 
as good a system as the world has ever seen, probably the best 
system. 

Every man who has thought to much purpose upon this mass 
of institutions devoted to advanced instruction must feel that it 
is just now far more important to strengthen those we have than 
to make any immediate additions to their number. How can 
this best be done? My answer is, that this and a multitude of 
other needs of the country can be best met by the foundation of 
a university in the city of Washington. 

But let me say, at the outset, that what I now advocate is 
not a teaching university at the national capital. That would be, 
indeed, of vast value, and the day is not far off when some public- 
spirited millionaire will link his name to the glory of his country 
by establishing it He will find the eight or ten millions it will 
require a small price to pay for the glory which it will bring to 
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the nation and to bim ; he will see that the number of men dis- 
tinguished in science and literature who live there or go there; 
the scientific collections streaming into that center from all 
points in our vast domain ; the great national library and the 
precious special and private libraries accumulating there; the 
attractiveness, accessibility, beautiful climate, and increasing 
salubrity of the place ; the facilities of every sort for bringing 
the best thought of the world to bear upon the political center 
of the nation ; that all these constitute an argument than which 
none can be more cogent for the establishment of a teaching uni^ 
versity, in the highest sense of the word, at Washington. Such 
an institution could be united perfectly well with that which I 
now advocate ; but it is not now of such a teaching university 
that I am to speak ; that I may discuss in a future paper. Tn the 
present article I shall sketch a plan for a university in that city 
with no teaching body of its own, but using the teaching bodies 
of all our preparatory schools, colleges, and universities already 
existing, and making them all, from Maine to California and 
from Alaska to Florida, better and stronger. It is a plan which 
involves, indeed, large outlay ; but very little of this would be 
incurred for salaried officials, and still less for brick and mortar. 

Without farther preface, then, the part of my plan which I 
now present may be sketched as follows : 

I will suppose, first, that some American shall have appro- 
priated the sum, let us say, of from three to five millions of dol- 
lars as a basis for the institution. That this is not a violent 
supposition is seen by the fact that we already hear of intended 
gifts in one place of from six to eight millions, and in another 
of from ten millions to a much greater sum. I would have the 
donor select a board of trustees from men of high character and 
suitable attainments, using the same care which was taken by 
Mr. Peabody in choosing the trustees of his various institutions ; 
by Mr. Johns Hopkins, Mr. Cornell, Mr. Tulane, and Mr. Clark 
in selecting trustees of their universities; by Mr. Slater in 
selecting the trustees of his fund for education in the South. Of 
this board the donor might well be the first president 

This body of trustees, having assembled in the city of Wash- 
ington, should select a head of the proposed institution, who 
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might be called its chancellor or president, and who should be, 
€x officio, a member of its board of trustees. To the acting head 
thus elected would be added such clerical force as he may need, 
with such local habitation and center for the proposed university 
as the trustees may think advisable. Such local habitation may 
be a plain suit of rooms in any building already existing, or it 
may well be a noble edifice, which shall adorn the capital of the 
United States and be the worthy outward and visible sign of the 
institution, indicating to all who visit the metropolis that this is 
the center of a vast provision for the higher education in the 
nation at large. 

The first main duty of this head of the new university should 
be to select every year, subject to confirmation by the trustees, a 
small body of examiners, and the first main duty of these exam- 
iners should be to prepare proper examination papers on the 
leading subjects required io)r admission to the first year in the 
various departments of our American collies and universities 
of a worthy grade. There would naturally be different sets of 
these papers, adjusted to the needs of various sections of the 
country and to the best standard which instruction has reached 
in each of those sections. On these papers examinations should 
be held at central points in these various sections of the United 
States, the simple methods being used which have been for 
some time employed by several of our larger universities, as in 
the local examinations conducted by Harvard, Yale, and Cornell 
in some of the greater Western cities. 

The answers thus obtained to the examination papers, with 
proper certificates as to character, health, and physical strength 
of the candidates, having been forwarded to the examiners at 
Washington, a certain number of the persons showing the high- 
est ability and giving proper guarantees of moral earnestness 
and sound health, shall each receive a scholarship, bearing the 
name of the founder of the university, to the amount of, say, three 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, and good for four years, with 
the right and duty of expending it in securing instruction at any 
college or university in the United States which such successful 
candidate may select The principal further condition would be 
one requiring such scholar from time to time during the four 
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years* course to furnish proper certificates and reports, satisfying 
the officers of the proposed university at Washington that he or 
she is making worthy progress as well as maintaining a good 
character and satisfactory physical condition. 

The immediate result of such a system of scholarships would 
be to give to young persons of small means but of high character 
and talent, in all parts of the country, an opportunity, which 
they at present cannot have, and to stimulate all such to high 
endeavor in developing their talents for their own honorable 
ambition, for the prosperity of the communities in which they 
live, and for the good of the country. How valuable this result 
would be every one engaged in advanced instruction knows. 
In every part of our land there are many youth of great talents^ 
whose small means debar them from a suitable education and 
the country from their services. As a rule great talents and 
small means go together in American students. The quickness 
of thought, fertility in expedients, closeness of attention, willing- 
ness to save and sacrifice, and all the other qualities so frequently 
fostered in poverty, naturally develop intellectual strength. 
This honorable combination of poverty with ability is the richest 
treasure which any nation possesses ; and the first effect of this 
plan would be, I believe, to unlock the treasure-house and make 
this treasure more available to the country. 

The next result would be a great service to all preparatory 
schools and academies, public and private, in the United States. 
It would interest boards of education and trustees to improve 
their courses of instruction and to elect teachers for merit; it 
would incite teachers to select the best methods and devote their 
best energies to their work ; it would stimulate communities to 
bring into the schools and keep in the schools the best of their 
youth. To increase this feeling I would have the names of such 
preparatory schools and instructors as contribute especially to 
the success of any candidate published in the annual reports 
of the central university at Washington. 

Another great effect for good would be exerted upon the 
various existing colleges and universities. It would become an 
ambition with them to attract the youth of talent and character 
who have secured these scholarships. Every collie and uni- 
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versity in the country, not completely deadened, would fed 
proud to have its course of instruction thus marked for enlight- 
ened public approval. The institutions doing this in their 
various sections of the country would have an honorable pre- 
eminence, and all would seek to present the highest inducements. 
Men of wealth attached to these institutions would be led to 
strengthen them by gifts, trustees would watch closely for the best 
professors, and professors would be spurred to do their best work. 

Another good result would be that, as regards the prepara- 
tory schools, colleges, and universities, there would be afforded 
a method of comparison between the work of various institutions 
of the same grade, a method of comparison of very great impor- 
tance, but which does not yet exist Two pieces of cloth turned 
out from two different looms can be placed side by side, and 
their strength and texture compared. We can thus choose 
between them, and between the looms which wove them ; but 
between the results of work in our hundreds of institutions of 
learning no comparison is at present possible. Each puts forth 
high claims, but no present tests exist The establishment of 
these scholarships would afford such tests. The question be- 
tween various systems and methods of instruction, so important 
to the country, the question between the practical results of 
various institutions, so important to parents in the interest of 
their sons and daughters, would thus be fairly tested. 

So much for the first part of the plan — ^the system of univer- 
sity scholarships. I turn now to the second part, the creation, 
with another portion of the income from the proposed fund, of 
fellowships. Of these I would have the imiversity distribute, 
each year, a certain number, each of the annual value of, say, 
seven hundred dollars. These should be bestowed in the various 
fields of learning, as determined from time to time by the trustees 
at Washington. To select the incumbents I would have the 
president of the university nominate to its ooard of trustees each 
year examiners in the various subjects required for the taking 
of such fellowships; these examiners being selected from the 
foremost experts in their respective fields, whether literary or 
scientific. The candidates should be sought in the graduating 
classes of the various existing colleges and universities. The 
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appointments should be made as the result of competitive 
examinations or of testimonials, as the examiners might think 
best Doubtless in some branches of instruction they would 
find it best to use one method, in other branches the other. 

Each of these fellowships should be good for not more than 
three years. Each person taking one of them should be allowed 
to use it as a means for securing the best instruction to be found 
in the subject to which he or she is devoted, and should be at 
liberty, for this purpose, to enjoy the income of the fellowship 
in any institution in this country or any o^^r. Each should be 
required to make frequent reports to the central institution at 
Washington as to the studies taken, progress in them, and health. 

It will be noticed that I name three years as the longest 
period of holding such fellowships. I do so because in this 
period a student would have full time to make great progress 
under the best instruction, but would not have time to become 
an intellectual recluse, sybarite, or lounger, or to drift out of the 
currents of active thought in the world at large 

Some of the results which may be expected with certainty 
from this system may be stated as follows: First, it would 
give the very best men and women graduates of our collies 
and universities the best opportunities to perfect themselves in 
their chosen fields of study and thought The great majority 
of these are youths of such small means that they are at present 
obliged to turn at once to the first profession which promises 
them a living. Every college officer has been pained at the 
sight of such youths, of the highest promise as scientific inves- 
tigators, inventors, instructors, journalists, historians, jurists, 
poets, who would have added to the strength and glory of the 
country in their favorite fields, turning oflE into professions for 
which they are not especially fitted, by which they add little, 
if anything, to the strength of the country, and in which they 
are hardly ever to be heard of again. Taking such scholars at 
their graduation in all their energy and enthusiasm, and giving 
them two or three years to develop their genius or talent in their 
chosen fields, virtually insures their continuance in their highest 
vocation; it is like doubling the size of a diamond. 

Another result would be a great stimulus to the existing col- 
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l^es and aniversities. All would be anxious to train students 
fitted to compete successfully for these fellowships, and the 
stronger institutions would be especially anxious to develop 
post-graduate courses fitted to attract these. I can think of no 
better antiseptic for the dry-rot which afflicts so many institu- 
tions of learning. The custom of shelving clergymen unaccept- 
able to parishes in college professorships would probably by this 
means receive a killing blow. 

Still another very important result would be a test of work 
in the various institutions, and so a test of the traditions, sys- 
tems, and men controlling this work. In view of this test 
trustees would doubtless be more attentive, professors more ener- 
getic, and students more conscientious. 

Another result not less important would doubtless be very 
marked. As already stated, I would allow the persons taking 
these fellowships to use them in securing advanced instruction 
at whatever institution they may select at home or abroad. 
Probably the great majority would choose the best institutions 
at home, but many would go abroad and seek out the most emi- 
nent professors and investigators* Thus, eager, energetic, ambi- 
tious young American scholars would bring back to us the best 
thoughts, words, and work of the foremost authorities in every 
department throughout the world; skill in the best methods, 
knowledge of the best books, familiarity with the best illustra- 
tive material. From the scholars thus trained our universities, 
colleges, and academies would receive better teachers ; our maga- 
zines and newspapers writers better fitted to discuss living polit- 
ical, financial, and social questions ; the various professions men 
better prepared to develop them in obedience to the best modem 
thought, and the great pursuits which lie at the foundation of 
material prosperity — agriculture, manufactures, and the like — 
men better able to solve the practical problems of the world. 
Every field of moral, intellectual, and physical activity would 
thus be enriched. 

As supplementary to this system of scholarships and fellow- 
ships having as their center the proposed university, I would 
add a considerable number of brevets, certificates of honorable 
mention, and the like, which would be additional incentives to 
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study, and indications by which wealthy men might be guided 
in doing what has always been done among us largely, but 
frequently rather blindly — aiding needy and meritorious youths 
in securing a higher education. There are few communities in 
this country where a young man of good character, but of inad- 
equate means, holding such a brevet or certificate, would not 
find some public-spirited citizen or citizens ready to advance to- 
him the means he requires. 

And finally, as to the third part of the plan, I would have 
the university authorities at Washington select, from time to- 
time, a small number of "traveling bachelors;" persons some- 
what more mature than those taking the fellowships, and show- 
ing not only strong intellectual powers, but genius or high talent 
in actual, practical investigation. These should receive neces- 
sary traveling expenses while investigating and reporting upon 
subjects of immediate practical interest in our own and other 
countries. Some, perhaps, would study the better methods of 
solving sundry pressing problems in agriculture, manufactures, 
and transportation; some the best methods of preserving or 
restoring forests; some the administration of cities especially 
well or ill managed; some the better or worse systems and 
methods of instruction in other countries or in the various Statea 
of our own country ; some the working of laws designed to meet 
certain general evils, as acts relating to habitual criminals; 
some the working of laws designed to meet certain specific evils, 
as the laws dealing with intemperance ; some the best methods 
of preventing the influx of pauperism, insanity, and crime from 
other countries ; some the best methods of dealing with these 
evils in our own country ; and so with a vast number of other 
subjects of vital interest, as to which, at present, there is far 
more declamation than knowledge The result of this part of 
the university*s work would be, fir^t, a great body of useful 
information ; and secondly, an increasing number of thoughtful 
and practical men trained and training others to study great 
questions, and not merely to howl about them. 

There are various subsidiary features and supplementary 
arrangements which might be discussed, but I close my main 
plea by noticing two or three inevitable objections. 
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First, it will be said that the proposed system would attract 
the best students from the weaker institutions in the newer 
States to the stronger institutions in the older States. At worst 
this would not be an unmixed evil ; indeed good would probably 
greatly preponderate over evil in it, for most of the youths thus 
going forth would return to their old haunts bringing their 
sheaves with them. But I would remind any objector on this 
score that I have provided against this difficulty by suggesting 
that the examination papers for each section 6t the country be 
based upon the best standards of instruction in that section. The 
examinations held in Texas would hardly, at first, be as severe 
as those held in Massachusetts. 

Again, others will protest against the system as urging young 
persons on too strongly in work. But all sorts of stimulants to 
work are in use now, and in every field. A long observation 
of young men and young women has taught me that there is 
infinitely greater danger to their health, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, from lounging, loafing, dawdling, and droning over 
books, than from the most vigorous eflforts they can be induced 
to make; and I believe that most thoughtful teachers will agree 
with me on this point In order to meet any danger of the sort 
suggested, it will be observed that I have insisted on a proper 
examination as to physical condition at the same time with the 
regular examinations for scholarships and fellowships, and also 
upon frequent reports from the successful candidates as to 
health as well as progress. The expectation of such examina- 
tions and reports would do much to guard and improve the 
health of ambitious young scholars in every part of the country. 

Again, the objection is sure to be raised by certain excellent, 
grandmotherly gentlemen, that the system proposed is a system 
of prizes. So is lifa As well object to the "survival of the 
fittest " in nature. Our whole political and social fabric is con- 
stantly developed in obedience to the ambition of men to raise 
themselves, and when this ambition leads to efforts which enno- 
ble, enrich, and strengthen their fellow men, as in this case, the 
objection subsides into a feeble doctrinairism. 

And finally, it may be objected that the plan proposed is 
untried, that no such institution now exists, that there is no prec- 
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edent for it This objection falls at once when we note that 
there is no part of the plan which has not been tried and found 
to work well. Scholarships, fellowships, traveling bachelor- 
ships, certificates of proficiency, competitive examinations at dis- 
tant points, and all the other features of the plan have been tried 
successfully at various colleges and universities. Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins have each a very large number of scholarships 
and fellowships; Yale, Columbia, and Princeton have many; 
Cornell has 612 small scholarships, 86 larger ones, and 8 fel- 
lowships. Dr. McCosh but uttered the feeling of every observ- 
ing teacher when he said, in effect, that half a million dollars 
invested in scholarships and fellowships at Princeton would do 
more for her than anything else. As to traveling bachelorships, 
the famous report of Kaye-Shuttleworth is an example of their 
value, even when very inadequately provided for. 

In conclusion, I call attention to this plan, imperfectly 
sketched as it is, in the belief that no institution could now be 
founded with the same outlay, which would do immediately and 
permanently so much to strengthen our whole American system 
of instruction, from the common school to the university ; and 
that no movement would lift so high, spread so far, or sustain so 
long the name and fame of a great national benefactor. 

The arguments for a teaching university in the city of Wash- 
ington, independent of that which I have now proposed, or sup- 
plementary to it, I may present in a future article. 

Andrew D. White. 
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DRAWBACKS OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

It is pleasant for the officers of our colleges to enumerate the ad- 
vantages which the colleges are giving to their students. Some of 
these advantages were discussed in an article, " The Best Thing Col- 
lege Does for a Man," published in The Fobum for March, 1896. It 
is important too, — seriously important, I think, — even if not pleasant, 
for college officers to consider some of the disadvantages under which, 
in the opinion of certain reputable citizens, the college graduate labors. 
In suggesting some of these disadvantages I would not be understood 
as being sympathetic in either heart or mind with the full force of the 
statement in each casa I am only trying to present the drawbacks as 
strongly as the most determined opponent of a college education would 
present thenL 

In my opinion, as well as in the judgment of others, the college 
may injure men through fixing the habit of loving and doing only that 
which is agreeabla The college may minister to laziness. The lazi- 
ness may be of a crude sort, such as belongs to Mrs. Stowe^s Sam 
Lawson ; but this type is far less common than that of a refined dilet- 
tanteism. The college may minister to an indolence manifesting it- 
self in methods and manners which are at once gentle and inane ; of 
excellent form, but of worthless content To do nothing, or to do 
nothing hard, is a special form of the agreeable. It represents our 
inheritance of " total depravity." The statical quality is a far more 
pleasant one for the ordinary human being to manifest than the dy- 
namical Now the college is in peril of developing in the students this 
quality ; and the agreeable is found in indolence or a gentle dUettante- 
ism. I do not, of course, fail to recognize that if, on the other hand, 
the agreeable have for its content, — as it has for some natures, — vigor, 
hardihood, daring, there can be no peril in the college promoting a 
love of such qualities ; but, alas ! too many of us are inclined to find 
the agreeable in soft pleasures and gentle inactivities. ' 

The college may foster the habit of loving and doing only the 
pleasant by several means. The habit is promoted by the general con- 
dition of Uberty which obtains more or less fully in most colleges. I 
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am not now arguing against liberty in our coU^es. Necessity is laid 
on us to have it : it is the Divine method for bettering mankind. But 
every advantage carries with it certain perils ; and I am only stating one 
of the results which follow present conditions. I lately asked a graduate 
of one of our oldest and most conspicuous collies — ^a scholar of wide 
reputation, who himself graduated forty years ago, and whose son is 
now a student in the same college — if it was as good a collie now as 
in his own undergraduate days. Instantly came the reply, "No." 
" Why ? " I asked. " Because," he answered, " the men are not obliged to 
get up in the morning." The condition of liberty was too unrestrained. 
He also meant to say that the collie was doing little to train its stu- 
dents to do what they do not like to do. The same condition obtains, 
at least to some extent, in all our colleges ; and it must obtain. The 
advantages of the condition are far greater than the disadvantages; 
but the perils of liberty are, nevertheless, not to be lightly passed over. 

But the old graduate also intended to convey that not only was 
freedom too free, but that luxury was too luxurioua If men of very 
small means suffer in the value of their education through poverty, 
men of very large means suffer, and usually more so, through too 
large expenditures. The ordinary college man does not spend too 
much : the rich one does. The rate of expenditure of the rich student 
may be no higher than that of his family ; but, in relation to the devel- 
opment of his character and the discipline of his life, he frequently 
spends more money than he ought Further, he consumes more time 
and strength in spending this money than he can afford. Luxury is 
not usually the nurse of scholarship. " Henry," said the old graduate 
above referred to, as he was visiting one of the luxurious dormitories, — 
" Henry, we did n't use to make first scholars on Turkish rugs." 

The college is also promoting this love of the agreeable by failing 
to insist upon students doing a proper amount of work. It is not my 
intention to enter upon a discussion as to the amount of work which a 
college student in good health and of average capacity should do : any 
such estimate belongs quite as much to the physician as to the college 
officer. It is, however, safe to say that, while certain students work 
too much, four-fifths of the men do not work enough. The ordinary 
college adjusts its work somewhat on this basis : In each week to hold 
for each student about fifteen exercises, the number being seldom less 
than twelve or more than seventeen. The length of an exercise is 
usually one hour ; and the character of each is such that two hours are 
allotted to adequate preparation. Therefore, each student is supposed to 
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devote to affairs intellectual nine hours a day for five days of the week 
Most wise men would agree in saying that nine hours of stiff work is 
enough for a college man to do in one day. Some men do more — sixty 
hours a week, or even a larger amount ; but the number that do less, 
very much less, is considerable. I was recently told by a professor in 
a well-known college, that a student could graduate at that college 
by working two hours — and two hours only — each day. In these two 
hours was included the time spent in recitations. " But the recitations 
are more than two a day." " Yes : but he can cut some of these ; and 
with a good tutor near the time of examinations he can make up his 
omitted work, pass the examinations, and get his degrea" I myself 
do not believe that the condition is quite so lax, or the ability of certain 
students so great, as the professor intimated. But it is clearly safe to 
say that there are thousands of students who, including the time spent 
in recitations and lectures, do not devote five hours a day to their col- 
lege studies. At once the question arises, Why do not the college au- 
thorities compel students to work as (some would say) is their duty, 
as (all would say) is their privilege? The answer is, that such compul- 
sion would probably throw the whole body of students into a state of 
irritation, if not of absolute rebellion. Judging by the work done in 
preceding classes, as well as in colleges other than their own, students 
have a tolerably clear idea of how much they may be justly called 
upon to do. Against any attempt to greatly increase their work they 
would rebel ; and college authorities do not like rebellions or friction. 
These would be as injurious as the addition of one-third to the amount 
of work would be beneficial It is thus better to keep things as they 
are. 

This condition is not quite so loose as might be inferred from what 
I have said ; for, though the work by which one may slide down the 
college course be slight, yet, beyond and above all requirements, 
many opportunities are open to the strong and conscientious man for 
pursuing investigation and for reading. The fields of scholarship are 
large and inviting to the eager student, and are not unattractive to some 
who do not care to pursue the regular curriculum. Enough has, how- 
ever, I trust, been said to show that, in allowing its students to cultivate 
a love of the agreeable, the American college is fostering a real danger. 
Four years of such a condition at a formative period make it difficult 
for a man to do hard work in the years which follow the college 
quadrenniuHL 

A second drawback of a college education is one which the public 
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often realizes but seldom calls attention to, viz., the training of the 
judgment of the student at the expense of his energy. The college 
teaches the student to see; and his clarified and broadened vision 
gives him such a knowledge of difficulties that he becomes the less 
inclined to undertake tasks requiring energy and persistence. The 
college teaches the student to discriminate ; and his finer sense of appre- 
ciation enables him to estimate the nature of the perils and obstacles 
-which lie in his "way. He, therefore, becomes less inclined to exercise 
his power. He keeps his talent where it is safa 

The extent of this drawback will seem to some great, and to others 
slight It cannot be doubted that, if certain men had had the advan- 
tage of a training in weighing evidence and in seeing comprehensively, 
— qualities which the collie specially disciplines, — ^they would have 
been saved from mistakes many and momentous. The Patent Office 
would not need so large chambers for the stowage of useless inventions. 
But I also find myself asking. What would have been the effect of a 
college training on some of the more energetic men of our time, who 
have been the leaders in aggressive industrial movements, or masters of 
large affairs ? What would have been its effect on the older genera- 
tions of that family which controls certain railroads running between 
New York and Chicago? Would the marvellous and magnificent 
enterprises of Commodore Vanderbilt have been rendered less so by 
a college education? Better judgment about many things he would 
have had; but, would he not have had less energy? Great as is 
the need of good judgment in the administration of affairs in the 
home, the factory, the shop, the need of energy is greater. Fewer 
men fail by reason of a lack of judgment — numerous as these men 
are — ^than from a lack of forca More men are found sitting at the 
base of the mountain of some great enterprise because they are too 
indolent to climb than are there through lack of wisdom how to 
make the ascent We Americans plume and pride ourselves upon 
being the most energetic of nations ; yet our energy lags behind our 
judgment It is, therefore, a serious matter when the collie causes 
her students to run the risk of losing energy in order to increase the 
riches of judgment 

It is urg^ as another drawback that the time spent in getting a 
college educ4ition removes the man destined for a commercial life from 
the most favorable opportunities for learning business. The four years 
between the ages of eighteen or nineteen and twenty -two or twenty- 
three are those in which the most valuable habits of commercial life 
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may be most easily learned About one-third of the graduates of 
certain colleges are going into businesa These men are obliged to 
begin, at an age beyond twenty-one, work of a kind which they might 
have begun several years earlier. Have they not lost time, training, 
opportunity ? In this relation, one urging the man who is to enter 
business not to enter by way of the college would probably say that, as 
a rule, the great fortunes of our time have not been made by collie 
graduates ; that they have been made by men of tremendous energy, 
of keen insight, of mighty industry, of close economy, — by men who 
began their careers early and have followed them with haste and 
without rest 

Before I pass to another rather serious drawback (as it is believed 
by many to be) of collie education there is a conception regarding 
the college man as a learner of a business which calls for notice. It is 
commonly believed that there is a " certain condescension " in college 
men. Many are inclined to think that the collegian considers the dust 
out of which he is formed to be a trifle finer than that which makes up 
the constitution of the ordinary mortal. For him the best things of 
life are none too good. His manners, gentle and refined, may be 
maligned on the ground of being slightly pompous. He is exclusive 
and seclusiva Such an interpretation is not uncommon. Some 
college men give ground for it, but not all In point of fact the 
charge is better founded when applied to the students of certain 
colleges than to those of others. But it is not to be doubted that such 
an impression is made and that it prevents college graduates from 
securing a fair chance in commercial life to prove that they are neither 
coxcombs nor supercilious ninnies. 

A further drawback is urged, with a good deal of vigor and 
generality of statement, that the college fills the mind with useless 
knowledge and trains it in antiquated methods of thought and action. 
In the same breath it is added that the scientific school gives practical 
knowledge and that its training is vital. The comparison between the 
dead languages and the modem is made, — always to the credit of 
the modem. The value of modem history and of economic science is 
made to appear greater than that of ancient history and of philosophy. 
Scientific studies are lauded as by far the most precioua The humani- 
ties are discredited. I remember overhearing at a hotel table a con- 
versation between two recent graduates of the scientific school of a rich 

and famous university. " Mr. ," said one, " gave several thousand 

dollars for any use the officers wished to make of the money. And what 
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do you think they did with it ? Why, instead of buying something 
useful, they spent it all in buying some mugs of the old Greek duffers." 
It was evident that the study of the humanities had not seriously 
influenced the manners nor the linguistic tastes of the graduates in 
question. 

The drawback is not infrequently charged against the college that 
it trains individuality but not social efficiency. The collie tends, it is 
said, to remove the graduate from the ordinary concerns of ordinary 
men. It lessens his interest in human affairs. It develops the critic — 
the man who tears things apart : it does not make the creator — the man 
who puts things together, the constructor. It creates men of the type 
represented by a certain scholar, who, being told on an April forenoon, 
" Fort Sumter is fired on," replied, " What do I care ? I must finish 
my Greek Grammar." In patriotism, national and local, it develops 
the mugwump, — the man who is dissatisfied with things as they are, but 
is powerless to make them better. To public improvements of any sort 
the typical graduate has a blind eye, a deaf ear, a cold heart He 
represents an academic type, which is without grace or graciousness, 
learned without public spirit, individualistic without social relations. 
This disadvantage, as well as the preceding one, I state with a good deal 
of boldness ; for whatever of foundation in fact either drawback pos- 
sesses, the college should be willing promptly to acknowledga This 
drawback may be called " academicity." 

I shall allude to but one more drawback, or rather to an applica- 
tion of a disadvantage to which I have already referred. For the man 
who takes no interest in any one of the manifold concerns of a college, 
the college is a distinct and positive injury. These concerns are mani- 
fold — scholastic, fraternal, social, athletic. If the student is irre- 
sponsive to each of them, college is not a fitting environment, and 
must, therefore, have a deteriorating influence upon him. Was it 
not a former president of Harvard who used to say that it was on the 
whole good for a man to come to collie, even if he did no more than 
rub his shoulders against the brick walls ? Was it not another teacher, 
now living, who said that it was worth while to come to college, even 
if one stayed only a short time and did nothing, provided he got the 
college touch and atmosphere? I do not, I trust, fail to appreciate 
the value of the college touch and atmosphere. Bat, while one is 
getting these one may be also acquiring other things which may prove 
quite as disadvantageous as the touch and atmosphere are desirable. 
Is not one in peril of becoming pessimistic in thought and feeling, of 
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blurring moral vision, of fonning indolent, lackadaisical habits which 
may prove to be as confining in their limitations as the atmosphere and 
touch are full of inspiration ?^ The boy who has not come to his second 
intellectual birth before going to college, — and most boys have not, — 
or the boy who does not come to his second intellectual birth at col- 
lege, is the boy who does not receive much of value while in college. 
Such a boy, whether he have the free and happy nature of Hawthorne's 
Donatelhj or a nature touched by the spirit of evil, without interest in 
any one of the many relations of the collie, goes forth from the insti- 
tution less well fitted to undertake the great business of life than if he 
had not rubbed his shoulders against the red bricks, or breathed a col- 
lege atmosphera 

I have written thus far largely, though not entirely, with another's 
pen. I have tried to interpret certain convictions which are held more 
or less firmly, or which are more or less widely spread. I now wish 
to become judge and critic of what I have written. 

The drawback of a collie education resulting from promoting a 
love for the agreeable seems to me to be so well founded that the 
officers should be alert to its perila These perils are greatest for those 
whose environment is of the soft things of life. For the men who work 
hard in college and who must work hard in life, the temptation is that 
they will not appreciate the value of those courtesies and refinements 
which bear so large a part in the constitution of a beautiful character. 
It would be well if every man of wealth — ^inherited early or acquired 
late — could say, as said one graduate on the fortieth anniversary of his 
class : " I am thankful the old collie made me do disagreeable things : 
it was the training I needed, and it has been of priceless value to me 
these forty years." The rule should, it seems to me, be somewhat of 
this sort : The college should require its students to take those studies 
which yield the richest educational results. (I am not now discuss- 
ing the elective system, in which I do thoroughly believe.) Whether 
these studies be agreeable or disagreeable is an element of secondary 
importance. Yet their disagreeableness may, in certain instances, be 
so great as to render their educational value slight In this case to 
pursue them is a task hardly worth the doing: the boy had better 
leave college, if he can find no study agreeable. But in general no 
such value should, in my judgment, be attached to the pleasant or 
unpleasant character of studies in the early part of the student's 
course, as prevails in certain college& 
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In respect to the luxurious living of a certain set of college men, — 
I believe it is very easy to over-estimate its importance. Tlie number 
of such men at the most is but small, and they are found in only a 
few collies: in most colleges they are not found at alL The in- 
fluence, too, of luxury on the character of rich young men is not so 
enervating as those of us who have no luxuries are inclined to believe. 
The evil is, that men become so attached to luxurious modes of living 
that they cannot give them up. But this evil is not so serious for 
college men as for men who lack intellectual interests and resources. 
College men of any vigor at all are inclined to regard these soft things 
as pleasant enough and are glad to have them ; but to be obliged to 
part with them is not so dire a wrench as to wreck either happiness 
or character. We are learning that young men of great wealth may 
be as vigorous and virile as poor men. 

The second drawback referred to, consisting in the tendency of 
the college to train the student's judgment at the expense of his 
energy, is another actual peril; but its existence is not wida The 
peril has also lessened with the increase of the relations and elements 
which constitute the life of the modern student The constant peril of 
the scholar is that of a lack of energy : the acquiring and the executive 
functions seem often to be antagonistia But, for the student in whom 
energy is mightier than judgment, the modern college opens up many 
opportunities for the enlargement and discipline of his chief power. 
The various concerns of the students — athletic, social, dramatic, musical 
— represent fields in which he may prepare himself for winning his 
Gettysburgs ; and it may be noted, in evidence, that some of the 
greatest constructive works of modem times, requiring bravest daring 
and the most intrepid confidence in oneself and in mankind, — such as 
the building of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, great bridges, 
— ^have been among the triumphs of college men. 

The drawback which relates to the disadvantages under which the 
college graduate labors in entering business is one very commonly 
urged. The frequency of its presentation is, however, lessening. It is 
lessening for the best of reasons — the power and the success of the 
college man in businesa The simple fact is, that if the graduate begins 
at the age of twenty -three to learn a business at that very point where 
he would have begun at eighteen, he stays at this point only about one- 
tenth as long as he would have stayed had he begun at eighteen. The 
rate at which he attains skill and power in business is many times 
greater. When he has reached the age of twenty-seven, he has not in- 
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frequently overtaken and passed the boy who has been in business 
since the age of eighteen. For the sake of gaining ability sufficient 
for managing great undertakings, every boy who is to enter business 
should give to himself the best and widest training. Such a training is 
usually found in the collie. If it is at all noteworthy that many of 
the very rich men of the United States, who have made their riches by 
their own energy and foresight, are not coU^e-bred, it is certainly most 
significant that the sons of these men are receiving a collie education. 
As to the fourth disadvantage named — that the college fills the 
mind with useless knowledge, and trains it in antiquated methods of 
thought and action — I wish to say two things: First, — One of the 
most valuable kinds of training which the college can give is the 
linguistia If to think is important, linguistic training is important 
For we think in words. Therefore, thinking becomes clear, orderly, 
profound, as language is adequate. Language represents those meth- 
ods and results of thought without which thought itself is feeble and 
inefficient Therefore, training in language is of the highest valua 
To be able to think in, or adequately use, the English or any other 
language, one should know the languaga He can only know this 
language as he knows those languages which have made the richest 
contributions to ita structure. Every new science, and every new 
application of any old science, goes to the Greek for its very nama 
Hence, a training in Latin and Greek is of the greatest worth. The 
college is not filling the mind with useless knowledge in requiring 
students to learn these, not dead, but living languages. Second, — The 
scientific school is a professional school. Its graduate goes from its 
commencement, as goes the graduate of the school of law, theology, or 
medicine, dii-ectly to his lifers work. It is not a school of liberal cul- 
ture or of general training. It is to be said, and said with the utmost 
clearness, that the governors of our best technical and scientific 
schools are beginning to recognize the advantages which the man de- 
siring to enter these schools possesses if he has previously received a 
general training through the college. My friend and co-worker. Presi- 
dent Staley, of the Case School of Applied Science, has said to me 
frequently and forcibly : " I wish that all students before coming to 
the Case School had had a regular college coursa" A recent com- 
mencement orator at the same school urged all students before ban- 
ning their technical studies to be college graduates. The reasons 
that prompt the student of law, of medicine, of theology, to gain a 
good general education also prompt the student of technical science 
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to secure one. It is, therefore, evident that, even in the judgment 
of those who would be inclined to disparage a collie education, the 
knowledge which this education conveys is not rubbish, nor are the 
methods in which the collie trains students antiquated. Indeed, such 
men are coming to recognize that a technical education, without a 
liberal education preceding it, may result in giving to its recipient an 
intellectual narrowness of a type so narrow as to fail to recognize its 
own limitations. The narrowest narrowness is that which is imcon- 
scious of itself. 

The drawback which I have called " academicity," has been conmion, 
is not uncommon, but is becoming less common. For with each year 
the college becomes more vital. It is more thoroughly adjusting itself 
to lifa It is training men for service in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. Its keynote is not individual sufficiency but social 
sufficiency. The whole tone of the typical commencement address is 
not, " Stay here in the college I " but, " Go into life I " For, as 
President Cleveland said a few weeks ago at the great celebration at 
Princeton : — 

" I would have those sent out by our universities and colleges, not only the 
counsellors of their fellow-countrymen, but the tribunes of the people— fully ap- 
preciating every condition that presses upon their daily life, sympathetic in every 
untoward situation, quick and earnest in every effort to advance their happiness 
and welfare, and prompt and sturdy in the defence of all their rights. ... A 
constant stream of thoughtful, educated men should come from oiu: universities 
and colleges, preaching national honor and integrity, and teaching that a belief in 
the necessity of national obedience to the laws of God is not bom of superstition." 

It is significant that the most aggressive and fearless of the reformers 
of recent years have been college graduates. It is also significant 
that the wisest, most vital, most direct method of social improvement 
bears the name of the "College Settlement" 

The American college sets before itself the highest ideals. It calls 
into its service great personalities. It receives large material endow- 
ment It is filled with a spirit of earnestness. Its methods are usu- 
ally wise. It seeks to relate itself to its own age and place. It is a 
great power in American life, despite even the greatest weight which 
may be attached to its drawbacks. It only remains for those who love 
it, and who work for it, — good as it is, — to make it better, to increase 
its power for securing its highest ideals, to enlarge its material endow- 
ment, and to quicken the force of its great personalitiea The duty 
rests on such to make the American college a more vital and a more 
Korous part of American lifa Charles R Thwino. 
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THE URGENT NEED OF A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 

The most important event in the history of modem Germany has 
been the foundation of the University of Berlin. The unification of 
the German empire was a matter of tremendous significance; the 
success of the German armies has widened the sphere of Teutonic 
influence; the recently adopted uniform code of laws marks the 
progress of national development ; but more important as an epoch- 
making event has been the building of a great centre of human wisdom 
in Germany's chief capital The influence of the University of Berlin 
not only shows itself in Germany's preeminence in scientific in- 
vestigation and the wide diffusion 'oi liberal culture, but is felt in 
every branch of industrial effort There is no trade or handiwork in 
. Germany that has not been made more effective by the practical appli- 
cation of investigations made in the great University. There is no 
line of effort in which men have not become wis^r through the influ- 
ence of the noble minds brought together to form tm^institution. 

Nor is the influence of this university and ita nobleNuster institu- 
tions confined solely or even mainly within the boundaries ofGermany. 
The great revival of learning in the United States, which hall|hown 
itself in the growth of universities, in the rise of the spirit of in^ 
gation, and in the realization of the value of truth, can be traced 
large degree to Germanic influences. These influences have not 
come to us through German immigration, or the presence of German 
scholars among us, but through the experience of American scholars 
in Germany. If it be true, as Mr. James Bryce says, that " of all in- 
stitutions in America," the universities " have the best promise for the 
future," we have Germany to thank for thia It is however no ab- 
stract Germany that we may thank, but a concrete fact It is the ex- 
istence in Germany of universities, strong, effective, and free ; and 
most notable among these is the youngest of their number, the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

This century has seen some epoch-making events in the history of 
our Republic. The war of Union, the abolition of slavery, — one and 
the same in essence — mark the same movement of the Republic from 
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medisBvalism to civilization. But the great deed of the century still 
remains undone. Ever since the time of Washington, our law-givers 
have contemplated building a university at the nation's capital They 
have planned a university that shall be national and American, as the 
Universities of Berlin and Leipzig are national and German ; a uni- 
versity that shall be the culmination of our public-school system, and 
that by its vivifying influence shall quicken the pulse of every part 
of that systenL For more than a century, wise men have kept this pro- 
ject in mind. For more than a century, wise men have seen the pressing 
need of its accomplishment For more than a century, however, the 
exigencies of politics or the indifference of political managers have 
caused postponement of its final consideration. 

Meanwhile, about the national capital, by the very necessitieB of 
the case, the basal material of a great university has been already 
gathered. The National Museum and the Army Medical Museum 
far exceed all other similar collections in America in the amount and 
value of the material gathered for investigation. The Library of Con- 
gress is our greatest public library ; and, in the nature of things, it will 
always remain so. The Geological Survey, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the biological divisions of the Department of Agriculture 
are constantly engaged in investigations of the highest order, conducted 
by men of university training, and possible to no other men. The 
United States Fish Commission is the source of a vast part of our 
knowledge of the sea and of sea lifa Besides these there are many 
other bureaus and divisions in which scientific inquiry constitutes the 
daily routina The work of these departments should be made useful, 
not only in its conclusions, but in its methods. A univeiBity consists 
of investigators teaching. All that the national capital needs to make 
a great university of it, is that a body of real scholars should be main- 
tained to train other men in the work now so worthily carried on. To 
do this would be to bring to America, in large degree, all that Ameri- 
can scholars now seek in the University of Berlin. Students will 
come wherever opportunities for investigation are given. No standards 
of work can be made too high ; for the severest standards attract rather 
than repel men who are worth educating. 

It should not be necessary to bring arguments to show the need of 
a National University in the United States. A university, we may re- 
member, is not a school for boys and girls, where the elements of a liberal 
education are taught to those who have yet to enter upon the serious work 
of life. A xmiversity is not a school maintained for the glory or the 
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extension of any denominational body. In its very definition a uni- 
versity must be above and beyond all sectarianism. Truth is as broad 
as the universe ; and no one can search for it between any artificial 
boundaries. As well ask for Presbyterian sunshine or a Baptist June 
as to speak of a denominational university. 

It is said that in America we have already some four hundred 
collies and universities, and that, therefore, we do not need any more. 
Quite true ; we need no more like thesa The splendid achievement 
and noble promise of our universities, to which Mr. Bryce calls atten- 
tion, is not due to their number. Many of them do not show this 
promise. If such were to close their doors to-morrow, education would 
be the gainer by it. Many of the four hundred, as we well know, are 
not universities in fact or in spirit Most of the work done in the 
best of them is that of the German gymnasium or preparatory school 
The worst of them would in Germany be closed by the police. But in 
a certain number of the strongest and freest the genuine university 
spirit is found in the highest d^ree. For more of these good ones 
there is a crying demand. Their very promise is a reason why we 
should do everything possible to make them better. A school can 
rise to be a university only when its teachers are university men; 
when they are men trained to face directly and effectively the prob- , 
lems of nature and of Ufa To give such training is the work of the 
university. In an educational system each grade looks to the one next 
higher for help and inspiration. The place at the head of our system 
is now held by the universities of a foreign land. 

It is not the needs of the District of Columbia which are to be met 
by a University of the United Statea The local needs are well sup- 
plied already. It is the need of the nation. And not of the nation 
alone, but of the world. A great university in America would be a 
school for the study of civic freedom. A great university at the capital 
of the Republic would attract the free-minded of all the earth. It 
would draw men of all lands to the study of democracy. It would 
tend to make the workings of democracy worthy of respectful study. 
The New World has its lessons as well as the Old ; and its material for 
teaching these lessons should be made equally adequate Mould and 
ruin are not necessary to a university ; nor are traditions and precedents 
essential to its effectiveness. The greatest of Europe's universities is 
one of her very youngest Much of the greatness of the University of 
Berlin is due to her escape from the dead hands of the past It is in 
this release that the great promise of the American University lies. 
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Oxford and Cambridge are still choked by the dust of their own tra- 
ditions. Because this is so men have doubted whether England has 
to-day any univereities at alL 

The National University should not be an institution of general edu- 
cation, with its rules and r^ulations, coU^e classes, good-fellowship, 
and football team. It should be the place for the training of investi- 
gators and of men of action. It should admit no student who is under 
age or who has not a definite purpose to accomplish. It has no time 
or strength to spend in laying the foundations for education. Its 
function lies not in the conduct of examinations, or the granting of 
academic degrees. It is not essential that it should give professional 
training of any kind, though that would be desirable. It should have 
the same relation to Harvard and Columbia and Johns Hopkins that 
Berlin University now holds. It should fill, with noble adequacy, the 
place which the graduate departments of our real universities partially 
occupy. In doing so it would furnish a stimulus which would 
strengthen all similar work throughout the land. 

Graduate work has yet to be taken seriously by American uni- 
versities. Their teachers have carried on original research, if at all, in 
hours stolen from their daily tasks of plodding and prodding. The 
graduate student has been allowed to shift for himself ; and he has been 
encouraged to select a university not for the training it offers, but 
because of some bonus in the form of scholarships. The " free limch " 
inducement to investigation will never build up a imiversity. Fellow- 
ships can never take the place of men or books or apparatus in devel- 
oping the university spirit Great libraries and adequate facilities for 
work are costly ; and no American institution has yet gathered together 
such essentials for university work as already exist at Washington. 

If a National University is a national need, it is the duty of the 
people to meet and satisfy it No other power can do it As well ask 
wealthy manufacturers or wealthy churches to endow and support our 
supreme court of law as to endow and support our supreme university. 
They cannot do it ; they will not do it ; and, as free men, we would 
not have them do it if they would. As to this, Mr. John W. Hoyt — 
a man who for years has nobly led in the effort to establish a National 
University — uses these strong words : 

'< What should the nation undertake to accompliah? What the dtizen hasnot 

done and cannot do, is our answer. The citizen may create a very worthy and 

quite important private institution, some of which may be named to-day, but no 

'tizen, however great his fortune, and no single Commonwealth, much less any 
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sectarian organsiation or any comhination of these, can create an institation that 
shall be so wholly free from bias of any and every sort ; that shall complete our 
public educational ^stem ; that shall exert so nationalizing and harmonizing an 
influence upon all portions of our great country ; that shall be always ready to 
meet the demands of the Qoyemment for service in whatsoever field, and that 
shall at the same time secure to the United States an acknowledged ascendancy in 
the ever-widening field of intellectual activity." 

A university bears the stamp of its origin. Whatever its origin, 
the university ennobles it But a National University must spring 
from the people. It must be paid for by them ; and it must have its 
final justification in the upbuilding of the nation. Whatever institu- 
tions the people need, the people must create and control That this 
can be done wisely is no matter of theory. With all their mistakes and 
crudities, the State universities of this country constitute the most 
hopeftd feature in our whole educational system. Doubtless the weak- 
ness and folly of the people have affected them injuriously from time 
to time. This is not the point We must think of the effect they 
have had in curing the people of weakness and folly. " The history 
of Iowa," says Dr. Angell, "is the history of her State university." 
The same thing is grandly and emphatically true of Dr. Angell's own 
State of Michigan. In its degree the history of every State is moulded 
by its highest institution of learning. 

As I have had occasion to say once before, 

*' Many trials are made in popular government ; many blunders are committed 
before any given piece of work falls into the hands of competent men. But mis- 
takes are a source of education. Sooner or later the right man wiU be found and 
the right management of a public institution will justify itself. What is well 
done can never be wholly undone. In the long run, few institutions are less sub- 
ject to partisan influence than a State university. When the foul grip of the 
spoilsman is once unloosed, it can never be restored. In the evil days which 
befell the politics of Virginia, when the fair name of the State was traded upon 
by spoilsmen of every party, of every degree, the one thing in the State never 
touched by them was the honor of the university of Virginia. And amid all the 
scandal and disorder which followed our civil war, what finger of evil has been 
laid on the Smithsonian Institution or the Military Academy at West Point? On 
that which is intended for no venal end, the people will tolerate no venal domi- 
nation. In due time the management of every public institution will be abreast 
of the highest popular opinion. Sooner or later the wise man leads ; for his 
ability to lead is at once the test and proof of his wisdom.** 

Some of the half-hearted friends of the National University have 
been fearful lest partisan influence should control it They fear lest 
it should become a prey to the evils which have disgraced our Civil 
Service ; lest the shadow of the boss should darken the doors of the 
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University with the paralyzing influence which it has exerted on the 
employees of the Custom Housa I believe this to be a groundless fear. 
All plans for a National University provide for a non-partisan board of 
control Its ex-offido members are to be chosen from the ablest juriste 
and wisest men of science the country can claim. Such a board now 
controls the National Museiun and the Smithsonian Institution ; and no 
accusation of partisanship or favoritism has ever been brought against it 

A university could not be otherwise than free. Its faculty could 
respond only to the noblest influences. No man could receive an 
appointment of national prominence, in the face of glaring unfitness ; 
and each man chosen to a position in a national faculty would feel the 
honor of his profession at stake in repelling all degrading influences. 
Even if occasionally an unwise appointment should be made, the 
action would correct itselt To a university, men and women go for 
individual help and training. A pretender in a university could not 
give such help. His presence is soon detected by his fellows and by 
his students. The latter he could not harm, for he could not retain 
them. By the side of his fellows he could not maintain himselt No 
body of men is so insusceptible to coercion or contamination as a 
university faculty. A scholar is a free man. He has always been so. 
He will always remain so. The danger, that a body of men such 
as constitute the university faculty of Harvard or Yide or Columbia 
or Princeton or Chicago or Cornell would be contaminated by Wash- 
ington politics, is sheer nonsense. Such an idea has no basis in expe- 
rience. It is urged only for lack of better arguments. Such opposi- 
tion to the National University as has yet appeared seems to rest on 
distrust of democracy itself or on concealed hatred of secular educa- 
tion. To one or the other of these influences can be traced nearly 
every assault yet made on any part of the system of popular education. 

The fear that the University would be contaminated by political 
associations is therefore groundless. But what about the hope from 
such associations ? An educated politician may become a statesman, 
and we may look for tremendous results for good from the presence of 
trained economists and historians and jurists at the National capital 
It would in itself be an influence for good legislation and good 
administration greater than any that we know. As President Cleve- 
land said at Princeton University on the occasion of its sesquicenten- 
nial celebration : 

" The worth of educated men in purifying and steadying popular sentiment 
would be more useful if it were less spasmodic and occasional • • • Our 
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people readily liBten to those who exhibit a real fellowship and friendly and 
habitual interest in aU that ooncems the common welfare. Such a condition of 
intimacy would not only improve the general political atmosphere, but would 
vastly increase the influence of our universities in their efforts to prevent popular 
delusions or correct them before they reach an acute or dangerous stage.^ 

The scholars and investigators now maintained at Washington ex- 
ert an influence far beyond that of their official position. If the Har- 
vard faculty and its graduate students met on the Capitol hill, if 
their influence were in the departmental work, and their presence in 
social life, Washington would become a changed city. To the force of 
high training and academic self-devotion is to be traced the immense 
influence exerted in Washington by Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, 
and Brown Goode. Of such men as these are universities mada 
When such men are systematically selected from oar body of univer- 
sity professors and brought to Washington and allowed to surround 
themselves with like men of the next generation, we shall indeed have 
a national capital By this means we shall create the best guarantee 
of the perpetuity of our Republic ; that it shall not, like the republics 
of old, "go down in unreason, anarchy, and blood." In the long run, 
the voters of a nation must be led by its wisest men. Their wisdom 
must become the wisdom of the many, else the nation will perish. A 
university is simply a contrivance for making wisdom effective by 
surrounding wise men with the conditions most favorable for render- 
ing wisdom contagious. There is no instrument of political, social, or 
administrative reform to be compared with the influence of a National 
University. 

David Starb Jordan. 
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